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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  unique  in  that  it  is  written  for  coaches  and  players 
of  the  four  so-called  major  sports,  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and 
track.  Most  books  on  coaching  deal  with  one  sport  and  usually  with 
but  one  style  of  play  in  that  particular  game.  Moreover,  such  treatises 
are  intended  primarily  for  experienced  coaches  and  the  exceptional 
athletes  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  university  squads. 
This  book  is  also  unique  in  that  it  is  written  for  all  school  and  college 
boys  who  engage  in  competitive  athletics.  Furthermore,  it  is  designed 
to  aid  coaches  in  the  smaller  institutions  who  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  coach  two,  and  sometimes  three,  of  the  major  sports. 

Obviously,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  treat  each  activity 
in  great  detail.  There  is  a  wealth  of  material  already  available  for 
the  experienced  coach  or  player  who  wishes  to  exhaust  all  possibilities. 
It  is  felt,  however,  that  this  volume  contains  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  individual  and  team  play.  Only  those  techniques  and  tactics  which 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  found  satisfactory  have  been  included. 
Long  explanations,  bizarre  methods,  and  complicated  plays  have  been 
avoided,  since  they  often  lead  to  more  confusion  than  understanding. 
The  coach  or  player  who  masters  this  treatise  and  who  puts  its  prin- 
ciples into  practice  should  have  a  basic  understanding  of  the  four 
activities.  Then,  and  only  then,  is  he  ready  to  go  beyond  its  pages 
for  the  novel  and  the  experimental. 

These  major  sports  are  popular,  not  only  in  every  section  of  this 
country,  but  ever  since  their  establishment  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple as  Major  Sports,  they  have  "followed  the  flag."  They  are  played 
under  the  midnight  sun  in  Alaska,  and  on  the  balmy  shores  of 
Hawaii.  They  are  played  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba, 
and  wherever  a  ship  floating  the  Stars  and  Stripes  finds  anchorage 
today,  somewhere  on  a  nearby  shore,  one  or  more  of  these  activities 
will  doubtless  be  in  progress.  They  are  America's  National  sports 
par  excellence  and  opportunity  to  participate  in  them  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  boy. 

Acknowledgment  is  gladly  given  the  Scholastic  Coach,  The  Athletic 
Journal  and  Mr.  David  Holmes  for  their  generous  permission  to  use 
their  pictures  in  making  the  drawings  which  illustrate  the  various 
sport  techniques. 

William  L.  Hughes 
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FOOTBALL 


By  W.  Glenn  Killinger,  M.A. 

Football    and    Baseball    Coach   and    Director   of   Athletics, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  State  Teachers  College 


INTRODUCTORY 

Football  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  outdoor  game  in  existence. 
Its  history  may  be  traced  back  century  after  century  until  the  trail  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  In  contrast  to  basketball,  which  was  deliberately 
invented  in  1892,  the  game  of  football  gradually  evolved  from  such 
early  games  as  the  Greek  "Harpaston"  meaning  the  forward  pass 
game,  and  the  Roman  Harpastum  and  Follis.  Augustus  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  demanded  the  first  revision  of  the  football  rules  because  he 
thought  the  game  played  at  that  time  too  childish  for  soldiers.  The 
Italian  game,  Calcio,  was  played  as  a  mimic  battle  with  27  men  on 
each  side. 

Many  nations  contributed  to  the  evolution  of  football.  The  Celts 
used  it  as  a  rite  in  worshipping  the  sun  gods.  The  Teutons  played  a 
game  using  skulls  of  enemies  for  balls.  The  Eskimos  and  the  Aztec 
Indians  played  football  with  a  bag  of  moss. 

England  apparently  learned  her  football  from  the  Roman  soldiers. 
English  legislation  is  marked  by  many  laws  relating  to  the  game. 
Some  kings  and  writers  attack  the  game  as  wicked  and  brutal,  others 
upheld  it  as  a  "charming"  exercise  and  a  useful  sport.  It  was  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  1314  but  was  regarded  as  a  national  institution 
throughout  England  in  1650. 

Our  modern  game  had  its  beginnings  in  the  great  secondary  schools 
of  England:  Eaton,  Rugby,  and  Winchester.  Winchester  gave  us  the 
rule  prohibiting  use  of  the  hands  by  the  offense  and  the  principle  of 
off-side  play.  Eaton  was  the  first  to  use  eleven  men  on  a  side.  Rugby 
contributed  the  idea  of  running  with  the  ball.  English  and  American 
universities  finally  took  up  the  sport  and  the  first  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball game  in  America  was  played  between  Princeton  and  Rutgers  on 
November  6,  1869.  Football's  existence  in  American  institutions,  as 
well  as  in  England,  has  continued  on  a  rather  uncertain  basis  right 
down  to  the  present  time.  At  Harvard,  the  faculty  prohibited  the 
game,  at  one  time,  because  of  injuries,  noise,  and  misconduct  of  players. 
The  students  held  a  funeral  to  bury  "Football  Fightum."  Columbia 
abolished  the  game  for  years.  Its  history  in  other  universities  is  sim- 
ilar. Rut  in  spite  of  all  set-backs  the  game  has  not  only  survived, 
hut  it  has  thrown  in  popularity  with  each  succeeding  year. 
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INTRODUCTORY  II 

In  making  and  changing  the  rules,  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
Caesar  down  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a  constant  attempt  to  main- 
tain a  nice  balance  between  the  attack  and  the  defense,  and  at  the 
same  time,  develop  a  safe  and  interesting  game.  During  the  eighties, 
for  example,  the  "scrimmage"  rule,  requiring  that  the  ball  be  put  into 
play  in  an  orderly  fashion,  made  possible  the  use  of  strategy.  This,  in 
turn,  made  football  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  fascinating  of 
American  sports.  From  the  former  game,  which  stressed  mass  play  and 
brute  force,  football  has  become  an  open  game  which  requires  intel- 
ligence, speed,  and  endurance.  The  former  game  used  only  eleven 
men;  the  modern  attack  provides  opportunity  for  many  players.  The 
former  game  aimed  to  develop  efficient  soldiers;  the  modern  game 
aims  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  boys. 


CHAPTER     I 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HANDLING  THE  BALL 


Success  in  the  game  of  football  depends  primarily  on  skill  in  han- 
dling the  ball,  and  skill  in  handling  the  body.  The  latter,  consisting  of 
blocking,  tackling,  and  position  play,  has  been  called  the  essence  of  the 
game.  The  former,  however,  consisting  of  passing,  catching,  carrying, 
and  kicking  the  ball,  is  also  indispensable.  The  "foot"  has  not  been 
taken  out  of  football,  some  authorities  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Moreover,  skillful  passing  and  catching  the  ball,  both  forward  and 
laterally,  and  otherwise  handling  it  in  the  open  field,  is  highly  essential 
in  the  modern  game.  Passes  would  be  effective  strategy,  merely  as  a 
threat,  even  though  none  of  them  were  successful.  Diligent  practice 
in  the  techniques  and  tactics  of  passing  make  such  plays  almost  as 
consistently  successful  as  the  running  attack. 

The  Forward  Pass. — In  1906  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  was  organized  to  save  football.  The  most  important  rule 
change  at  that  time  was  the  legalization  of  the  forward  pass. 

The  Grip. — The  palm  method  of  holding  the  ball  is  not  recom- 
mended. The  ball  should  be  gripped.  The  ball  should  be  held  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  preferably  with  the  latter  along  the  laces  and 
somewhat  behind  the  middle.  Proper  grip  requires  large,  strong, 
supple  hand  and  fingers.  Strength  and  suppleness  may  be  developed 
by  means  of  special  gripping  exercises.  A  wide  spread  between  thumb 
and  fingers  is  desirable.  The  passer  should  be  able  eventually  to  extend 
his  thumb  in  a  straight  line  back  from  the  index  finger.  This  supple- 
ness will  enable  him  to  hold  the  ball  with  the  throwing  hand  alone, 
and  juggle  it  in  his  hand  with  his  arm  hanging  at  his  side,  much  as  a 
baseball  player  is  able  to  do  with  a  baseball.     (Figure  1). 

The  left  hand,  assuming  a  right-handed  passer,  should  be  used  to 
press  the  ball  well  down  into  the  throwing  hand. 

The  Throw. — The  throw  is  executed  much  like  that  of  a  catcher 
throwing  to  second  base.  It  should  be  directly  overhand  for  maxi- 
mum accuracy.  Three-quarter  overarm  and  sidearm  passes  are  not 
accurate-  and  are  easily  blocked  by  the  charging  defensive  linemen. 
The  ball  should  be  raised  above  and  behind  the  shoulder  and  thrown 
from  "ofl  the  car."    Prior  to  the  throw  the  right  foot  is  drawn  back 
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and  the  weight  is  shifted  back  with  it.  The  left  hand  and  arm  should 
extend  in  the  direction  of  the  throw.  As  the  ball  is  thrown  the  weight 
should  shift  from  the  right  to  the  left  foot.  The  right  elbow  is  flexed 
at  first  and  leads  the  hand  somewhat  until  it  is  extended  forward.  The 
ball  should  leave  the  hand  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  ground  and 
should  be  caught  higher  than  the  head.  This  prevents  all  possibilities 
of  interception.     (Figure  2). 


Fig.  1. — The  forward  pass,  side  view.    Note  how  the  ball  is  gripped  and  thrown 

overhand. 

The  Spiral. — The  spiral  is  obtained  by  drawing  the  fingers  and  hand 
downward  and  inward  as  the  ball  is  released  from  the  finger  tips.  A 
spin  of  moderate  speed  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  fast  spin  may  cause 
inaccuracy  in  throwing  and  it  is  decidedly  more  difficult  to  catch. 

When  the  ball  is  released  the  long  axis  should  point  up  somewhat 
at  an  angle  of  10  or  15  degrees  with  the  horizontal.  The  air  pressure 
under  the  point  of  the  ball,  which  is  thrown  with  its  nose  tilted 
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slightly  upward,  causes  a  truer,  smoother  flight.  The  ball  seems  to 
settle  gently  into  the  arms  of  the  receiver  and  is  easily  caught.  On  the 
contrary,  die  ball  that  is  thrown  with  its  forward  point  tilted  down- 
ward seems  to  bore  its  way  through  the  air  and  is  difficult  to  catch, 
since  it  has  a  habit  of  "doing  a  nose  dive"  at  the  last  moment. 


Fig.  2. — The  forward  pass,  front  view.    Note  how  the  passer  brings  his  arm  up, 
over,  and  down  in  the  same  plane  which  he  wishes  the  ball  to  follow. 

The  Running  Pass. — The  running  pass  is  executed  with  the  same 
arm  and  body  action  as  the  standing  pass,  except  that  both  feet  are  off 
the  ground  when  the  ball  is  released.  Very  few  passers  can  master  this 
skill  "under  fire"  and  should  attempt  it  only  after  perfecting  the  pass 
while  standing. 

Passing  Strategy. — Certain  fundamental  principles  should  guide  the 
passer  in  throwing  to  receivers. 

i.  He  should  lead  the  receiver  to  the  open  side,  i.e.,  to  the  side  in 
which  he  is  facing,  or  the  side  on  which  he  expects  to  catch  the  ball. 
It  is  usually  fatal  to  pass  behind  the  receiver,  since  such  passes  are 
invariably  intercepted. 

2.  Long  passes  should  be  light  passes,  i.e.,  thrown  with  a  moderate 
spin  and  the  point  tilted  slightly  upward.  Short  passes  may  be  thrown 
harder  and  with  more  snap. 

3.  The  passer  should  cleverly  conceal  his  intent.  He  should  either 
look  at  a  decoy  and  then  turn  toward  the  receiver,  or  better  still,  look 
straight  downfield,  keeping  all  receivers  in  the  field  of  vision. 

4.  Passes  should  be  accurately  timed.  Beginners  invariably  hold 
the  ball  too  long.    Passing  "on  the  count"  will  break  the  habit. 

Catching  Passes.— The  catch  should  be  made  with  the  hands. 
The  finer  muscles  and  nerve  endings  are  located  in  the  fingers.  More- 
over, the  fingers  and  hands  are  more  flexible  than  the  arms  and  body. 
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Fingers  should  be  spread  and  the  entire  upper  part  of  the  body  should 
be  entirely  relaxed.  The  ball  should  be  caught  high  in  the  air  while 
looking  back  over  the  shoulder  and  running  at  full  speed.  (Figure  3). 
If  the  pass  is  short  the  receiver  should  exert  every  possible  effort  to 
return  to  make  the  catch  or  prevent  a  possible  interception. 


Fig.  3. — Catching  a  forward  pass.     The  player  catches  the  ball  in  his  hands 

while  running  full  stride. 

Getting  Free  to  Catch  a  Pass. — Every  eligible  pass  receiver,  if  he 
hopes  to  be  the  choice  of  the  passer,  must  learn  to  disguise  his  inten- 
:ions  and  free  himself  from  the  defense.    He  may: 

1.  Feint  to  block  an  opponent  and  suddenly  break  into  the  open. 

2.  Use  a  change  of  pace,  i.e.,  run  at  ordinary  speed  until  the  ball  is 
massed,  then  sprint  past  the  opponent. 

3.  Feint  in  one  direction  and  suddenly  break  the  opposite  way. 

4.  Break  fast  into  the  open  and  execute  a  sudden  stop. 

5.  Run  downfield  and  break  at  a  sharp  angle. 

6.  Follow  one  or  more  teammates  acting  as  decoys. 

The  Lateral  Pass. — The  possibilities  of  the  lateral,  or  backward, 
3ass  are  only  recently  beginning  to  be  fully  realized.  The  modern 
Football  player  must  be  adept  at  handling  the  ball  out  in  the  open  as 
well  as  behind  the  protecting  wall  of  the  offensive  line. 

Methods  of  Throwing  Lateral  Passes. — There  are  at  least  three  well 
developed  methods  of  throwing  lateral  passes.  The  ball  may  be  (1) 
passed  underhand  with  one  hand  (2)  pushed  forward  from  the  chest 
with  two  hands,  like  a  basketball  chest  or  push  pass,  or  (3)  thrown 
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or  spiralled  from  over  the  shoulder  with  two  hands,  Canadian-Rugb 
fashion. 

Types  of  Lateral  Pass  Plays. — The  possible  situations  in  which 
lateral  pass  may  be  used  are  listed  somewhat  in  the  order  of  develop 
ment  of  these  plays. 

i.  The  running  lateral  pass  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage.  In  this  pla 
the  opponents  are  drawn  to  the  man  with  the  ball  who  passes  it  just  befor 
he  is  tackled. 

2.  Lateral  pass  following  a  kick-off  or  punt.  The  object  is  to  dra\ 
the  opponents  to  one  side  of  the  field  and  then  lateral  pass  to  an  opei 
teammate. 

3.  The  delayed  lateral  pass  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The  actua 
lateral  pass  follows  one  or  more  fake  passes  to  decoys  in  an  attempt  t 
deceive  the  entire  defensive  team  into  chasing  a  decoy. 

4.  The  forward-lateral  pass.  This  play  is  made  by  the  receiver  of 
forward  pass,  after  the  pass  has  been  completed  to  him.  Its  chances  o 
success  are  very  good  since  defenders  against  the  forward  pass  are  usuall 
taught  to  "play  the  ball"  after  it  is  thrown.  This  draws  them  all  to  on 
spot  on  the  field  and  makes  an  ideal  situation  for  the  receiver  to  latera 
pass  to  an  open  teammate. 

5.  The  running  lateral  pass  downfield  and  beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage 
This  play  is  none  other  than  the  English  Rugby  lateral  pass,  wherein  th 
ball-carrier  pivots,  just  as  he  is  about  to  be. tackled,  thrusts  his  hips  at  th 
tackier,  and  passes  back  to  an  open  teammate. 

Carrying  the  Ball. — One  of  the  first  skills,  which  the  beginning 
football  player  should  learn,  is  the  proper  method  of  carrying  the  bal 
Most  fumbles  at  critical  moments  of  a  close  game  are  due  to  faulty 
technique  in  holding  the  ball  The  ball  must  not  be  held  like  a  water 
melon  or  a  loaf  of  bread  with  the  hand  and  forearm  around  the  shor 
axis  of  the  ball. 

The  Hand  and  Arm  Hold. — The  fingers  should  be  spread  and  ex 
tended  over  one  point  of  the  ball.  The  other  end  should  rest  in  th 
armpit,  i.e.,  high  up  under  the  arm.  Many  players  make  the  mistake 
of  carrying  the  ball  down  on  the  ribs,  so  that  daylight  shows  betweei 
the  upper  point  of  the  ball  and  the  armpit.  The  ball  should  be  hel< 
tightly  against  the  body.  As  the  ball-carrier  is  tackled  he  should  plac 
the  free  hand  on  the  ball  as  he  falls  to  prevent  fumbling.  Obviously 
on  an  off-tackle  play  or  end  run  the  ball  should  be  carried  in  the  out 
side  arm. 

When  charging  straight  into  the  line,  the  plunger  should  hold  hi 
forearms  in  a  horizontal  position  in  front  of  the  body.  In  this  methoc 
each  hand  is  spread  over  one  end  of  the  ball  with  the  forearms  ex 
tending  along  the  long  axis.    Both  hands  and  arms  are  used  in  holding 
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ie  ball.  As  he  breaks  through  the  line  the  ball-carrier  is  in  position 
>  place  the  ball  under  either  arm.     (Figure  4). 

Changing  the  Ball. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  shift  the  ball  to 
ie  opposite  arm  in  order  to  be  free  to  straight-arm  a  dangerous  op- 
onent. 

In  one  method,  the  free  hand  is  placed  across  the  point  of  the  ball 
rith  the  carrying  hand.  The  fingers  are  interwoven  with  both 
ands  supporting  the  ball  on  the  lower  end.    The  upper  end  is  pulled 
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ig.  4. — Methods  of  carrying  the  ball.  The  drawing  in  the  center  shows  the 
reliminary  out-in-front  grip.  On  the  left  is  shown  the  one-arm  carry,  on  the 
right  is  the  two-arm  line  plunger  carry. 


ut  of  the  armpit,  moved  across  the  chest,  and  placed  in  the  opposite 
rmpit. 

In  another  method,  the  ball-carrier  reaches  over  with  the  free  hand, 
xasps  the  upper  point  of  the  ball  in  the  armpit,  and  slides  the  ball 
cross  the  chest  with  a  hand  grasping  each  end.  The  ball  should  be 
lid  across  the  body  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  chest  or  it  may 
e  turned  end-for-end.  The  lower  point  should  be  placed  in  the  op- 
osite  armpit. 

Kicking  the  Ball. — The  kicking  game  is  a  most  fundamental 
hase  of  football,  and  the  punt  is  by  far  the  most  important  play  in 
he  game.  The  kicking  game  includes  the  punt,  place  and  drop  kick- 
rig,  the  kick-off,  kicking  form,  protecting  the  kicker,  covering  and 
eturning  the  kick,  blocking  kicks,  kicking  strategy  and  various  other 
actors. 

The  Punt. — The  punt  consists  of  dropping  the  ball  from  the 
lands  and  kicking  it  before  it  hits  the  ground.  As  was  stated  above, 
t  is  the  most  important  single  play  in  football. 

The  Stance. — The  punter  should  stand  about  ten  yards  behind  his 
enter.  This  distance  may  vary  somewhat,  however,  with  the  weather, 
he  time  required  in  getting  the  kick  away,  and  the  strength  of  the 
lefense.    The  kicker  should  stand  with  feet  parallel  and  face  squarely 
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to  the  front.  The  weight  should  be  slightly  more  on  the  left  foo; 
assuming  a  right-footed  kicker,  and  the  eyes  should  be  on  the  bal 
The  arms,  hands,  and  fingers  should  be  extended  forward  about  wais 
high  with  the  fingers  comfortably  spread  to  receive  the  ball. 

Holding  and  Dropping  the  Ball. — After  the  punter  catches  th 
center  pass  he  should  quickly  adjust  the  ball  for  the  kick.  Severa 
methods  of  holding  the  ball  are  in  common  use.  In  one  method  i 
is  held  in  both  hands,  one  along  either  side,  and  directly  in  front  o 
the  kicking  foot.  Or  it  may  be  held  with  one  hand  below,  and  th< 
other  above,  and  in  front.  If  the  latter  method  is  employed  the  righ 
hand  should  be  under  the  ball  with  the  middle  finger  along  the  middl< 
seam.    To  kick  high  the  point  is  tilted  upward,  to  kick  low  it  i 


Fig.  5. — Method  of  holding  and  dropping  the  ball  for  a  punt.    If  a  chalk  line  i 

drawn  along  the  middle  seam  of  the  ball  the  punter  can  determine  by  the  mar 

on  the  shoe  how  accurately  he  is  dropping  the  ball. 


tilted  downward.  Likewise  the  front  point  is  turned  right  or  left  tc 
get  direction.  The  ball  should  be  dropped  to  the  foot,  without  chang 
ing  its  position,  by  simply  withdrawing  the  hand  from  underneath 
If  a  chalk  line  is  drawn  along  the  middle  seam  the  punter  can  de- 
termine by  the  mark  on  the  shoe  how  accurately  he  is  dropping  the 
ball.     (Figure  5). 

The  Steps. — The  step-and-one-half  method  of  punting  is  recom- 
mended. A  right-footed  kicker  should  step  first  with  the  right  foot 
next  with  the  left  foot,  and  then  kick  with  the  right.  The  first  step 
is  usually  a  short  one,  the  second  is  a  full  stride,  hence  the  designation 
step-and-a-half. 

Kicking  the  Ball. — For  an  end-over-end  punt  the  ball  should  b< 
dropped  on  the  instep  with  the  long  axis  pointing  directly  ahead  anc 
the  middle  scam  of  the  ball  contacting  the  exact  middle  line  of  the 
instep.    The  left  foot  should  point  and  the  right  leg  should  swing  in 
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ie  direction  of  the  kick.  The  spiral  punt  is  obtained  by  pointing  the 
■ont  end  of  the  ball  slightly  to  the  left.  (Figures  6  and  7). 
The  leg  kick  should  be  a  full  pendulum  swing  exactly  in  the  plane 
direction  of  the  kick.  Swinging  the  leg  in  a  side  arc  should  be 
irefully  avoided.  This  method  is  not  reliable  as  the  ball  may  slide 
ff  the  toe  and  go  out  of  bounds  for  no  gain.    As  the  legs  swing 


(k=^5 


Fig.  6. — A  series  of  correct  form  in  punting  the  ball.    (Side  view.) 

irough  the  knee  is  slightly  bent,  but  it  is  extended  and  locked  at  the 
loment  of  contact.    The  knee  snap  gives  extra  speed  and  distance. 

The  Follow-T hrough. — The  follow-through  adds  distance  and  ac- 
jracy  to  the  punt.  Some  kickers  leave  the  ground  during  the  follow- 
lrough,  others  keep  the  left  foot  planted  solidly  on  the  ground. 

Punting  Tactics. — Under  most  conditions  the  ball  should  be 
tinted  low  and  away  from  the  safety  man.  The  latter  is  always  the 
est  open-field  runner  on  the  opposition  and  it  may  be  the  height  of 
)lly  to  permit  him  to  get  his  hands  on  the  ball.    A  predetermined 
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target  out-of-bounds  should  be  selected  and  the  punter  should  practice 
diligently  until  he  can  hit  such  an  objective  with  great  accuracy.  The 
low  kick  will  result  in  a  long  roll  and  added  distance.  The  punt  out 
of  bounds  is  the  best  guarantee  against  a  long  return  by  the  opposi- 
tion.   Coffin  corner,  i.e.,  that  area  near  the  corner  where  the  side  line 


Fig.  7. — A  series  of  correct  form  in  punting  the  ball  (front  view).   In  the  follow- 
through  (lower  right)  the  left  arm  of  the  punter  is  usually  extended  upward  and 

outward. 


and  goal  line  intersect  is  the  ideal  objective.  Due  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  wind  or  the  "pull"  which  some  kickers  give  the  ball. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  the  right-footed  kicker  to  "pull"  the  ball  to  the 
left  and  vice  versa. 

The  Quick  Kick. — To  be  most  effective  and  successful  a  play 
should  be  concealed  until  the  last  possible  moment.    This  is  certainly 
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e  in  punting,  hence  the  value  of  the  quick  kick.     This  may  be 
ne  in  several  ways.    Some  quick  kickers  step  in  place,  right,  left, 
d  kick.    Others  use  the  rocker-step,  i.e.,  they  step  back  with  the 
t,  step  forward  with  the  left,  then  kick  with  the  right.    In  a  third 
ethod,  the  kicker  steps  back  with  his  kicking  foot,  followed  by  a 
p  with  the  left  foot  to  bring  it  back  of  the  kicking  foot.    The  ball 
ould  be  passed  as  this  foot  strikes  the  ground. 
The  first  essential  in  kicking  is  consistency,  i.e.,  sureness  in  getting 
e  ball  away.    The  next  is  accuracy  or  ability  to  hit  a  target.    These 
e  followed  in  importance  by  speed  in  getting  the  ball  away,  tr a j ee- 
ry, and  finally  distance.     The  last  named  essential  comes  easily 
ith  proper  form  and  leg  conditioning. 

The  Place  Kick. — Unless  a  team  includes  an  exceptional  drop 
cker  statistics  show  the  place  kick  to  be  more  accurate. 

Holding  the  Ball. — If  the  kicker  is  right-footed  it  is  recommended 
lat  the  holder  squat  on  his  two  feet  with  the  right  foot  and  knee 
ointing  toward  the  line  of  scrimmage.  He  should  mark  a  place 
|n  the  ground  about  6  to  8  yards  behind  the  line  and  place  the  ball 
dth  its  long  axis  in  a  vertical  position  on  this  spot. 

When  all  teammates  are  ready  he  should  extend  his  arms  toward 
le  center  with  fingers  spread  as  a  target  for  the  center  pass.  He 
lould  catch  the  ball  and  stand  it  immediately  in  a  vertical  position 
nder  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  The  latter  should  not  be  removed 
ntil  the  ball  is  kicked  out  from  under  them.  The  right  hand  may 
e  used  in  "dressing"  the  ball,  i.e.,  in  turning  the  laces  to  the  front  if 
is  can  be  done  without  delay. 
The  Kic\er's  Position  and  Steps. — The  kicker  should  line  up  with 
he  kicking  toe  directly  behind  the  ball  and  on  an  imaginary  line 
hrough  the  center  of  the  cross  bar  and  the  center  of  the  ball. 

The  position  of  the  left  foot  will  vary  with  individual  kickers. 
Tie  distance  to  the  side  will  depend  upon  the  width  of  the  hips,  and 
yill  be  just  far  enough  to  permit  the  kicking  toe  to  remain  in  the 
lirect  line  of  the  kick.  It  should  be  somewhat  behind  the  ball,  prob- 
ibly  from  2  to  5  or  6  inches,  but  the  tendency  of  beginners  is  to  kick 
rom  too  far  behind  the  ball.  The  position  of  the  left  foot  must  be 
letermined  by  practice. 

The  number  of  steps  will  also  vary  with  individuals  and  the  dis- 
ance  of  the  kick.  In  a  try-for-point,  with  the  cross-bar  on  the  goal 
ine,  the  kicker  could  kick  with  a  pendulum  swing  of  the  leg  from  a 
;tanding  position.  With  the  cross-bar  back  10  yards  from  the  goal 
ine,  steps  are  necessary.    In  a  try-for-point  some  kickers  merely  hop 
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on  the  left  and  kick  with  the  right.    Most  kickers,  especially  whe 
kicking  considerable  distance,  use  the  step-and-a-half  as  in  punting 
In  other  words,  there  should  be  a  short  step  with  the  right  foot, 
full  stride  with  the  left  foot,  followed  by  the  kick.    (Figure  8). 

The  Kic\. — The  kicking  foot  should  swing  forward  in  an  easy 
relaxed  manner  and  with  increasing  momentum.  The  knee  shoul 
be  bent,  and  the  ankle  rigid  at  a  90  degree  angle  with  the  lower  leg 
The  leg  should  be  snapped  forward  so  the  knee  is  straight  at  impact 
The  kicker  should  aim  to  strike  the  ball  on  its  middle  line  and  about 
midway  between  the  lower  point  and  the  belly  of  the  ball.  The  foot 
and  leg  should  follow-through  in  the  exact  line  of  the  kick. 

Watch  the  Ball. — One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  contribut- 
ing to  success  is  that  of  watching  the  ball.  There  is  always  a  great 
temptation  to  watch  the  charging  opponents  out  of  the  corner  of  the 
eye.  This  weakness  probably  causes  more  missed  kicks  than  all  other 
factors  combined. 

Protecting  the  Kicker. — The  line  from  tackle  to  tackle  should 
present  a  solid  unbroken  wall.  The  ends  should  play  out  about  one 
space  and  first  block  the  second  man  outside  their  own  tackles.  The 
backs  should  block  to  the  outside  much  as  they  do  for  a  punt.  This 
keeps  the  center  lane  open  for  the  kick. 

The  Drop  Kick. — The  art  of  drop  kicking  has  been  greatly 
neglected  in  recent  years.  With  patient  practice  the  modern  boy  can 
develop  this  skill  to  the  same  high  degree  of  proficiency  as  that  ac- 
quired by  former  greats  of  the  gridiron. 

The  Hold. — The  ball  should  be  held  with  the  long  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ground  between  the  hands  and  with  the  middle  fingers 
of  each  hand  on  the  side  seams  of  the  ball.  The  thumbs  and  other 
fingers  should  be  spread  normally.  The  ball  should  be  dropped  on 
its  point  from  a  position  as  near  the  ground  as  is  comfortable.  While 
it  varies  with  individuals,  this  position  is  approximately  opposite  the 
left  knee,  assuming  a  right-footed  kicker.  If  all  fingers  are  released 
simultaneously,  the  ball  should  drop  to  the  ground  and  rebound 
straight  up  for  the  short  distance  it  bounces  before  contacted  by  the 
foot. 

The  Kic\. — The  steps  should  be  taken  and  the  foot  should  meet 
the  ball  in  the  same  manner  described  for  the  place  kick.  As  the  dis- 
tance grows  longer  the  ball  should  be  tilted  back  more  and  it  should 
also  be  placed  farther  ahead  of  the  foot.  If  the  toe  of  the  shoe  is 
marked  with  chalk,  the  point  of  meeting  the  ball  can  be  ascertained 
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G.  8. — Place  kicking  technique.    Note  how  the  kicker  watches  the  ball.    Some 
holders  steady  the  ball  with  the  left  hand. 
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The  Multiple  Kick. — The  multiple  kick  is  so  named  becaus 
more  than  one  man  is  involved  in  the  play.  It  can  be  used  only  as  a 
punt.  One  man  holds  the  ball  off  the  ground  while  another  player 
kicks  it.  The  holder  should  crouch  low,  take  the  pass  from  center, 
extend  his  arm  full  length,  and  hold  the  ball  in  the  palm  of  his  open 
hand.  The  kicker  should  contact  the  rear  point  of  the  ball  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  method  formerly  employed  in  booting  the 
teed-up  ball  at  the  kickofT. 

The  KickofT . — The  kickoff  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
plays  of  the  game  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is 
strange,  therefore,  why  so  many  coaches  neglect  to  develop  its  full 
possibilities.  It  is  a  tremendous  psychological  disadvantage  to  the  of- 
fense and  a  corresponding  advantage  to  the  defense  to  start  a  game  on 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  yard  line.  Conversely,  the  ability  to  return  the 
ball  to  the  thirty-five  or  forty  yard  line  is  an  immeasurable  asset  to 
the  attack  and  a  set-back  for  the  defense. 

The  kickoff  should  be  returned  to  about  the  thirty-five  yard  line 
to  make  the  game  even.  If  the  attacking  team  is  forced  to  punt  from 
behind  this  line,  it  will  invariably  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  Kic\. — The  kickoff  is  really  a  place  kick  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  place  and  kick  the  ball.  Because  of 
the  distance  desired  it  is  necessary  to  take  several  running  steps  be- 
fore meeting  the  ball  with  the  toe.  Some  kickers  also  find  it  helpful 
to  tilt  the  ball  slightly  backward.  Some  coaches  believe  the  kickoff 
should  be  made  near  the  sideline  since  this  leaves  two  instead  of  three 
possible  returns. 

Spacing. — The  kicking  team  should  be  spaced  evenly  and  about 
six  paces  apart  across  the  field.  They  should  also  be  arranged  by  al 
ternating  a  fast  runner  with  one  who  runs  at  a  more  moderate  speed. 
This  results  in  waves  of  tacklers  and  prevents  dangerous  holes  in  the 
advancing  barrier.  This  arrangement  is  usually  obtained  by  lining  up 
in  the  regular  way,  i.e.,  end,  tackle,  halfback,  guards,  etc.  The  ends 
and  backs  are  usually  the  fastest  runners  while  the  big  linemen  do 
not  cover  ground  so  rapidly. 

Covering  the  Kickoff. — The  kicking  side  should  run  to  the  re- 
ceiver as  fast  as  possible,  always  careful  to  surround  him  in  a  fan-like 
manner.  As  a  safety  measure,  one  man  should  stay  back  for  a  pos- 
sible return  kick.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  designate  a  man  near 
each  flank  to  proceed  cautiously,  avoid  being  blocked  out,  and  watch 
for  a  break  up  the  sidelines.    The  first  wave  of  tacklers  should  con- 
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;rge  on  the  ball-carrier,  while  the  second  wave  fans  out  and  drifts 
ith  the  ball.    This  breaks  up  double-teaming. 

Receiving  the  Kic\off. — There  are  several  rather  common  methods 
[  returning  the  kickoff.     One  method,  which  is  sometimes  called 
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Diagram  i. — The  cross-blocking  method  of  returning  the  kick-off. 
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►iagram  2. — Returning  the  kick-oft  by  concentrating  the  blocking  on  one  flank. 

ie  wedge,  as  many  interferers  as  possible  form  in  the  shape  of  a 
'edge  in  front  of  the  man  with  the  ball.  The  latter  usually  attempts 
D  follow  this  formation  down  the  middle  of  the  field  and  finally 
reak  out  into  the  open. 
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Other  plans  involve  definite  assignments  for  the  members  of  the 
receiving  team.  Some  of  these  are  illustrated  by  diagrams.  A  definite 
route  is  also  worked  out  for  the  ball-carrier  to  follow.  Frequently,  this 
calls  for  a  start  up  the  middle  of  the  field,  a  cut-back  over  to  one  side 
line,  and  a  final  dash  along  the  side  of  the  field  until  fortunate  enough 
to  break  into  the  open.  In  the  latter  type  of  run  the  blocking  should 
be  concentrated  largely  on  one  side  of  the  field.    (Diagrams  i  and  2). 


Fig.  9. — Falling  on  the  ball.     The  player  has  thrown  his  body  around  the  ball 

and  between  it  and  the  opponent. 

Falling  on  the  Ball. — Inability  to  fall  on  a  loose  ball  in  the 
proper  manner  has  probably  cost  many  a  team  an  important  ball 
game.  This  skill  should  be  learned  by  every  football  player.  This 
docs  not  mean,  however,  that  coaches  and  players  should  resort  to  the 
barbarous  practice  of  falling  on  a  rolling  ball  on  hard  ground  at  the 
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rst  practice  session.  Injuries  to  unconditioned  players  will  often  last 
roughout  the  season.  Practice  in  falling  on  the  ball  should  be  de- 
yed  until  all  players  are  well  conditioned  or  it  should  be  done  on 
>ft  ground.     (Figure  9). 

The  player  should  leave  his  feet  and  execute  a  low  dive  for  the 
ill  with  the  body  parallel  to  the  ground.  The  hands  and  arms 
Lould  be  extended  to  grasp  the  ball.  At  the  same  time,  the  body 
tould  be  thrown  around  it  in  a  pocket-like  manner  with  the  knees 
awn  up  toward  the  chin.  The  ball  should  be  pulled  in  against  the 
omach.    Players  should  learn  to  fall  on  either  side  with  equal  facility. 

Picking  Up  the  Ball. — If  the  situation  permits  running  with 
loose  ball,  the  player  should  scoop  up  the  ball  with  the  open  hands 
y  dropping  the  inside  knee  close  to  the  ball  as  he  dashes  by  it. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

Why  should  the  ball  be  gripped,  rather  than  held  loosely,  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  for  forward  passing? 

How  should  the  beginning  passer  be  taught  to  spiral  the  ball? 

What  are  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  forward  passing  tech- 
nique and  strategy? 

Explain  the  various  methods  to  be  used  by  receivers  to  free  themselves 

for  the  pass. 

What  are  the  three  methods  described  for  throwing  lateral  passes? 
>.  What  are  the  five  types  of  lateral  pass  plays  described  in  the  text? 
\  Describe  the  proper  method  of  carrying  a  football. 
I.  How  should  the  ball  be  shifted  from  one  arm  to  the  other  ? 
).  Explain  in  detail  the  technique  of  place  kicking.    Drop  kicking.    What 

is  the  holder's  position  and  form? 
).  Describe  the  proper  method  of  protecting  the  place  and  drop  kicker. 

Diagram  two  methods  of  returning  the  kickoff. 

How  should  the  players  be  spaced  and  arranged  for  the  kickoff? 

Describe  the  grip,  stance,  step,  swing,  and  follow-through  of  the  punt. 
[.  How  should  a  team  protect  its  kicker  and  cover  its  kicks? 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

F      1.  Long  forward  passes  should  be  thrown  with  a  very  fast  spin  on 

the  ball. 
F      2.  The  forward  passer  should  use  a  three-quarter  overarm  form  in 

throwing  a  pass. 
F      3.  Forward  passers  should  be  taught  to  grip  the  ball. 
F      4.  The  punter's  leg  should  swing  in  a  side  arc. 
F      5.  The   right-footed   punter  steps   first   with   the   right  foot,   then 

steps  with  the  left  foot,  and  kicks  with  the  right. 
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T    F      6.  The  punter  who  kicks  the  ball  within  3  seconds  after  it  leav 

the  center's  hands  is  considered  a  fast  kicker. 
T    F      7.  The  place-kicker  should  stand  at  least  10  yards  behind  the  lin 

to  make  the  kick. 
T    F      8.  Pass  receivers  should  try  to  receive  the  ball  in  the  hands. 
T    F      9.  In  carrying  the  ball,  the  fingers  of  the  ball-carrier,  rather  tha 

the  palm  of  his  hand,  should  extend  over  the  point  of  the  bal 
T    F     10.  On  the  kickoff  the  members  of  the  kicking  team  should  line  u 

about  twelve  paces  apart. 


K 
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OFFENSIVE  LINE  PLAY 


In  the  parlance  of  the  football  field  it  is  often  said  that  the  game 

won  "up  front."  This  means,  and  it  is  almost  a  football  axiom, 
at  the  team  with  the  most  powerful  and  best  coached  line  generally 
ins  the  game.  Efficient  offensive  line  play  is  based  on  expert  block- 
g  and  blocking  is  the  very  essence  of  offensive  football.  Success  in 
is  important  fundamental,  in  turn,  depends  upon  sound  technique 

stance  and  charge.  Well-drilled  linemen  invariably  "beat"  their 
>ponents  to  the  charge,  and  they  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  to  out- 
aneuver  them.  They  are  keen  to  observe  "tell-tale'  mannerisms  like 
slight  change  of  expression  or  a  shifting  of  weight,  which  give 
vay  in  advance  the  opponent's  intentions. 

Modern  offensive  line  play  has  developed  tremendously  along  tech- 
cal  lines  and  to  play  it  well,  requires  speed,  courage,  intelligence  and 
nitless  aggressiveness.  Above  all  a  boy,  who  hopes  to  become  a 
eat  lineman,  should  love  close  body  contact. 

The  Offensive  Stance. — A  wide  offensive  stance  is  essential  to 
)od  line  play.    It  must  be  one  in  which  the  lineman  is  comfortable, 
t  able  to  charge  forward,  move  backward  for  interference,  or  cross- 
eck  easily  and  effectively.    All  linemen  should  assume  the  same 
■ance. 

The  Three-Point  Position. — The  most  effective  position  is  the 
hree-point  stance"  with  the  feet  approximately  on  the  same  line  and 
ith  one  hand  resting  on  the  ground.  The  weight  should  not  be 
ifted  too  far  forward  on  the  hand  since  this  causes  the  lineman  to 
nge  on  his  forward  charge  and  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  pull  out 
r  line  interference.  Likewise,  the  weight  should  not  be  shifted  too 
r  to  the  rear  or  the  forward  charge  will  be  slowed  up  greatly.  The 
-st  stance  is  the  one  in  which  the  weight  is  evenly  distributed  on  the 
lis  of  the  two  feet  and  the  hand.    (Figure  12). 

An  inexperienced  lineman  should  assume  the  proper  stance  by  first 
anding  erect  with  his  feet  approximately  two  feet  apart  and  his  right 
e  even  or  slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  back  of  his  left  heel.  He  should 
en  squat  and  adjust  his  feet  until  he  is  comfortable.  Finally,  he 
tould  place  his  right  hand  lightly  and  comfortably  on  the  ground 
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in  advance  of  his  feet,  with  the  knuckles  rather  than  the  fingerti] 
assisting  in  maintaining  proper  equilibrium.  This  not  only  provid< 
stability,  but  protects  the  fingers  from  injury. 

While  most  of  the  weight  should  be  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  tl 
hand  should  assist  in  giving  balance.    The  head  should  be  erect,  tl 
neck  stiff  or  "bull"  neck,  the  knees  as  wide  as  the  feet,  and  the  bad 
held  in  a  straight  line  from  the  buttocks  to  the  shoulders  and  at  a] 
angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  ground.    The  free  arm  should  be  bei 
with  the  hand  against  the  chest  or  the  fingers  gripping  the  jerse] 
since  the  elbow  can  be  used  effectively  in  cooperation  with  the  shouj 
der  on  the  charge. 

This  position  is  best  suited  to  large  linemen.  Although  the  initi; 
charge  may  not  be  quite  as  hard  as  the  charge  from  the  four  poii 
position,  the  lineman  using  it  is  less  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground  if  h| 
fails  to  get  contact  with  the  opponent's  leg  or  body. 

The  Four-Point  Position. — In  the  four-point  position  both  han< 
are  on  the  ground,  and  since  the  weight  is  farther  forward,  they  a* 
sume  a  portion  of  it.  This  position  is  well  suited  to  small  linemej 
The  initial  charge  is  more  powerful  than  the  charge  from  the  thre< 
point  position,  but  there  is  danger  that  the  blocker  will  lose  his  ba| 
ance  and  fall  to  the  ground.    (Figure  18). 

Common  Mistakes. — High  school  linemen  are  apt  to  make  the  foj 
lowing  mistakes :  If  the  feet  are  too  close  together,  the  balance  is  easil 
lost  in  any  direction.  High  hips  cause  a  loss  of  strength  forward  anJ 
upwards,  and  a  rounded  back  with  the  head  down  has  the  same  baj 
results.  Too  much  weight  on  the  hands  causes  the  player  to  go  t\ 
the  ground  on  the  first  step  of  his  offensive  charge.  It  not  only  plac< 
the  blocker  under  a  strain,  but  allows  the  defensive  opponent  oppoi 
tunity  to  pull  the  offensive  lineman  forward  and  out  of  the  play.  Th| 
head  must  be  up  to  visualize  the  position  of  the  opponent,  and  to  s< 
and  to  duck  his  straight  arm.  This  will  assure  gaining  contact  o^ 
his  body  with  real  drive. 

The  Center  Stance. — There  are  two  types   of  center   position! 
namely,  the  parallel  foot  position  with  the  buttocks  low,  head-up,  an< 
most  of  the  weight  on  the  two  feet,  and  the  stride  position  with  on| 
foot  forward  supporting  most  of  the  weight;  the  other  back  for  coi 
fort,  with  the  buttocks  and  back  on  the  same  level  with  the  shoul 
dcrs.    The  ball  should  be  placed  at  arm's  length  where  freedom  o| 
movement  and  efficiency  in  passing  are  possible.    Obviously,  this  meal 
no  weight  be  placed  on  the  ball. 
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Offensive  Charging  and  Blocking. — The  offensive  lineman 
lould  take  advantage  of  his  starting  signal  and  "beat"  his  opponent 
)  the  charge  with  all  the  power  at  his  command. 

Contact  should  be  made  by  moving  the  feet  in  short  choppy  steps 
id  driving  the  shoulder  into  the  opponent.  The  neck  should  be 
gid,  the  head  up,  the  eyes  open,  and  the  buttocks  low. 

Blocking. — Just  as  tackling  is  the  most  important  feature  of  de- 
:nsive  football,  so  is  blocking  the  very  essence  of  offensive  play.    In 

far  as  a  team  is  concerned,  good  blocking  is  more  important  than 
ne  ball-carrying.  It  is  the  primary  fundamental  in  any  offensive 
stem  and  there  can  be  no  really  successful  offense  without  a  high 
pe  of  blocking.  Because  of  its  importance  and  because  of  the  fact 
at  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  unnatural  skills  to  master,  it 
lould  be  learned  by  every  boy  early  in  the  season.  It  is  natural  for 
boy  to  want  to  use  his  hands  when  confronted  by  an  opponent,  but 
le  rules  do  not  permit  the  use  of  hands  by  the  offense.  In  order  to 
ake  blocking  habitual  without  illegal  use  of  hands,  it  is  important 

practice  the  skill  daily.  In  the  early  days  of  football  almost  all  in- 
rfering  and  blocking  were  done  with  the  shoulders,  and  players  sel- 
)m  left  their  feet,  but  in  recent  years  the  body  block  has  also  become 
jite  common. 

The  average  lineman  should  be  content  with  mastering  two  funda- 
ental  types  of  blocks  for  use  in  his  charging  and  running  interfer- 
lce.  They  are  the  shoulder  charge  or  bloc\  and  the  cross-body  bloc\. 
he  other  blocks  which  develop  from  these  such  as  the  reverse,  knee, 
ip,  cartwheel,  combination  and  other  blocks  will  come  naturally  after 
Lese  two  fundamental  blocks  are  mastered.    (Figure  10). 

The  Shoulder  Bloc\. — The  shoulder  block  is  fundamentally  a  tackle 
ithout  the  use  of  the  arms.  It  can  be  used  in  the  line  or  in  running 
terference,  but  is  used  the  major  part  of  the  time  in  close  line  play, 
he  lineman  should  drive  into  the  opponent  from  a  low  position  with 
lort  digging  steps.  Lunging  should  be  avoided  since  it  results  in 
ss  of  balance.  The  charge  should  be  low,  quick,  hard,  and  forward- 
Dward  with  the  head  up,  hips  low,  back  straight,  and  eyes  on  the 
inter  of  the  opponent's  torso  to  see  any  trick  defensive  moves.  The 
:ad  should  be  thrust  to  the  side  opposite  the  direction  the  opponent 
to  be  blocked,  and  contact  should  be  made  on  him  with  the  shoulder, 
eck  and  bent  arm.  If  the  charge  is  to  be  sustained,  the  feet  must  be 
ell  spread  and  the  steps  must  be  short.    (Figure  10). 

The  straight-arm  of  the  opponent  may  be  broken  by  throwing  it 
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off  with  the  nearest  bent  forearm.  Or  it  may  be  necessary  to  duck 
under  his  hands  and  come  up  from  underneath  for  contact.  The  head, 
body,  and  feet,  therefore,  should  be  under  control  at  all  times  to  enable 
the  blocker  to  drive  under  and  up,  or  to  the  right  or  left  depending 
upon  the  actions  of  the  opponent. 

The  Cross-Body  Bloc\. — The  cross-body  block  may  be  executec 
from  a  position  in  the  line  or  while  running  interference.  It  is  often 
called  the  open-field  bloc\  when  applied  in  the  open.  The  blocker 
should  run  hard  but  not  too  low.  He  should  drive  almost  "through" 
his  opponent  before  he  drops  his  shoulder,  and  throws  his  body  above 


Fig.  io. — The  shoulder  block  (left)  and  cross-body  block  (right).   After  ducking 
the  opponent's  arm  and  hand  the  blocker  on  the  left  should  lower  his  hips  anc 

raise  his  head  as  he  gains  contact. 


the  knees  and  across  the  thighs  of  his  opponent.  If  the  opponent  re- 
treats, the  blocker  should  keep  contact  by  following  up  with  a  crab- 
like motion.  The  blocker  should  avoid  such  common  mistakes  & 
leaving  the  feet  too  soon,  hesitating  before  making  contact,  and  mak- 
ing the  contact  too  low.    (Figure  io). 

Other  Blocks. — Other  blocks,  commonly  called  by  such  names  ai 
Indian  Block,  Dive  and  Roll  Block,  Cartwheel  Block,  Check  Block 
and  Reverse  Body  Block  are  really  variations  or  combinations  of  th 
shoulder  and  cross-body  blocks.     (Figure  io). 

Team  Worh^  in  Blocking. — Much  of  the  charging  and  blocking  o 
linemen  is  done  in  pairs.  Usually  one  acts  as  pivot  post  by  making 
contact  with  the  opponent  and  holding  ground,  while  his  teammafc 
charges  the  opponent  back  and  around  the  post  and  away  from  th 
play.     (Figure  12). 
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Line  Interference.— The  ability  to  pull  out  of  the  line  and  run 
erference  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  skills  the  lineman  is  called 
:>n  to  perform  and  in  the  modern  game  every  man  on  the  line  must 
ck  for  the  ball-carrier  at  one  time  or  another. 


,  ii. — The  knee  and  leg  block  (upper  left),  the  shoulder  block  (upper  right) 
md  double-teaming  (below).   Note  the  high-low  block  on  the  lower  right. 

It  is  imperative  that  linemen  learn  to  pull  out  quickly  and  get 
)  position  to  block  and  clear  rather  than  clutter  the  way.  The  start 
innatural  and  much  time  will  be  consumed  in  executing  it  unless 

rhythm  is  fully  mastered  by  daily  practice.  There  are  two  ways  of 
ling  out  for  line  interference,  known  as  the  cross-over  method  and 

near-foot  method. 
The   Cross-Over   Method. — In   the    first   method,   as   the    ball    is 
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snapped,  the  player  pivots  on  the  near  foot,  i.e.,  the  foot  on  the  sP 
in  the  direction  he  plans  to  go.    At  the  same  time,  he  steps  over  a 
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Fig.   12. — Team  work  in  blocking  by  two  offensive  linemen. 

across  with  the  other  or  far  foot  and  pushes  off  with  his  hands, 
should  swing  the  arms  vigorously  and  run  low  with  short  drivil 
steps. 
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The  Near-Foot  Method. — In  the  second  method,  as  the  ball  is 
pped,  the  player  takes  a  short  step  back  and  out  toward  the  play 
h  his  outside  foot,  i.e.,  the  foot  on  the  side  in  the  direction  of  the 
y.    He  then  pivots  on  this  foot  and  at  the  same  time  steps  over 


Fig.  13. — The  guard  pulls  out  of  the  line  to  run  interference. 


across  with  the  other  or  far  foot.  He,  too,  should  speed  up  his 
:-away"  by  a  vigorous  push-off  with  the  hands.  The  lineman 
ild  avoid  stepping  straight  bac\  as  this  wastes  a  half  or  full  stride 
etting  ahead  of  the  play  and  is  a  common  cause  of  the  failure  of 
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running  plays.    Again  it  should  be  stated  that  the  step  is  back  an 
out  toward  the  play.    (Figure  13). 

The  lineman  should  be  careful  in  assuming  his  stance  so  that  h 
does  not  give  away  his  intentions.  He  should  point  straight  ahea 
with  his  eyes  forward  and  he  should  avoid  any  leaning  or  change  c 
facial  expression. 

As  he  pulls  out  of  the  line,  he  should  be  alert  for  any  opponent  wh 
may  have  sliced  through.  He  should  start  low,  hard  and  fast  and  tur 
sharply  toward  the  defense  by  pushing  off  the  outside  foot.  As  h 
runs  he  should  charge  anyone  blocking  his  pathway  to  his  assigne 
opponent. 

Blocking  on  Kicks. — Since  the  punt  is  said  to  be  the  most  in 
portant  single  play  in  football,  it  is  imperative  that  each  member  c 
the  team  do  his  full  share  in  its  successful  execution.  This  is  certainl 
true  of  the  linemen.  They  must  first  protect  the  kicker  and  the 
get  down  field  to  cover  the  kick.  They  should  never  neglect  th 
former,  however,  and  permit  a  defensive  man  to  break  through,  i 
their  eagerness  to  do  the  latter. 

With  the  opposing  defensive  center  playing  out  of  the  line  on 
of  the  five  offensive  linemen,  in  addition  to  the  ends,  may  go  dow 
field  as  soon  as  the  ball  is  snapped,  but  all  linemen  should  clearl 
understand  which  man  it  is  to  be.  The  offensive  linemen  should  b 
constantly  alert  on  punts  for  the  situation  in  which  one  or  both  of  th 
backers-up,  the  fullback  and  center,  sneak  into  the  line  making 
a  seven  or  eight  man  defensive  alignment.  In  meeting  this  maneuv( 
the  five  center  linemen  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  ends,  should  n 
main  intact  and  block  as  a  unit.    (Diagram  66). 

The  technique  for  blocking  on  kicks  should  be  thoroughly  unde] 
stood  by  every  lineman.  The  lineman  should  not  leave  his  position  t 
bloc\  for  kjckj.  If  he  moves  forward  or  to  the  side,  the  results  wi 
be  fatal.  He  should  remain  stationary,  but  in  a  semi-crouched  an 
alert  position,  until  his  opponent  "shows"  or  "commits  himself"  an 
indicates  his  intentions  and  the  direction  of  his  charge.  Guards  an 
tackles  should  be  wedged  or  braced  toward  the  center  with  feet  brace 
and  elbows  lifted  and  spread.  That  is,  they  should  protect  the  inside 
since  the  shortest  path  to  block  the  kick  is  through  the  center  of  th 
line.  The  opponents  should  be  forced  to  go  outside  and  around  th 
flan\s,  since  the  distance  is  greater  and  the  kick  will  be  made  befoi 
they  can  interfere.  Moreover,  by  forcing  them  outside  addition; 
backficld  blocking  can  be  easily  applied. 

The  lineman's  task  is  not  finished  after  the  kick  has  been  succesl 
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y  made.    The  ends  should  rush  down  field  and  tackle  the  punt- 

iver  or  force  him  up  the  middle  of  the  field  toward  the  five  center 
*men.   The  latter  should  dash  down  field  in  a  fan-like  formation 

at  top  speed  the  moment  they  hear  the  kicker's  foot  meet  the  ball, 
e  of  the  surest  signs  of  poor  coaching  and  careless  playing  is  that 
the  lineman,  who  stands  and  stares  skyward  at  the  ball  after  it  has 
n  kicked.  There  is  no  place  on  a  football  team  for  a  "daisy- 
ker."     (Diagram  69). 

In  addition  to  their  duties  in  charging,  running  interference,  and 
tecting  the  kicker  the  linemen  are  also  called  upon  to  block  for 

passer. 

Blocking  For  Passes. — Since  the  success  of  a  passing  attack 
>ends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  time  which  the  passer  is  per- 
:ted  in  spotting  his  receiver,  it  is  highly  important  that  he  receive 

greatest  possible  protection.    This  is  one  of  the  primary  functions 
the  line.    There  are  at  least  two  methods  of  pulling-out  employed 
the  guards  and  tackles.    (Diagrams  45  to  49;  also  59  and  60). 
On  or  Close  to  the  Line  of  Scrimmage. — One  method,  although 

commonly  used,  is  very  effective  under  certain  conditions.    If  the 
)onent  is  a  fast  charger  and  not  more  than  two  spaces  removed 
m  the  blocker,  the  latter  can  employ  an  effective  shoulder  charge  or 
ss-body  block  at  or  near  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
Behind  the  Line  of  Scrimmage. — In  the  other  and  more  common 
thod  the  blocking  lineman  fades  back  several  yards  behind  the 
and  meets  an  incoming  opponent  from  the  inside.    Ordinarily, 
should  employ  a  cross-body  block  or  force  his  adversary  beyond  or 
the  outside  of  the  passer.    (Diagrams  45  to  49;  also  59  and  60). 
The  players,  who  remain  on  the  line,  should  wait  for  the  oppo- 
nts  to  "commit"  themselves,  and  then  actively  block  them  out. 
ice  it  is  not  necessary  to  move  them,  a  cross-body  or  shoulder  block 
}uld  keep  them  out  of  the  play. 

Offensive  Play  of  the  Center. — The  center  probably  influences 
!  offensive  play  of  the  team  more  than  any  other  individual  on  the 
m.  The  attack  revolves  around  his  position  since  he  starts  every 
ry  by  passing  the  ball.  If  he  passes  badly,  the  play  is  adversely 
ected  and  is  almost  certain  to  fail.  Faulty  center  passing,  more  than 
y  other  single  factor,  will  cause  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the 
ckfield  and  the  ball-carrier  will  surely  be  slow,  hesitant,  and  vacil- 
ing  in  his  start. 

The    first    duty   of    the   center,    therefore,   is   to   pass    the   ball 
:urately. 
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The  Center  Pass. — The  center  should  assume  one  of  the  positio 
described  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  The  ball  must  be  flat 
the  ground  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  side  lines.  If  the  cent 
is  right-handed,  he  should  grip  the  ball  for  the  spiral  pass  with  t 
right  hand  much  as  he  would  for  a  forward  pass.  This  would  pla 
the  right  hand  to  the  front  and  right  side  of  the  ball.  It  should 
rotated  to  the  right  and  under  as  the  ball  is  placed  in  position  to  pa 
The  spiral  pass  is,  in  reality,  an  underhand  forward  pass.    The  1 


Fig.  14. — The  center  stance  and  two  methods  of  gripping  the  ball  for  the  cei 
pass.    The  grip  for  the  spiral  pass  (center)  and  the  end-over-end  pass  (righ 

hand  should  be  placed  on  the  left  and  somewhat  toward  the  rear  of 
ball  and  is  used  merely  in  guiding  the  ball. 

Types  of  Passes. — The  center  must  be  able  to  make  several  type* 
passes  of  varying  speed  and  distance.  The  punter  requires  a  v 
fast  pass  directly  at  him  and  about  ten  yards  in  length.  The  h 
back,  on  an  off-tackle  play,  should  be  given  a  pass  of  medium  sp 
of  four  and  one-half  to  six  yards  in  length  which  "leads"  the  recei 
slightly.  On  line  plunges  the  pass  should  be  "lobbed"  or  "floated" 
"hung  in  the  air"  two  or  three  yards  behind  the  line  of  scrimm 
where  the  plunger  can  pick  it  out  of  the  air.  On  spinner  plays 
pass  is  of  medium  distance  and  must  be  faster  and  directly  at  the 
cciving  back.    (Figure  14). 

The  Center  Charge.— After  the  pass  has  been  accurately  m| 
the  center  should  block  like  any  other  lineman.    He  should  imm< 
ately  spread  his  elbows  and  raise  his  bent  arms  to  the  level  of 
shoulders  and  charge  or  block  as  the  play  indicates.     By  watchi 
the  feet  of  his  opponent  he  may  learn  his  intentions  in  advance.  I 
single  blocking  he  should  try  to  contact  him  on  or  behind  the  ' 
of  scrimmage,  particularly  if  checking  away  from  the  play.    If  douj 
teaming,   his   assisting   teammate   should   act   as   the   blocking  p 
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lile  he  does  the  turning  of  the  opponent  away  from  the  play 
igure  15). 

Offensive  Play  of  the  Ends.— In  no  department  of  football  has 
3re  progress  been  made  than  in  the  technique  of  end  play.    Few 


Fig.  15. — The  center  pass  and  charge. 

ien  have  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  be  the  ideal  end,  since 
ley  must  be  rugged  enough  to  "box"  the  defensive  tackles,  tall  and 
lpple  enough  to  catch  passes,  and  fast  enough  to  cover  kicks  and 
ude  the  pass  defenders. 

Blocking  the  Tactyes. — The  strong  side  end  should  be  an  excep- 
onal  blocker  and  adept  at  "double-teaming"  with  a  teammate.    The 
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short  side  end  should  be  an  expert  single  blocker.  Both  should  exce 
at  "boxing"  the  tackle.  Each  should  assume  a  square  stance  in  whic 
he  is  prepared  to  meet  every  defensive  maneuver  of  the  opposition 
He  should  be  a  force  with  which  the  tackles  must  reckon  rather  thai 
a  "push-over"  that  can  be  forgotten  for  the  duration  of  the  game 
Each  should  be  prepared  to  duck  a  straight-arm,  meet  a  side  step,  o. 
block  a  fast  charge.  In  ducking  the  hands  of  the  tackle,  he  shoul< 
use  a  dip  charge  and  come  up  from  underneath.  In  meeting  a  sic 
step  he  should  slide  laterally  with  the  opposing  tackle  and  apply  th 
block  on  the  line  of  scrimmage.  Against  a  fast  charging  tackle  h 
should  block  the  opponent  as  he  goes  past.  The  tackle  who  tries 
overpower  him  should  be  beaten  to  the  charge.    (Figure  16). 

Receiving  Passes. — In  addition  to  the  ability  to  block  the  tackle  th 
end  must  be  clever  enough  to  break  past  him  and  across  the  line  c 
scrimmage  for  a  pass.  A  skillful  end  frequently  feints  to  block  th 
tackle  first.  He  should  then  plan  to  deceive  the  defensive  halfbac 
by  a  right-left  or  left-right  feint,  i.e.,  by  some  mannerism  he  shoul 
make  it  appear  that  he  is  going  to  break  to  the  right  but  then  shoul 
suddenly  cut  to  the  left  and  vice  versa.  He  should  also  use  a  chang 
of-pace  to  get  past  his  defender.  He  should  never  loaf  even  if  he 
only  a  decoy.  Moreover,  he  should  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  gt 
to  every  pass  regardless  of  how  badly  it  is  thrown  since  there  is 
possibility  of  interception  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  air.  If  the  ball  is  ir 
tercepted,  he  should  always  be  prepared  to  make  a  tackle. 

Covering  Punts. — On  all  punts  the  end  must  race  down  fiel 
with  the  snap  of  the  ball  and  tackle  the  receiver  or  turn  him  in  to  th 
other  linemen.  He  should  avoid  the  defensive  back  assigned  to  ta 
him  out.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  hands,  by  feinting  righ 
left  or  left-right,  or  by  a  change-of-pace.  As  soon  as  he  hears  the  th 
of  the  foot  on  the  ball  he  should  take  a  quick  glance  at  the  ball 
determine  its  course.  He  must  be  careful,  however,  for  the  defensi 
back  will  probably  attempt  to  block  him  just  as  he  looks  back,  h 
should  concentrate  on  getting  down  the  field  and  on  tackling  the  r 
ceiver.  He  cannot  afford  to  be  delayed  or  to  permit  his  attention 
be  diverted  by  his  opponent.  While  ends  must  tackle  with  some  bol 
ness  and  abandon  they  must  exercise  great  care  to  avoid  running  pa 
their  man. 
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'ig.  16. — The  reverse  body  block.    The  blocker  feints  to  block  with  the  right  side 
£  his  body  but  suddenly  throws  his  head  to  the  right  and  blocks  with  the  left 
side.    Used  frequently  by  the  end  in  blocking  the  tackle. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

i.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  "the  game  was  won  up  front"? 

2.  Describe  in  detail  the  stance  of  an  offensive  lineman. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  two  fundamental  blocks  in  football. 

4.  Describe  the  two  common  methods  linemen  use  in  pulling  out  of  th< 
line  and  into  the  interference. 

5.  Explain  the  duties  of  each  lineman  in  blocking  on  kicks. 

6.  Discuss  the  statement  "The  lineman  should  not  leave  his  position  to 
block  for  kicks." 

7.  Explain  two  methods  of  blocking  for  passes.    Which  one  should  high 
school  players  use? 

8.  What  are  the  various  types  of  passes  the  center  must  master? 

9.  In  what  way  does  the  center  "probably  influence  the  offensive  play  o\ 
the  team  more  than  any  other  individual  on  the  team"? 

10.  What  qualifications  should  one  look  for  in  the  ideal  offensive  end? 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  All  linemen  should  assume  the  same  stance. 

T    F      2.  In  the  three-point  offensive  line  position  both  hands  of  the  line 

man  are  on  the  ground. 
T    F      3.  The  two  most  fundamental  blocks  in  football  are  the  shouldei 

block  and  the  cross-body  block. 
T    F      4.  The  text  mentions  two  methods  of  teaching  linemen  to  pull  ou 

into  the  interference;  the  cross-over  method  and  the  feet-paralle 

method. 
T    F      5.  One  lineman,  in  addition  to  the  two  ends,  should  go  down  fielc 

on  a  punt  play,  as  soon  as  the  ball  is  snapped. 
T    F      6.  The  linemen  should  not  leave  their  positions  to  block  for  kicks 
T    F      7.  The  spiral  center  pass  is  really  an  underhand  forward  pass. 
T    F      8.  After  the  center  pass  has  been  made  the  center  should  bloc! 

like  any  other  lineman. 
T    F      9.  The  decoy  on  a  forward  pass   should  run  approximately  hal 

speed  to  his  designated  spot. 
T    F     10.  The  end  should  watch  the  punted  ball  out  of  the  corner  of  hi 

eyes  as  he  runs  down  the  field  to  tackle  the  receiver. 


CHAPTER    3 

DEFENSIVE   LINE   PLAY 


It  was  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  game  is  frequently  won 
'up  front."  Similarly,  it  could  be  said  that  the  game  is  saved  "up 
:ront.',  Moreover,  while  blocking  is  the  basis  of  the  offense,  so  is 
ackling  the  basis  of  the  defense. 

Tackling  Technique. — Tackling  is  the  very  essence  of  defense. 
Sfo  young  player  should  hope  to  be  placed  on  a  team  unless  he  has 
)ecome  adept  at  this  most  important  fundamental.  A  good  tackling 
:eam  will  never  be  beaten  badly.  The  spirit  and  fierceness  of  the 
ackle  is  probably  as  important  as  proper  form.  The  player  who  is 
^ager  to  gain  contact  and  who  thrills  in  making  a  clean,  hard  tackle 
vill  easily  learn  the  correct  form.  The  manner  of  making  the  tackle 
vill  depend  largely  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  man  with  the  ball. 
Fhere  are  at  least  three  types  of  tackles:  the  front,  or  head-on  tackle; 
he  side,  or  cross  tackle;  and  the  tackle  from  behind. 

The  Straight-on  Tackle. — The  first  type  to  learn  is  the  straight-on 
ackle.  Here  a  defensive  player  should  attempt  to  get  the  runner  as 
oon  as  possible.  He  should  keep  the  body  balanced  with  the  weight 
ow.  The  shoulders  must  gain  contact  by  being  lowered  under  the 
"unner's  straight-arm.  This  straight-arm  can  be  met  with  a  straight, 
ow  back  and  a  terrific  leg  drive.  The  feet  should  be  rather  wide 
ipart,  and  as  the  shoulder  strikes,  the  tackier  should  finish  with  a  hard 
drive.  As  the  tackier  charges  toward  the  runner,  he  should  carry  his 
urns  forward  at  the  last  moment,  and  eye  the  spot  to  be  tackled.  The 
3oint  for  shoulder  contact  is  on  the  leg  and  slightly  above  the  knees. 
A.s  the  arms  are  spread,  they  should  be  thrown  around  the  runner's 
egs  at  the  knees,  or  slightly  below  them.  As  the  shoulders  drive  the 
Dpponent's  upper  leg  and  body  backward,  the  arms  should  squeeze  the 
cnees  of  the  opponent  together  and  pull  the  lower  legs  forward.  These 
two  opposing  forces  will  cause  the  runner  to  lose  his  balance  and  fall 
Dackward.  Some  coaches  teach  the  tackier  to  drive  his  head  straight 
into  the  opponent.  In  another  method  which  is  the  most  widely  used, 
the  tackier  is  taught  to  drive  the  shoulder  into  the  opponent  with  the 
head  on  one  side.  The  tackier  should  run  or  carry  the  opponent  back- 
ward, throw  him  on  his  back,  and  fall  directly  on  him.  Tackles  should 
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be  made  with  the  top  and  back  of  the  shoulders,  not  the  front.  Tacklers 
who  use  the  front  of  die  shoulders  have  no  drive. 

In  making  this  front  tackle,  the  tackier  must  anticipate  a  sudden 
change  of  direction  by  the  ball-carrier  and  must  not  get  caught  off  bal- 
ance.   The  tac\ler  should  feint  his  intentions  just  as  the  runner  does. 

The  Tackle  from  the  Side. — The  cross  or  side  tackle  may  be  made 
by  running  into  the  opponent  or  by  leaving  the  feet.  The  tackier  also 
may  be  taught  to  drive  into  the  ball-carrier's  legs  or  throw  the  body 
across  his  path.     (Figure  17). 


Fig.   17. — Tackling  from  the  side.     Note  how  the  tackier  runs  or  drives  into  tl 
ball-carrier  with  head  up,  back  straight,  and  hips  low. 


In  the  one  method  the  tackier  should  keep  his  feet  and  drive  int 
the  near  leg  of  the  opponent.  This  action  knocks  the  legs  from  undc 
the  man  with  the  ball  who  falls  forward  in  the  arms  of  the  tackle 
In  another  method  the  tackier  should  leave  his  feet  and  shoot  his  heai 
neck,  and  shoulders  across  and  in  front  of  the  runner  a  little  farthe 
than  appears  necessary.  The  runner's  legs  should  be  grasped  an 
pulled  together.  As  the  tackier  turns  his  shoulders  toward  the  bal 
carrier,  he  should  grasp  the  opponent's  outside  leg  or  knee.    The  knee 
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hould  be  pulled  together  and  held  firmly  against  the  tackler's  breast, 
"his  causes  the  runner  to  lose  his  balance,  hence  the  tackle  is  nearly 
lways  completed  with  a  roll.  To  do  this,  the  player  should  drop  the 
boulder  nearest  the  ground,  and  fall  under  the  opponent.  When  the 
oil  is  completed,  the  tackier  will  be  on  top. 

In  tackling  from  the  side  the  head  should  not  be  permitted  to  slide 
ehind  the  ball-carrier.  The  latter  can  easily  push  the  tackler's  head 
nto  the  ground  and  break  away  from  this  one-handed  type  of  tackle. 
Joys  should  practice  this  tackle  from  both  sides. 

The  Tackle  from  Behind. — This  tackle  requires  courage,  accurate 
udgment  of  speed  and  distance,  and  a  terrific  leg  drive.  The  tackier 
hould  aim  high,  leap  off  both  feet,  attempt  to  grasp  the  opponent 
round  the  neck,  and  pull  him  to  the  ground.  If  the  distance  has  been 
nisjudged,  and  the  tackier  is  too  far  away  to  hit  high,  he  may  still 
ackle  around  the  legs  or  grasp  a  foot  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  bring 
he  ball-carrier  down. 

Above  everything  else  in  tackling,  the  eyes  should  be  open.  There 
s  no  place  for  a  blind  man  on  a  football  field. 

Individual  Stunts  on  Defense.— While  tackling  is  the  most 
mportant  defensive  fundamental  in  football,  it  cannot  be  performed 
mless  the  defensive  player  can  fight  his  way  to  the  ball-carrier.  In 
>rder  to  do  this  successfully,  he  must  learn  a  variety  of  subtle  methods 
)f  evading  or  eliminating  the  offensive  opponents  who  block  his  path. 
These  are  commonly  called  individual  stunts. 

Defensive  Stunts  of  the  Guard. — While  the  guards  assume 
more  or  less  unheralded  role,  they  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
vork  of  the  defensive  line.    (Figure  18). 

The  guard  may  assume  a  low  stance  with  both  hands  on  the  ground 
'four-point  position),  or  he  may  take  a  more  upright  semi-crouch  posi- 
ion  (three-point)  with  one  hand  on  the  ground  and  the  other  hand 
>n  the  knee.  Almost  without  exception  the  guard  should  drive  across 
he  line  to  control  the  neutral  zone  and  protect  his  territory  imme- 
liately  in  front.  He  should  not  always  drive  through  to  the  offensive 
)ackfield,  however,  on  all  plays  as  he  is  usually  the  target  for  many  of 
he  attacking  team's  "mouse-trap"  plays.  If  he  meets  no  opposition  on 
lis  charge,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  he  is  being  inveigled  into  a 
'trap."  He  should  immediately  stop  and  drop  down  on  both  hands 
md  feet  and  protect  his  territory.  Above  all  he  should  avoid  being 
iriven  out  of  position.  In  modern  football  the  defensive  linemen  are 
)eing  "mouse-trapped"  from  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  so  the 
uard  should  be  alert  for  blockers  from  either  direction.    Occasionally, 
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he  will  use  his  hands  on  his  opponent,  hold  his  position,  and  then  at- 
tempt to  get  to  the  play. 

All  beginning  linemen  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
should  charge  or  play  but  one  opponent  at  a  time.  It  is  folly  to  try  to 
overpower  two  good  offensive  linemen.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should 
play  one  or  the  other,  or  one,  then  the  other  with  quick,  cat-like 
charges,  using  various  methods  of  breaking  through. 


Fig.  i 8. — Three  defensive  positions  for  linemen:  four-point,  with  both  hands  o 
the  ground   (lower);  three-point,  with  one  hand  on  the  ground  (upper  left' 

and   the  semi-crouch   (upper  right). 


The  Shoulder  Charge.— One  of  the  most  frequently  used  weapon 
of  the  defensive  guard  is  the  straight  shoulder  charge.  This  maneuvc 
should  be  launched  from  a  low  position,  and  contact  is  made  with  th 
shoulder  somewhere  below  the  shoulders  of  the  opponent.  The  driv 
is  made  off  the  leg  on  the  side  of  the  shoulder  employed,  i.e.,  if  th 
guard  blocks  with  his  right  shoulder,  he  should  drive  off  his  right  le 
Elbows  and  hands  should  be  used  to  add  force  to  the  drive  in  attemp 
ing  to  lift  the  opponent  and  move  him  upward  and  backward.  Tl 
success  of  this  defensive  movement  depends  largely  upon  "beating"  tl 
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opponent  to  the  charge.     It  should  be  varied,  however,  with  other 
stunts,  including  the  dip  or  submarine  charge. 

The  Dip  or  Submarine  Charge. — The  dip  or  submarine  charge, 
sometimes  called  the  down-and-up  charge,  is  a  dive  under  the  inside 
knees  of  the  two  opposing  linemen.  The  guard  should  land  with  his 
chest  and  hands  on  the  ground.  The  elbows  should  be  held  near  the 
body  and  the  hands  should  be  near  his  head  to  assist  in  pulling  him 
through  the  opening.  It  is  important  that  the  legs  be  pulled  up  under 
him  immediately  and  this,  in  turn,  should  be  followed  by  a  quic\ 
push-up  with  the  hands.  The  guard  must  not  ]  or  get  to  push-up .  If 
he  fails  to  come  up  or  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  drawing  his  legs  under 
his  body,  the  opponents  will  fall  on  him  and  keep  him  out  of  the  play. 
If  he  comes  up  and  fights  his  way  through,  he  is  in  excellent  position 
to  make  a  tackle.  If  he  fails  to  get  through,  he  has  at  least  closed  the 
hole  and  has  prevented  any  gain  over  his  territory.  The  dive  is  usually 
more  effective  than  the  shoulder  charge  which  attempts  to  split  the 
offensive  line.  This  stratagem,  however,  should  be  varied  with  its 
counterpart,  known  as  the  "hop-over"  or  "over-the-top." 

Over-t he-Top. — An  excellent  stunt  to  use  as  an  occasional  alternate 
to  the  dip  is  the  "hop-over"  or  the  dive  "over-the-top."  After  several 
submarine  charges  by  the  defensive  guard  the  offensive  linemen  are 
likely  to  be  charging  very  low.  This  situation  presents  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  guard  to  hop  or  dive  over  these  two  opponents  and 
into  their  backfield.  A  crafty  lineman,  at  times,  may  feint  to  go  low 
and  then  dive  over  the  top.  Again  he  may  stand  high  and  feint  to 
charge  high  but  suddenly  dive  underneath.  Or  he  may  feint  high  or 
low  and  actually  charge  where  he  feints.  This  kind  of  defensive 
stratagem  will  keep  the  attacking  team  guessing.  In  addition  to  the 
stunts  described  above,  the  versatile  player  will  need  other  methods  of 
defending  his  position. 

The  Double-Coordination  Charge. — The  double-coordination  or 
split  charge  is  used  to  fight  through  between  two  opponents.  The 
first  movement  consists  of  a  powerful  drive  of  both  hands  against  the 
shoulder  or  body  of  one  opponent,  usually  the  man  toward  the  outside 
of  the  line.  The  second  movement,  which  follows  immediately  and 
with  cat-like  swiftness,  consists  of  sliding  the  knee  on  the  opposite  side, 
along  the  ground  and  into  the  inside  man  or  between  the  two  oppo- 
nents. This  is  usually  the  inside  knee,  i.e.,  the  one  toward  the  center 
of  the  line.  Simultaneously,  the  defensive  man's  back  should  be  turned 
toward  the  inside  man  and  the  elbows  and  arms  should  be  used  to 
split  apart  the  two  offensive  men.   The  outside  player  should  be  pushed 
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with  the  hands  while  bracing  the  back  against  the  other  man  on  the 
inside.  The  push  with  the  hands  should  dispose  of  the  first  man,  the 
knee,  elbows,  and  back  should  dispose  of  the  second.  Meanwhile,  the 
opposite  leg  should  be  drawn  up  and  the  guard  should  fight  his  way 
through  by  pulling  on  the  hips  of  his  opponents.  This  maneuver 
should  leave  him  in  excellent  position  to  tackle  the  man  with  the 
ball. 

What  to  Do  When  "Caught"  or  Blocked  Out. — There  are  other 
stunts  which  the  guard  might  use,  but  the  boy  who  tries  to  learn  too 
many  will  probably  find  himself  master  of  none.  Every  defensive 
guard,  however,  should  know  what  to  do  when  "caught"  or  blocked 
out  by  the  offense.  He  may  be  able  to  make  a  complete  pivot  back, 
around,  and  toward  the  play.  Or  as  a  last  resort,  he  can  drop  to  the 
ground  in  front  of  his  opponents  with  his  body  parallel  to  the  line  of 
scrimmage.  This  latter  stratagem  is  especially  effective  against  line 
bucks. 

Defensive  Stunts  of  the  Tackles. — While  the  shoulder  charge, 
the  submarine  charge,  and  the  split  charge  are  described  for  the  guard, 
they  may  also  be  used,  with  other  stunts,  by  the  tackle.  The  latter  may 
play  low  in  a  three-point  position  or  stand  in  a  crouch.  Which  foot 
is  back  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  opponents  confronting  him 
and  which  one  he  meets  first.  He  should  meet  an  adversary  in  a 
fighter's  position  with  the  near  foot  advanced  and  the  far  foot  back. 
From  either  stance  he  should  charge  low  and  drive  into  his  opponent 
with  a  shoulder  charge  or  a  dip  charge.  A  variation  of  these  two 
methods  of  defense  is  a  split-dip  charge  through  the  opening  between 
his  opponents.  It  is  effective  because  the  men  opposing  him  are  com- 
pelled to  try  to  block  him  at  an  angle.  The  double-coordination  charge 
may  be  used  against  a  skilled  combination  of  end  and  halfback.  All 
charges  must  be  executed  with  great  speed  and  force  and  without  "tele- 
graphing" the  intended  movement  in  advance. 

The  In-and-out,  Out-and-in  Charge. — In  addition  to  the  stunts  de- 
scribed above  the  defensive  tackle  may  line  up  close  to  the  offensive 
end  and  employ  an  in-and-out  or  an  out-and-in  charge.  If  he  expected 
a  play  to  the  outside,  he  should  use  one  or  both  hands  on  the  end,  then 
turn  quickly  and  drive  into  the  wing-back.  This  is  the  in-and-out 
charge.  He  should  not  be  delayed  by  either  opponent.  On  the  con 
trary,  he  should  hit  one  a  sudden  jolt,  then  the  other,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion and  fight  his  way  almost  savagely  past  them  into  the  opposin 
backfield. 

If  he  anticipates  a  play  to  the  inside,  he  should  play  closer  to  th 
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ing-back  and  charge  into  the  end.  This  is  the  out-and-in  charge, 
'astery  of  this  as  well  as  the  others  described  above  should  help  make 
e  tackle  a  versatile  player. 

Defensive  Stunts  of  the  Ends. — The  end,  like  the  other  line- 
en,  should  master  several  defensive  stunts,  if  he  hopes  to  be  versatile 
lough  to  stop  the  plays  directed  at  him. 

Since  there  is  no  opponent  immediately  confronting  him,  the  de- 
nsive  end  may  stand,  crouch,  or  play  low.  He  has  several  choices, 
e  may  crash  directly  into  the  interference  v/ith  his  shoulders  or  body, 
:  may  crash  and  use  his  hands,  he  may  take  two  or  three  steps  and 
ash  with  his  shoulders  and  body,  or  he  may  take  the  same  number 

steps  and  use  his  hands. 

The  Crash  or  Smash. — From  a  low  or  crouched  stance  the  end  can 
ive  across  the  line  of  scrimmage  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  crash 
to  the  interferers  by  the  use  of  a  shoulder  charge,  by  throwing  the 
>dy  across  in  front  of  them,  or  by  tackling  them.  Or  he  may  even 
cceed  occasionally  in  splitting  the  interferers  or  in  submarining  under 

between  them. 

The  Crash  and  Use  of  Hands. — As  a  variation  the  end  should  crash 
id  as  soon  as  he  makes  contact  he  should  straight-arm  the  in- 
rferers  and  shift  to  the  right  and  left  in  an  attempt  to  fight  his  way 
1st  them  to  the  ball-carrier. 

The  Step-Over  a?id  Crash. — In  this  maneuver  the  end  steps  across 
e  line  of  scrimmage  two  or  three  paces  and  then  crashes  into  the 
terference  as  the  play  develops. 

The  Step-Over  and  Use  of  Hands. — This  is  a  variation  of  the  step- 
'er  and  crash.    The  end  steps  across  but  instead  of  crashing  he  tries 

fight  past  the  interference  by  using  his  hands.  He  should  shift 
*ht  or  left,  or  even  retreat  with  the  play  to  get  to  the  man  with  the 
11.  The  versatile  end  varies  his  methods  to  keep  the  interferers  guess- 
g  as  to  what  he  will  do. 

Defensive  Play  of  the  Center. — Although  the  center  frequently 
ays  behind  the  line  on  defense  as  a  back,  he  is  also  called  upon  many 
nes  in  a  game  to  play  in  the  line  like  any  other  lineman.  When  in 
e  line,  he  too  must  vary  his  play.  When  expecting  a  buck  he  should 
ay  low  and  charge  as  a  guard.  On  plays  to  the  outside  he  should 
*aight-arm  his  opponent  and  hold  his  position.  Rarely  should  he 
tempt  to  drive  into  the  opposing  backfield.  Above  all  he  must  play 
nentally  loose"  and  be  ready  to  go  back  quickly  on  passes.  He  should 
ive  the  qualifications  and  skills  of  a  lineman,  a  backer-up,  and  a 
ilfback. 
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Position  Play  of  Linemen  on  a  Seven-Man  Defensive 
Line. — The  modern  lineman  must  know  the  individual  duties  of  hi 
positions  on  every  possible  size  and  type  of  defensive  line  and  in  co-op 
eration  with  a  variety  of  defensive  backfield  formations.  He  shoulc 
first  learn  his  position  and  duties  as  a  member  of  a  seven-man  line. 

End  Play  on  a  Seven-Man  Line. — The  end  on  a  seven-man  line  i 
responsible  for  the  outside,  and  he  should  be  sure  that  no  play  get! 
around  him.  He  should  not  crash,  therefore,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
and  he  should  not  go  in  too  far,  unless  the  tackle  drifts  to  the  outsidi 
and  covers  his  territory  while  he  crashes.  He  should  cross  the  line  o 
scrimmage,  hold  his  ground,  and  turn  the  play  in  to  his  teammates  0 
make  the  tackle  himself.  He  should  also  rush  the  passer  but  alway: 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  he  must  protect  the  outside  even  at  th 
expense  of  some  delay  in  rushing  the  passer. 

Tac\le  Play  on  a  Seven-Man  Line. — The  tackle  on  the  strong  sid 
should  play  outside  the  offensive  end  and  drive  into  the  end  or  wing 
back  according  to  the  situation.  He  should  drive  in  and  attempt  t< 
clear  the  interference  on  wide  plays  so  his  teammate  on  the  end  cai 
make  the  tackle.  On  pass  plays  he  has  an  excellent  opportunity  t< 
knock  potential  receivers  off  balance  and  delay  them  long  enough  t 
seriously  interfere  with  the  timing  of  the  pass. 

Above  all  else,  he  should  rush  the  passer  and  tackle  him  with  th 
ball,  if  possible. 

The  short  side  tackle  should  play  a  safer  game  than  his  teammat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  If  there  is  no  wing-back  on  his  side,  h 
should  ordinarily  play  directly  in  front  of  the  end.  He  should  b 
especially  alert  for  bucks  and  reverses  over  his  territory.  He  may  eith< 
rush  the  pass  or  drop  back  and  protect  the  flat  territory  to  his  outsid 

Guard  Play  on  a  Seven-Man  Line. — If  opposing  an  unbalanced  lin 
the  strong  side  defensive  guard  should  play  opposite  or  slightly  to  th 
outside  of  the  offensive  tackle.  His  first  duty  is  to  protect  his  territor 
against  all  line  plays  over  his  side  of  the  line.  He  should  tackle  th 
first  back  through  the  line,  especially  on  pass  plays.  Against  a  ba 
anccd  line  he  should  play  opposite  or  slightly  outside  of  the  tackle,  < 
the  second  man  over  from  center. 

The  short  side  guard  should  play  opposite  the  strong  guard  or  b 
tween  him  and  the  inside  offensive  tackle.  His  duties  are  similar  t 
those  of  the  other  guard.  Against  a  balanced  line  he  should  play  opp( 
site  or  slightly  to  the  inside  of  the  tackle. 

Center  Play  on  a  Seven-Man  Line. — Against  an  unbalanced  line  tl 
center  should  play  to  the  short  side  and  opposite  the  short  side  offensi 
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uard  or  between  him  and  the  center.  He  should  station  himself 
^posite  the  center  against  a  balanced  line.  It  is  good  strategy  for  the 
inter  to  line  up  behind  the  line  and  jump  into  his  defensive  position 
the  line  just  before  the  ball  is  snapped,  or  line  up  in  the  line  and 
tde  back  with  the  play.  Such  maneuvering  will  keep  the  attack 
uessing. 

Position  Play  of  Linemen  on  a  Six-Man  Defensive  Line. 
-While  each  lineman  must  know  his  duties  as  a  member  of  a  seven- 
lan  line  it  is  even  more  imperative  that  he  learn  his  assignments  on  a 
x-man  line. 

End  Play  on  a  Six-Man  Line. — In  contrast  to  his  duties  on  a  seven- 
lan  line  the  end  on  a  six-man  line  is  not  responsible  for  the  outside. 
>n  the  strong  side  he  should  line  up  about  two  yards  outside  his  own 
ckle  and  crash  into  the  backfield  with  abandon.  He  should  attempt 
•  strip  the  ball-carrier  of  all  interferers.  The  end  on  the  short  side 
lould  be  especially  alert  for  reverses.  Both  men  should  rush  the  passer 
id  the  punter. 

Tackle  Play  on  a  Six-Man  Line. — The  tackle  on  the  strong  side 
lould  station  himself  between  the  wing-back  and  the  end.  The  short 
de  tackle  should  line  up  opposite  the  end,  unless  there  is  also  a  wing- 
ack  on  his  side.  In  this  case,  he  plays  like  his  teammate.  They 
lould  charge  the  end  or  back,  or  one  then  the  other,  and  keep  con- 
antly  alert  for  running  plays  directed  over  their  territory  and  for 
asses  and  kicks. 

Guard  Play  on  a  Six-Man  Line. — The  guards  generally  play  directly 
pposite  their  offensive  opponents  on  this  formation.  The  strong  side 
uard  should  be  opposite  or  just  outside  the  inside  offensive  tackle 
hile  the  short  side  guard  should  line  up  opposite  the  center  or  slightly 
)  his  strong  side.,  The  duties  of  the  guards  are  the  same  here  as  they 
e  on  a  seven-man  line. 

Position  Play  of  Lineman  on  a  Five-Man  Line.— The 
lembers  of  a  five-man  line  should  be  picked  for  their  ability  to 
dapt  themselves  to  any  situation  regardless  of  their  position. 

The  two  outside  men,  or  ends,  should  line  up  outside  the  wing- 
acks  and  play  a  crashing  game. 

The  tackles  play  opposite  the  inside  shoulder  of  their  respective 
ffensive  ends.  Their  charge  should  be  directed  toward  the  man  to 
le  inside  to  reenforce  their  own  defensive  center-guard.  They  are 
^sponsible  for  their  own  territory. 

The  center-guard  should  station  himself  directly  opposite  the  center 
f  the  strength  of  the  offensive  formation.    This  will  be  opposite  or 
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slightly  to  the  strong  side  of  the  center  against  a  balanced  line  and 
opposite  or  slightly  to  the  strong  side  of  the  offensive  guard  on  the 
strong  side  against  an  unbalanced  formation.  He  should  play  as  a 
guard  and  protect  his  territory. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

i.  What  is  the  technique  of  executing  the  straight-on  tackle?  The  side 
tackle?     The  tackle  from  behind? 

2.  Explain  the  methods  of  executing  the  various  stunts  of  a  defensive  guard, 
i.e.,  the  shoulder  charge,  the  submarine  charge,  the  double-coordination, 
etc.    How  many  should  be  taught  the  high  school  lineman? 

3.  What  should  a  lineman  do  when  "caught"  or  blocked  out  of  a  play? 

4.  Describe  the  in-and-out,  out-and-in  charge  of  a  defensive  tackle. 

5.  Explain  several  methods  of  defensive  end  play. 

6.  How  does  the  play  of  the  defensive  end  on  a  six-man  line  differ  from  his 
play  on  a  seven-man  line? 

7.  Is  the  play  of  the  defensive  tackle  any  different  on  a  six-  and  seven-man 
line?     Docs  the  guard  play  vary  any? 

8.  Explain  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Rve  defensive  linemen  on  a  five 
man  line. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  A  defensive  guard  should  not  attempt  to  charge  "over  the  top" 
of  his  opponents. 

2.  The  dip  or  submarine  charge  of  a  defensive  guard  is  illegal. 

3.  The  double-coordination  charge  of  the  defensive  guard  is  best 
adapted  to  large  strong  linemen. 

4.  Defensive  ends  should  rush  the  kicker  and  the  passer. 

5.  'I  he  defensive  center  should  not  attempt  to  drive  through  into 
the  opponent's  backficld. 

().  The-  defensive  cuds  on  a  six-man  line  should  attempt  to  strip 
the  hall-carrier  of  all  interfercrs. 

7.  The  defensive  end  on  a  seven-man  line  is  responsible  for  the 
t   1 1  itory  outside. 

8.  Defensive-  tackles  on  a  six-man  line  should  not  attempt  to  delay 
potential   p.iss  receivers. 

I  he  duties  of  the  defensive  guards  on  a  six-man  line  are  quite 

similar  to  the  duties  ol  the  defensive  guards  on  a  seven-man  line. 

i'>-    I  1)'   center  guard  on  a  five-man  line  should  play  as  a  guard  and 

protect   his  territory  directly  opposite  the  center  of  the  strength 

of   the  offensive   formation. 
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CHAPTER    4 

COORDINATING    THE    DEFENSIVE    LINE 


Obviously  it  is  almost  useless  to  teach  linemen  individual  defensive 
techniques  unless  these  are  coordinated  into  a  single  defensive  unit. 
Individual  skill  is  needlessly  wasted  unless  each  lineman  knows  exactly 
how  his  teammates  beside  him  are  charging,  and  how  his  close  sec- 
ondary supporters  are  backing  him  up. 

The  Evolution  of  Defensive  Line  Play. — In  the  early  days 
of  intercollegiate  football  in  America  there  were  two  conflicting  views 
regarding  defensive  team  play  in  the  line.  One  style  of  line  play  was 
known  as  the  out-charging  system;  the  other  was  called  the  in-charging 
system. 

The  Out-Charging  System. — The  out-charging  system  was  advo- 
cated by  coaches  who  believed  the  linemen  should  play  rather  high 
where  they  could  see  the  play  develop.  From  this  stance  they  should 
charge  forward  and  outward,  and  turn  the  play  in  to  a  teammate. 
The  idea  was  to  separate  or  tear  apart  an  offensive  line  which  was 
trying  to  stay  together.  Each  lineman  was  responsible  for  territory  on 
the  outside  so  that  there  was  little  danger  of  being  outflanked.  This 
system  was  strong  against  end  runs,  lateral  passes,  and  forward  passes. 
Linemen  could  use  their  hands  to  advantage  because  they  were  high 
enough  to  see  and  diagnose  the  play  intelligently.  (Diagram  3). 

The  In-Charging  System. — The  in-charging  system  was  favored  by 
coaches  who  believed  the  defensive  linemen  should  play  wide  and  low, 
charge  in  toward  the  ball-carrier  and  pile  up  the  play  before  the  offense 
had  time  to  organize.  The  aim  here  was  to  exert  lateral  pressure  on 
the  offensive  line,  causing  it  to  compress  so  closely  together  that  it 
piled  up  its  own  plays.  This  system  was  strong  against  plays  through 
the  line,  and  it  hurried  forward  passers.  It  was  adapted  to  small  men 
who  would  dare  not  play  as  high  as  linemen  played  in  the  other  system. 

Both  systems  had  their  weaknesses.  The  out-charging  style  of  line 
play  required  very  large  men.  It  was  not  aggressive.  It  was  weak  in 
the  center  and  often  left  huge  holes  through  which  the  offensive  backs 
might  plunge.  The  burden  of  the  defense  was  placed  on  the  defensive 
backs,  who  were  required  to  dq  most  of  the  tackling.  The  in-charging 
system  was  a  blind  defense  and  was  subject  to  trick  plays.    In  addition, 
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it  was  easily  outflanked  for  long  runs.  The  territorial  responsibility  oi 
the  linemen  overlapped  so  that  at  times  drey  attempted  to  protect  the 
same  spot,  while  some  huge  gap  was  left  uncovered.  (Diagram  4), 
The  Straight-Charging  System  or  Cup  Defense. — These  two  systems 
of  defensive  line  play  evolved  into  the  straight-charging  or  cup  de- 
fense. The  theory  back  of  this  system  was  that  the  first  movement  oi 
each  lineman  should  be  straight  ahead.  Each  was  responsible  for  th< 
territory  immediately  in  front  of  him.  This  eliminated  territorial  over- 
lapping. In  fact,  this  defense  included  most  of  the  strong  points  oi 
the  other  two  systems  and  eliminated  many  of  the  weaknesses.    Th< 


Diagram  3. — The  out-charging  system  of 
line  defense. 


Diagram  4. — The  in-charging  syj 
tern  of  line  defense. 


G       C 

Diagram  5. — The  straight-charging  or  cup  defense. 

end's  path  across  the  line  of  scrimmage  was  a  compromise  between  th< 
sharp  angle  charge  of  the  in-charging  and  the  straight-across  or  drift 
out  movement  of  the  out-charging  system.  The  tackle  played  high  a 
in  the  out-charging  defense,  the  guard  low  and  similar  to  the  guarc 
in  the  in-charging  system.  All  charged  straight  ahead  in  the  firs 
movement  and  protected  their  individual  territory.  Their  seconc 
movement  was  then  to  fight  toward  the  ball-carrier.  This  defense  wa 
equally  strong  outside  and  in  the  center.  It  was  not  blind,  yet  it  wa 
aggressive  and  intelligent.  It  did  not  require  seven  especially  larg 
strong  men  or  seven  rather  small  fast  men.  It  was  adapted  to  a  com 
bination  of  large  slow,  and  small  fast  players.     (Diagram  5). 

Since  the  ends  had  no  opponent  immediately  confronting  them  the; 
could  get  farther  across  the  line  than  the  guards  or  center  who  wen 
opposed  by  two  men.    The  tackles  could  get  farther  across  than  th< 
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uards,  but  not  so  far  as  the  ends.  Theoretically,  then,  after  the  initial 
Karge  the  defensive  line  was  supposed  to  envelope  the  attack  in  the 
3rm  of  a  cup  or  half-moon  and  supported  behind  by  the  secondary. 
"he  idea  was  to  turn  the  play  in  to  a  teammate. 

The  Drifting  Defense. — The  drifting  defense  was  a  later  develop- 
lent  of  this  system  and  similar  to  it  except  the  entire  line  moved 
iterally  or  drifted  with  the  ball-carrier,  attempting  at  all  times  to  keep 
le  latter  enveloped  within  this  cup  formation.  This  system  never 
ained  wide  acceptance  because  it  required  extra-powerful  linemen  to 
love  laterally  and  fight  off  the  opposition  with  the  hands  without 
eing  easily  blocked  out  of  the  play. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Modern  Line  Play. — While 
nodern  line  play  no  longer  consists  entirely  of  any  one  system  de- 
:ribed  above  it  will  include  fundamental  principles  employed  in  all 
f  them. 

i.  In  the  first  place,  a  defensive  lineman  must  charge  across  the 
'ne  of  scrimmage  and  "beat"  his  opponent  to  the  charge,  if  possible. 
q  this  respect  he  plays  as  the  guard  in  the  in-charging  system  de- 
cribed  above.  There  should  be  no  waiting,  drifting  or  wrestling  as 
n  the  out-charging  or  drifting  defenses.  He  should  get  his  entire 
ody  across  the  line. 

2.  Secondly,  he  should  protect  the  territory  immediately  in  front  of 
dm.  This  principle  is  taken  from  the  straight-charging  or  cup  defense, 
le  must  carry  out  the  first  principle,  i.e.,  "beat"  his  opponent  across 
he  line,  or  he  will  probably  be  unable  to  carry  out  the  second  assign- 
nent.  In  other  words,  he  must  keep  his  body  under  control  and  not 
How  himself  to  be  overpowered,  if  he  is  to  successfully  protect  his 
erritory.  If  hit  hard  and  forced  back,  he  should  retreat  over  his  own 
erritory  and  not  to  either  side.  By  giving  ground  sidewise  he  leaves 
.  gaping  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  he  should  fight  toward  the  ball-carrier  and 
na\e  the  tachle,  if  possible.  But  after,  and  only  after,  he  has  charged 
md  protected  his  territory.  The  lineman  should  always  bear  in  mind 
hat  if  he  fights  resistance,  he  will  usually  be  going  toward  the  ball, 
f  he  is  being  blocked  from  the  inside,  the  play  will  doubtless  be  inside 
ind  vice  versa.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  meets  no  resistance,  he  should 
hop  down  on  his  hands  and  feet  and  anticipate  a  "mouse-trap"  play. 
3y  stopping  immediately  he  protects  his  territory  first.  One  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  in  line  play  is  the  over-eagerness  to  make  tackles, 
ivery  lineman  should  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  secondary 
lefense  should  do  most  of  the  tackling.  Naturally,  this  does  not  mean 
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that  the  linemen  should  never  make  any  tackles.  Every  defensiv< 
player  is  responsible  for  stopping  the  ball-carrier,  if  he  can  do  so,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  failure  to  protect  his  position. 

Spacing  on  the  Six-Man  Line. — In  addition  to  the  above 
fundamentals  each  lineman  must  know  how  to  shift  to  meet  ever) 
conceivable  offensive  formation. 

Diagram  12  shows  a  standard  6-2-2-1  defense  against  a  singh 
wing,  unbalanced  line  formation.  The  spacing  of  the  guards  anc 
tackles  should  be  noted.  If  each  stands  with  outstretched  arms  hi: 
finger  tips  will  almost  touch  the  teammate  on  either  side  of  him 
This  makes  a  rather  ideal  alignment.  Each  defensive  lineman  is  re 
sponsible  for  a  space  approximately  the  width  of  two  or  two  and  one 
half  offensive  linemen.  Moreover,  this  spacing  should  be  closely  ap 
proximated  against  all  types  of  close  running  formations,  regardles: 
of  the  alignment  of  the  offensive  line  and  backs. 

The  defensive  end  should  not  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  ball 
carrier.  He  must  make  certain  that  no  interferers  precede  the  mar 
with  the  ball  across  the  line  of  scrimmage.  He  should,  therefore,  taki 
out  all  interference. 

The  guards  and  tackles  operate  on  the  same  fundamental  principl< 
They  must  take  out  the  interferers,  even  if  they  are  forced  to  tackL 
them. 

Spacing  on  the  Seven-Man  Line. — Diagram  13  shows 
seven-man  line  against  a  single  wing,  unbalanced  line  formation.  I 
should  be  noted  that  the  defensive  guards  are  spaced  slightly  closer  an< 
the  short  side  guard  and  tackle  also  play  closer  together.  On  the  othe 
hand,  the  space  between  the  strong  side  guard  and  tackle  is  widei 
This  is  as  it  should  be  since  the  strong  side  defensive  tackle  plays  wid 
and  charges  from  the  outside  in  toward  the  backfield  at  an  angle.  L 
this  formation,  he  is  definitely  responsible  for  the  territory  to  his  right 
i.e.,  to  his  inside,  while  the  defensive  end  on  his  side  is  responsibl 
for  the  territory  to  his  left  and  to  the  outside.  In  addition  to  prope 
spacing  the  linemen  should  charge  as  a  unit. 

The  Defensive  Huddle. — Since  modern  football  requires  se\ 
eral  defensive  formations  by  a  team  which  hopes  to  win  consistently,  : 
is  almost  imperative  that  it  employ  a  defensive  huddle.  While  th 
attacking  team  is  huddling  and  getting  its  signal,  the  defensive  teat 
should  also  huddle  and  discuss  the  various  possible  plays  which  migri 
be  launched  against  it  in  view  of  the  particular  tactical  situation.  Sue 
discussion  might  include  the  down  and  distance  to  be  gained,  the  scor 
and  time  remaining,  the  condition  of  the  personnel  of  the  opponent 
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at  that  particular  moment,  and  other  factors.  These  facts  should  be 
analyzed  so  that  long  or  short  gainer  plays  may  be  anticipated  and  the 
exact  point  of  attack  predicted  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Unit  Line  Charging. — The  rules  require  a  one  second  pause 
by  the  attacking  team  before  the  ball  is  snapped  after  shifting  into 
position.  This  pause  gives  the  defensive  field  general  time  to  call  a 
defensive  signal  after  a  quick  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  the  oppo- 
nent's formation.  This  signal  should  indicate  one  of  several  types  of 
unit  charging  by  the  line  in  cooperation  with  the  close  secondary.  In- 
cluded among  these  are: 

i.  Charging  to  the  strong  side  of  the  offensive  play. 

2.  Charging  to  the  short  side  of  the  offensive  play. 

3.  Charging  in  toward  the  center  of  the  offensive  formation.  (The 
In-Charging  System). 

4.  Charging  out  away  from  the  center  of  the  offensive  formation.  (The 
Out-Charging  System). 

o°.  v  .0 
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Diagram    6. — Line    charging    to    the      Diagram  7. — Line  charging  to  the  short 
strong  side  of  the  offensive  play.  side  of  the  offensive  formation. 

Charging  to  the  Strong  Side  of  the  Offensive  Play.— In  this  defen- 
sive maneuver  (Diagram  6)  all  linemen  on  a  six-man  line  except 
the  strong  side  end  should  charge  at  an  angle  of  30  to  45  degrees  to 
the  strong  or  unbalanced  side  of  the  offensive  play.  The  end  should 
charge  at  his  usual  angle  of  45  degrees  in  toward  the  offensive  back- 
fleld,  but  he  should  pay  particular  attention  to  protecting  the  outside. 
The  other  five  linemen  should  charge  across  the  line  of  scrimmage  as 
deeply  as  possible,  always  protecting  their  left.     They  should  not  be 
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so  concerned  about  territory  to  the  right  since  it  will  be  adequately 
protected  by  the  teammate  on  the  right. 

The  defensive  center  and  fullback,  F,  should  charge  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  line  charge.  This  means  the  center's  first  duty  is  to 
protect  the  territory  outside  the  short  side  defensive  end,  unless  a  pass 
play  develops.  In  the  latter  situation  he  should  cover  the  territory  as- 
signed him  for  pass  defense,  which  is  usually  a  space  about  15  yards 
over  the  center  of  the  line.  The  fullback's  action  is  indicated  in  the 
diagram. 

Charging  to  the  Short  Side  of  the  Offensive  Formation. — Dia- 
gram 7  indicates  the  charge  to  the  short  side.  The  strategy  here  is 
just  the  opposite  of  that  employed  when  the  charge  is  toward  the 
strong  side.  Here  again  the  five  linemen  charge  toward  the  short  side 
while  the  end  on  that  side  drives  in  at  the  customary  angle.    The  latter 
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Diagram  8. — The  line  converges  and  the      Diagram  9. — The  line  charges  out  and 
two  backers-up  protect  the  outside.  close  secondary  protect  the  center. 

protects  to  die  right  or  outside  as  do  all  the  other  linemen.  Mean- 
while, the  close  secondary  protect  in  the  other  direction. 

It  should  be  stated  that  if  the  play  does  not  go  to  the  short  side,  all 
players  naturally  should  defend  against  it  regardless  of  its  character. 

Charging  Toward  the  Center  of  the  Offensive  Formation.  The  In- 
Charging  Line. — In  the  early  days  of  football  this  was  known  as  the 
in-charging  system  of  defensive  line  play. 

In  this  unified  charge  all  defensive  linemen  converge  toward  the 
center  of  strength  of  the  offensive  formation.  The  two  backers-up  both 
protect  to  the  outside.  This  strategy  is  particularly  effective  against 
short  gainer  plays,  and  is  frequently  used  near  the  goal  line.  Dia- 
gram 8). 
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Charging  Away  from  the  Center  of  the  Offensive  Formation.  The 
Out-Charging  Line. — In  this  method  the  defensive  unit  splits  in  the 
middle  with  three  linemen  charging  out  at  an  angle  toward  the  short 
side  and,  likewise,  three  charging  out  at  an  angle  toward  the  strong 
side.  The  close  secondary  are  responsible  for  territory  in  the  center. 
This  defense  is  effective  against  long-gainer  sweeps  to  the  outside. 
(Diagram  9). 

Other  Variations  of  Line  Play. — In  addition  to  the  defensive 
line  play  described  above  there  are  other  variations  which  may  be  em- 
ployed. Since  more  running  plays  are  directed  toward  the  strong  side 
tackle  and  guard  than  against  any  other  two  linemen  it  follows  that 
they  are  in  the  most  important  positions  on  a  majority  of  the  plays. 
Their  territory  is  likely  to  be  especially  vulnerable  any  place  on  the 
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Diagram   10. — Incorrect  charge  by  the      Diagram  ii. — Correct  angle  charge  by 
defensive  tackle  and  guard.  the  defensive  tackle  and  guard. 

field.  In  Diagram  10  a  defensive  weakness  is  indicated,  since  the  tackle 
has  charged  straight  across  while  the  guard  has  driven  in  toward  the 
center  of  the  attacking  formation  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  This  lack 
of  teamwork  is  fatal  if  the  play  happens  to  be  directed  over  this  space. 
It  is  clear  that  the  tackle  could  be  readily  taken  out  and  the  guard 
could  be  easily  blocked  in.  The  latter,  in  reality,  would  be  taking  him- 
self out  of  the  play.  Since  the  two  men  charge  at  different  angles  a 
hole  between  them  is  inevitable.  It  will  be  large  enough  for  the  ball- 
carrier to  drive  through,  preceded  by  a  convoy  of  blockers  sufficient  in 
numbers  to  clear  the  close  secondary  and  penetrate  far  into  defensive 
territory. 

The  Coordinated  Charge  of  the  Defensive  Tackle  and  Guard  on 
the  Strong  Side. — This  is  illustrated  in  Diagram  11.  It  should  be  noted 
how  the  tackle  converges  toward  the  center  of  the  attacking  strength 
after  he  has  broken  past  the  end  and  wing-back.  In  this  way  he  gives 
the  guard  protection  to  the  inside  and  prevents  an  entering  wedge  be- 
tween them.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  offensive  line  play  to 
open  a  hole  in  the  defensive  line,  and  so  conversely,  it  is  a  fundamental 
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principle  of  defensive  line  play  to  prevent  such  holes.  The  latter  ob- 
jective can  only  be  accomplished  by  coordinated  line  play,  in  which 
each  individual  on  the  line  knows  exactly  what  his  team  will  do  on 
every  play. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  Team  A  has  possession  of  the  ball  on 
Team  B's  30-yard  line,  third  down,  nine  yards  to  go,  and  the  game  a 
scoreless  tie  with  three  minutes  remaining  in  the  second  quarter.  Sup- 
pose, further,  that  Team  A  is  weak  against  all  types  of  reverse  plays 
and  dangerous  in  its  attack  to  the  strong  side.  In  addition,  it  has  a 
dependable  passer  and  powerful  runner  in  the  tailback  position  who 
is  especially  gifted  in  running  inside  and  outside  tackle.  In  the  situa- 
tion described  it  is  obvious  a  short  gainer  play  would  not  be  used. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  likely  a  reverse  or  short  side  play  would  be 
called.  The  defense,  therefore,  would  have  two  types  of  plays  to  stop, 
a  run  or  pass,  beginning  from  the  strong  side.  There  would  also  be  a 
probability  of  a  trick  play  of  the  gambling  type.  Doubtless  it  would 
be  used  on  the  strong,  rather  than  the  short  side.  The  defense  should 
charge  to  the  strong  side,  at  the  same  time  anticipating  a  pass  or  a  run 
inside  or  outside  tackle.  The  secondary  should  be  alert  for  a  pass  and 
a  sweep  to  the  outside.  With  the  line  charging  properly  as  a  unit  and 
the  backs  reenforcing  correctly,  the  chances  of  a  successful  long-gainer 
are  greatly  reduced. 

If  the  tactical  situation  is  carefully  analyzed  by  the  defensive  play- 
ers, it  may  surprise  them  to  learn  how  limited  the  attacking  possibilities 
really  are.  Most  offensive  teams,  unless  exceptionally  well  coached, 
have  "pet"  plays  which  they  invariably  use  in  given  situations.  The 
defense  should  know  what  these  are.  One  of  the  greatest  of  all  morale- 
builders  is  the  ability  to  stop  an  "ace"  runner  or  passer. 

The  Play  of  the  Guards. — It  should  not  be  assumed  that  standard 
defenses  like  the  6-2-2-1  or  the  7-1-2-1  are  employed  in  a  stereotyped 
and  unchangeable  manner.  An  intelligent  defense  varies  its  alignment 
to  meet  specific  plays  or  unusual  strength. 

In  the  six-man  line,  the  two  guards  may  even  play  one  man  apart, 
if  properly  protected  by  their  tackles  on  the  outside  and  supported  by 
the  secondary  behind.  More  than  one  famous  coach  plays  his  guards 
in  this  manner.  Other  coaches  employ  the  guards  and  tackles  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  units  with  the  proper  support  coming  from  the  back 
ers-up  and  the  ends.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  both 
methods. 

()vcr shifting. — A  ''lop-sided''  over-balanced,  over-shifted  arrange 
ment  of  the  defensive  linemen  is  frequently  the  most  effective  unde 
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:ertain  tactical  conditions.  If  a  long-gainer  play  is  almost  the  only 
Probability  after  a  distance  penalty  or  disastrous  fumble,  it  is  intelligent 
football  to  play  to  stop  long-gainers  and  take  some  chances  on  the 
success  of  short  bucks  and  short  side  runs.  In  this  situation,  the  strong 
side  defensive  tackle  should  shift  out  opposite  the  wing-back  and  the 
:wo  guards  should  shift  as  much  as  one  full  man  toward  the  strong 
>ide.  The  short  side  tackle  should  drop  back  about  three  yards  and 
protect  the  territory  outside  the  end  on  his  side  and  the  close  secondary 
should  play  back  approximately  five  yards  and  look  for  a  pass.  For 
the  same  the  halfbacks  should  play  back  about  twelve  yards. 

Thus  the  whole  defensive  scheme,  as  outlined,  is  designed  to  stop 
the  more  probable  and  most  dangerous  play. 

The  Sliding  Defense. — Another  variation  in  the  standard  defenses 
is  the  use  of  the  "sliding"  lineman.  Under  certain  conditions  one  line- 
man may  move  laterally  along  the  line  of  scrimmage.  This  play 
requires  an  experienced  lineman  to  whom  the  coach  will  permit  a 
great  deal  of  latitude.  He  should  be  strong,  and  fast,  and  the  type  of 
boy  who  is  seldom  or  never  taken  completely  out  of  a  play.  He  should 
always  be  ready  to  drop  to  the  ground,  if  the  play  comes  over  his 
erritory. 

Tackles  Bac\. — Another  effective  defensive  "stunt"  is  the  tackles 
uack  formation.  Here  the  tackles  line  up  from  one  to  three  yards 
behind  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  drive  in  toward  the  play  as  the  ball 
ls  snapped.  Two  aggressive  tackles  can  demoralize  a  team  which  lacks 
3oise  and  experience. 

The  Defense  Against  "Mouse-Traps" — Inexperienced  linemen,  who 
ire  over-eager  to  tackle  the  man  with  the  ball,  are  likely  to  be  "mouse- 
rapped"  repeatedly  by  a  clever  offense.  This  is  because  they  fail  to 
protect  their  territory  first.  "Mouse-trapping"  is  accomplished  by  per- 
nitting  a  defensive  guard  or  tackle  to  penetrate  beyond  the  line  of 
crimmage  without  opposition.  He  is  then  blocked  out  from  the  side 
)y  a  back  or  lineman,  just  as  he  is  about  to  make  the  tackle.  The  ball- 
:arrier,  who  is  a  good  actor,  is  excellent  "bait"  for  a  "sucker"  lineman. 

Defensive  linemen  can  easily  learn  to  recognize  "mouse-trap"  plays, 
f  no  opposition  is  met  on  the  initial  charge,  the  defensive  player 
hould  be  extremely  careful  by  stopping  immediately  and  by  dropping 
lown  on  his  hands  and  feet.  Occasionally,  he  may  be  blocked  from 
he  outside.  Ordinarily,  however,  he  should  face  inward  toward  the 
lay  and  let  the  ball-carrier  come  to  him  or  allow  someone  else  to  tackle 
lim.  Under  no'  circumstances  should  he  go  after  the  ball-carrier.  He 
nay  expect  to  be  hit  by  some  opponent.    On  close  plays  he  will  be  hit 
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from  the  inside  out,  while  on  flanker  plays  he  will  be  hit  from  the  out- 
side in.  He  should  stay  low,  fight  off  his  blocker  with  his  hands,  and 
protect  his  territory.    (See  Diagrams  40,  52,  53,  54,  63,  and  64). 

If  linemen  are  too  cautious  about  "mouse-traps"  they  may  lose  some 
of  their  drive  and  aggressiveness.  No  longer,  however,  can  they  drive 
blindly  and  deeply  into  the  opposing  backfield  without  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  were  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  out-charging  and  in- 
charging  systems  of  defensive  line  play? 

2.  In  what  ways  was  the  straight-charging  or  cup  defense  supposed  to  be 
an  improvement  over  the  out-charging  and  in-charging  systems  of  line 
defense  ? 

3.  What  was  the  drifting  defense? 

4.  List  and  explain  three  fundamental  principles  of  defensive  line  play. 

5.  Why  is  it  so  important  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  line  play 
be  executed  in  the  order  they  are  described? 

6.  Diagram  and  explain  the  spacings  on  a  standard  6-2-2-1  defense  against 
a  single  wing,  unbalanced  line  formation. 

7.  How  would  the  spacings  on  a  seven-man  line  differ  from  those  on  a 
six-man  line  against  the  same  offensive  formation? 

8.  Explain  several  methods  of  unit  line  charging. 

9.  Explain  a  tactical  situation  in  which  the  defense  should  over-shift  anc 
play  a  lop-sided  formation. 

10.  How  should  defensive  linemen  play  against  "mouse-trap"  plays? 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

i.  The  former  out-charging  system  of  line  defense  was  likely  to  b( 
weak  on  the  outside. 

2.  There  is  an  overlapping  of  territorial  responsibility  in  the  in 
charging  system  of  line  defense. 

3.  The  first  duty  of  the  defensive  lineman  is  to  tackle  the  man  witl 
the  ball. 

4.  If  a  defensive  lineman  is  forced  to  retreat,  he  should  do  so  ove 
his  own  territory  and  not  permit  himself  to  be  pushed  or  blockec 
to  cither  side. 

T  F  5.  On  a  six-man  line  against  a  single  wing  unbalanced  formatioi 
each  defensive  lineman  is  responsible  for  a  space  approximate!] 
the  width  of  two,  or  two  and  one  half,  offensive  linemen. 

T  F  6.  If  the  defensive  line  charges  as  a  unit  to  the  strong  side  of  th 
offensive  play  each  defensive  lineman  should  be  responsible  fo 
the  pint eet ion  of  the  territory  to  his  left. 

T  F  7.  The  in-eharging  or  converging  type  of  line  defense  is  par 
ticularly  effective  against  short  gainer  plays  through  the  line. 
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T  F  8.  If  the  defensive  lineman  meets  no  opposition  on  his  initial 
charge,  he  should  immediately  stop  and  drop  down  on  his  hands 
and  feet  in  anticipation  of  a  "mouse-trap"  play. 

T  F  9.  The  defensive  lineman  should  protect  his  territory  first,  before 
fighting  toward  the  man  with  the  ball. 

T  F  10.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  defensive  line  play  is  the  over- 
eagerness  to  make  tackles. 


CHAPTER     5 

DEFENSIVE    TEAM    PLAY 


Each  year,  when  the  Rules  Committee  meets  to  determine  rule 
changes  needed  in  the  modern  game  of  football,  it  is  confronted  with 
a  debate  over  the  relative  strength  of  the  offense  and  defense.  In  fact, 
for  years  the  Committee  has  attempted  to  maintain  some  degree  of 
balance  between  the  two,  with  the  attac\  enjoying  a  slight  edge. 
Coaches  are  in  rather  general  agreement,  however,  that  the  defense 
now  has  some  advantage.  This  has  been  overcome  in  certain  instances 
by  a  few  leading  coaches  who  teach  a  daring  offensive. 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  considered  intelligent  tactics  to  score 
touchdowns  by  driving  through  the  line,  either  straight  in  or  on  a 
slant.  Today,  however,  very  few  touchdowns  are  scored  in  this  way. 
More  often,  at  present,  it  is  a  well  designed  and  tricky  type  of  running 
or  passing  play  which  scores  the  touchdown.  The  modern  offense, 
with  its  wide-open  attack  stressing  spinners,  "mouse-traps,"  and  for- 
ward and  lateral  passing  should  play  havoc  with  the  defense. 

Because  of  this  variety  of  attack,  the  coach  should  spend  more  time 
on  his  defense  than  in  former  years.  Since  he  must  develop  a  defense 
to  cover  every  situation  on  the  field,  and  especially  near  the  goal  line, 
he  must  take  advantage  of  everything  at  his  disposal  with  respect  to 
playing  personnel.  He  should  design  a  system  that  is  sound  at  all 
times  and  yet,  when  his  opponents  are  able  to  overpower  his  team  by 
sheer  strength,  he  must  design  some  type  of  unorthodox  defense.  This 
may  have  a  tendency  to  confound  the  opposition  and  bolster  the  morale 
of  his  own  team  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  able  to  win  a  game  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  lost. 

The  standard  defenses  against  certain  offensive  formations  are  dia- 
grammed and  discussed  below.  In  any  defensive  scheme,  enough  lati 
tude  must  be  given  the  players  on  the  field  under  actual  game  condi-| 
tions  so  they  can  adjust  their  movements  to  any  changes  in  the  attack.) 
Naturally,  the  coach  does  not  know  exactly  what  his  opponents  willj 
use  offensively,  and  can  decide  only  within  limits  from  his  scouting 
reports  what  that  offense  actually  will  be. 

The   Importance    of    Tackling. — A    discussion    of   defensiv 
football  would  not  be  complete  without  emphasizing  the  importanc 
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if  tackling.  Just  as  blocking  is  the  essence  of  offensive  football,  so  is 
ackling  the  essence  of  defensive  football.  Eleven  determined  tacklers 
re  difficult  to  defeat.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  some  recent 
earns,  whose  linemen  have  been  aptly  called  blocks  of  granite. 

Due  to  the  modern  trend  toward  offensive  football,  few  coaches 
pend  sufficient  time  teaching  this  important  defensive  fundamental, 
fackling  skill  can  be  taught,  but  it  takes  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
»atience  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results.  The  tackling  dummy  must 
irst  be  "dusted  off"  and  when  the  players  have  developed  the  correct 
undamentals  of  balance  and  form  in  contacting  the  dummy  with  their 
houlders,  arms,  and  head,  then,  and  only  then,  should  "live"  tackling 
>e  introduced.  This  practice  on  fellow-players  presents  a  real  oppor- 
unity  to  develop  the  necessary  skill  of  stopping  opponents  under  ap- 
>roximate  game  conditions.  Above  everything  else  in  tackling,  the 
yes  should  be  open.  There  is  no  place  for  a  blind  man  on  a  football 
ield. 

Backfield  Tackling  Practice. — An  excellent  method  of  teach- 
Qg  team  tackling,  in  addition  to  blocking  and  ball  carrying,  is  to  line 
ip  two  teams  wearing  full  protection.  The  defensive  line  should  play 
dummy"  scrimmage  while  the  four  backs  and  the  center  on  defense 
re  doing  "live"  tackling.  The  offensive  linemen  and  backs  merely 
ise  passive  blocking  on  the  defensive  linemen,  but  do  real  blocking  on 
he  defensive  backs  and  center.  In  this  manner,  the  perfect  play  is 
lemonstrated  to  the  secondary  for  defensive  practice.  By  giving  them 
n  opportunity  to  tackle  under  game  conditions  this  method  develops 
heir  ability  to  diagnose  plays  quickly,  to  reenforce  the  line  promptly, 
nd  to  ward  off  blockers  effectively.  To  make  it  more  difficult,  the  of- 
ensive  team  should  go  into  a  huddle  before  every  scrimmage  and  use 
>ccasional  pass  plays  in  order  to  keep  the  secondary  back  where  it  be- 
ongs.  Various  benefits  result  from  this  type  of  drill.  In  addition  to 
leveloping  individual  skill  in  offensive  and  defensive  maneuvers,  it 
idds  the  element  of  team  play.  This,  in  turn,  makes  the  practice  more 
nteresting  and  less  monotonous  and  boresome.  The  defensive  and  of- 
ensive  linemen  should  get  their  practice  during  the  daily  line  scrim- 
nage.  Linemen  who  are  weak  in  tackling  should  be  shifted  to  the 
lefensive  backfield  to  improve  their  skill  in  this  fundamental.  The 
:oach  should  remember  that  a  hard  tackling  team  is  never  badly  de- 
eated  within  its  class. 

Defensive  Strategy. — Since  the  modern  trend  in  football  is 
oward  a  wide-open  offense,  the  coach  should  defend  first  against  a 
ong-gainer,  and  secondly  against  short-gainer  plays.    It  takes  a  great 
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many  of  the  latter  type  to  make  a  touchdown,  while  one  long  run  or 
pass  may  bring  the  winning  points. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  defensive 
play  that  each  player  defend  his  own  territory  first  and  then  be  on  the 
alert  to  help  elsewhere  by  converging  on  the  ball,  or  by  reenforcing 
another  territory.  It  is  especially  true  of  defensive  line  play,  when  con- 
sidering the  line  as  a  unit,  that  each  lineman's  first  responsibility  is  to 
protect  his  own  territory.  He  should,  therefore,  "charge  first,  then 
look."  This  statement  means  that  the  defensive  linemen,  especially 
the  interior  linemen  (guards  and  tackles)  must  concentrate  on  beating 
the  offensive  line  to  the  charge,  so  that  each  may  gain  definite  control 
of  the  specific  territory  for  which  he  is  responsible.  After  each  has 
accomplished  this  first  objective,  he  should  then  fight  through  the 
opposition  and  tackle  the  ball-carrier  or  dispose  of  the  interference. 

The  backfield  men  reverse  this  procedure.  They  should  "loo\  first, 
then  charge."  In  other  words,  the  backs  first  diagnose  the  play  anc 
then  drive  in  to  make  the  tackle.  By  a  little  planning  they  can  arrange 
themselves  in  the  most  strategic  positions  to  meet  all  types  of  plays, 
For  this  reason,  it  is  far  better  for  them  to  delay  somewhat  in  "coming 
up"  to  meet  a  play  even  though  by  so  doing  some  ground  is  gained  by 
the  opposition.  Rushing  up  blindly  to  reinforce  the  line  would  b< 
folly  since  cleverly  designed  trick  plays  are  built  especially  for  anxiou; 
backs  of  this  type. 

Each  individual  lineman  and  back  should  be  trained  in  defensive 
strategy  so  he  may  learn  to  anticipate  what  the  opponents  are  likely  tc 
do  under  certain  conditions.  In  most  cases,  the  type  of  play  which  car 
be  expected  will  be  determined  by  the  down,  position  of  the  ball  or 
the  field,  the  score,  the  time  remaining  to  play,  the  type  of  offensive 
team,  the  weather,  the  condition  of  field,  and  the  ability  of  the  de 
fensive  team. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  teams  use  the  huddle  on  offense,  th 
defense  will  have  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  to  organize  itself.  It  may  b 
advisable  for  the  defensive  linemen,  the  backers-up,  and  even  the  de 
fensive  halfbacks  to  go  into  a  defensive  huddle.  The  most  experiencec 
and  intelligent  player  among  these  ten  men  should  act  as  the  defensive 
quarterback  and  direct  the  defensive  alignment.  He  should  have  a 
much  authority  as  the  offensive  quarterback  and  it  should  be  his  pri 
mary  objective  to  co-ordinate  the  defensive  team  into  an  intelligent  unit 
The  defensive  team  can  delay  longer  than  the  offensive  team  in  lining 
up  because  there  are  no  legal  restrictions  preventing  it  from  shifting 
and  moving  around  before  the  ball  is  passed.     The  rules  definitel 
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pecify  that  the  offensive  team,  individually  and  collectively,  must  re- 
nain  motionless  for  a  period  of  one  second  after  a  huddle  or  shift.  This 
s  sufficient  time  for  a  defensive  lineman  to  shift  his  position  and  is  a 
lefinite  aid  to  the  defense  which  takes  advantage  of  it. 

STANDARD  DEFENSES.— The  defense  in  modern  football,  like 
he  attack,  is  made  up  of  several  standard  formations.  These  are  the 
>nes  which  have  been  proved  most  useful  by  experienced  coaches  over 
1  period  of  years. 

The  6-2-2-1  Defense. — One  of  the  most  commonly  used  of 
hese  formations  is  known  as  the  6-2-2-1  defense.  Although  it  has 
nany  variations  the  end-results  are  about  the  same.  Some  of  the  best- 
mown  coaches  in  the  country  use  this  defense  at  all  times  regardless 
)f  the  position  on  the  field.  These  men  feel  that  it  is  asking  too  much 
)f  a  team  to  learn  thoroughly  more  than  one  defense.  By  applying 
he  principle  that  it  is  better  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  one  formation, 
han  it  is  to  learn  a  little  about  several  formations,  these  coaches  have 
iemonstrated  the  value  of  their  beliefs  by  the  defensive  strength  of 
he  teams  they  have  coached.  (  Diagram  12). 

The  Line. — The  individual  assignments  of  the  defensive  linemen 
were  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Individual  Line  Play.  While  indi- 
/idual  and  team  line-defense  are  highly  important,  the  two  will  never 
3e  entirely  effective  in  stopping  the  opposition  unless  co-ordinated  effi- 
:iently  with  the  secondary  defense.  The  center,  for  example,  should 
3e  considered  as  a  defensive  back  when  he  is  playing  out  of  the  line  as 
b.is  duties  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  defensive  fullback  desig- 
nated by  the  letter  F  in  the  diagram  (Diagram  12).  In  order  to  desig- 
nate the  spaces  between  linemen,  which  are  most  vulnerable  to  the 
attack,  these  openings  have  been  numbered.  For  example,  hole  num- 
ber 1  indicates  the  point  of  attack  of  a  wide  sweep  or  end  run  to  the 
>troiig  side  and,  in  like  manner,  hole  number  6  indicates  the  path  of  a 
reverse  play  inside  the  short-side  end. 

The  primary  duties  of  each  defensive  lineman  in  order  of  execution 
are:  to  defend  against  running  plays  in  his  territory;  to  bloc\  potential 
pass-receivers,  and  then  to  rush  the  passer.  The  primary  duties  of  each 
man  in  the  secondary  are:  to  defend  first  against  long-gainer  plays  of 
any  kind,  and  then  to  reinforce  the  line.  These  fundamentals  must 
be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  players  by  telling  the  line  to  "charge 
first,  then  loo1('  and  the  defensive  backs  to  "loo\  first,  then  charge." 
With  a  six-man  line  or  less,  the  linemen,  including  the  ends,  are  not 
responsible  for  tackling  the  ball-carrier,  but  are  responsible  for  any  in- 
terference preceding  the  runner  in  their  territory.    The  responsibility 
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for  tackling  the  runner  rests  entirely  upon  the  secondary  defense,  in- 
cluding the  center  and  the  four  backj.  Naturally,  if  the  linemen  can 
spill  the  interference  and  still  get  the  ball-carrier  so  much  the  better. 

The  Backers-Up. — The  man  placed  in  the  position  designated  by  the 
letter  F  should  be  the  fastest  and  quickest  moving  of  the  two  assigned 
to  the  backer-up  positions.  He  must  be  rugged,  a  quick  and  clever 
diagnostician  of  offensive  plays,  and  he  should  also  be  a  leader,  who 
constantly  encourages  and  inspires  the  linemen  to  greater  attainments 
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Diagram   12. — The  standard  6-2-2-1  defensive  formation. 


in  their  individual  play.  The  center  C  is  usually  placed  on  the  short 
side  and  he  should  be  die  same  general  type  of  defensive  man  as  F.  If 
there  is  a  difference  in  speed  of  these  two  players,  the  faster  man 
should  be  placed  at  F. 

Defensive  man  F  should  reinforce  holes  2  to  5  inclusive  by  driving 
directly  at  the  ball-carrier  after  he  has  successfully  diagnosed  the  play. 
When  protecting  hole  number  1,  he  should  keep  ahead  of  the  play  and 
try  for  a  tackle  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage.  If  he  finds  an  interferer 
in  front  of  the  runner,  he  should  dispose  of  him  so  the  defensive  half- 
back  on  his  side  may  have  an  unimpeded  opportunity  to  make  the 
tackle.  This  is  a  sounder  defense  than  would  be  the  case  if  player  F 
tried  to  make  the  tackle  himself  while  partially  or  completely  blocked 
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>y  an  interferer.    On  reverse  plays,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  short 

ide  end,  F  should  always  look  for  a  cut-back  behind  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage by  the  runner.  This  maneuver  would  bring  the  ball-carrier  right 
Dack  over  F's  position  and  he  should  not  try,  therefore,  to  get  in  front 
or  ahead  of  him  as  he  reverses  to  the  short  side. 

Defensive  man  C  should  reinforce  holes  3  to  6  inclusive  in  the  same 
manner  as  F  reinforces  holes  2  to  5.  When  defending  against  a  play 
over  hole  number  1,  he  should  not  try  to  get  ahead  of  the  play.  On 
the  contrary,  he  should  look  for  a  possible  cut-back  by  the  runner  and 

hould  try  to  keep  directly  opposite  him  across  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
He  is  then  in  position  to  make  the  tackle  if  the  ball-carrier  does  cross 
into  defensive  territory  and  cut-back. 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  F  and  C  must 
work  closely  together,  each  defending  his  own  territory  first,  and  then 

einforcing  elsewhere.  At  times  each  protects  the  same  territory  simul- 
taneously, as  each  is  responsible  for  spaces  3,  4,  and  5.    It  is  apparent, 

00,  on  wide  sweeps  to  either  side,  that  one  defends  the  territory  left 
vacant  by  the  other.  It  is  imperative  that  C  play  from  one-half  to  one 
yard  closer  to  the  line  of  scrimmage  than  F,  as  there  is  more  threat 

rom  quick  bucks  over  center  and  to  the  short  side.  The  ideal  position 
:or  F  to  assume  is  about  three  yards  directly  back  of  the  strong  side 
tackle.  The  center  should  station  himself  about  2  or  3  yards  directly 
opposite  hole  number  5,  which  is  the  space  between  the  defensive 
guard  and  tackle  on  the  short  side. 

The  Halfbacks. — The  defensive  halfback  should  assume  a  position 
about  8  to  10  yards  back  of  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  slightly  outside 
the  offensive  wingback.  The  down,  and  the  position  of  the  ball  on 
the  field,  will  determine  his  exact  distance.  With  the  possibility  of  a 
long-gainer  or  pass-play  imminent,  he  should  drop  back  to  12  yards. 
He  should  not  stand  too  close  to  the  side  lines.  They  are  his  best  allies, 
since  the  territory  beyond  them  cannot  be  invaded  by  the  opposing 
attack. 

The  ever-present  thought  in  the  defensive  halfback's  mind  should 
be  to  remain  in  position  for  an  instant  and  really  diagnose  the  play. 
This  should  be  done  by  watching  closely  the  movements  of  the  of- 
fensive end  and  wing  back  on  his  side.  If  they  "double-team"  on  the 
defensive  tackle,  it  is  obviously  a  running  play  and  he  should  come  up 
fast  to  reinforce  the  line.  If  the  wing  back  or  end  break  downfield, 
ignoring  the  defensive  tackle,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  forward  pass  or  a  play 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  line.  By  following  one  or  both  men,  he 
will  automatically  draw  himself  into  the  play.    This  is  especially  true 
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if  his  team  is  playing  a  man-for-man  defense  on  forward  passes.  If 
his  team  is  playing  a  zone  or  combination  pass  defense,  he  should  delay 
for  a  very  short  time  and  drift  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  man  who 
is  coming  into  his  territory. 

In  the  event  the  play  develops  into  a  wide  end  run  to  the  strong  side, 
the  halfback  should  come  up  very  fast  to  the  outside  keeping  ahead  of 
the  play.  He  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  territory 
outside  the  end.  He  must  always  remember  diat  the  end  on  a  six-man 
line  or  less  is  not  responsible  for  the  ball  carrier,  but  is  assigned  the 
task  of  clearing  out  all  interference  in  front  of  the  runner.  The  half- 
back should  make  the  tackle  on  or  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The 
most  difficult  task  of  a  defensive  halfback  is  that  of  determining, 
quickly  and  correctly,  whether  he  should  come  up  fast  or  delay  his 
start.  Rather  than  rush  in  blindly,  it  is  far  better  for  him  to  remain  in 
position  and  definitely  determine  that  a  running  play  has  been 
launched.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  a  teammate  may  make 
an  exceptionally  fine  play  by  tackling  the  runner  on  territory  supposed 
to  be  guarded  by  the  halfback.  The  judgment  needed  comes  from  ex- 
perience and  constant  practice  and  is  one  of  the  determining  factors  in 
evaluating  the  ability  of  the  defensive  halfback. 

The  responsibility  of  the  short-side  defensive  halfbac\  is  greatly 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  back.  He  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
territory  outside  the  short-side  end,  and  he  must  make  the  tackle  on  ot 
bac\  of  the  line  of  scrimmage.  He,  too,  must  remember  that  the  weak- 
side  end  is  not  responsible  for  the  ball-carrier  skirting  his  positions,  but 
is  responsible  for  the  elimination  of  all  interference  in  front  of  the 
runner.  On  wide  sweeps  or  end  runs  to  the  strong  side,  he  ta\es  the 
place  of  the  safety  man  by  cutting  across  behind  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage and  angling  back  toward  the  position  which  the  safety  man  pre- 
viously occupied.  He  should  go  to  the  outside  of  the  developing  play 
in  order  to  protect  against  downfield  lateral  passing.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  both  defensive  halfbacks  be  taught  not  to  cut  in  towarc 
the  line  of  scrimmage  on  wide  sweeps  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  field 
When  the  defensive  halfback  assumes  the  duties  of  the  safety  man,  he 
must  recognize  fully  his  new  responsibility  of  being  the  last  man  be 
tween  the  opposition  and  the  goal  line.  He  must,  therefore,  be  doubl) 
sure  he  drives  the  ball-carrier  to  the  side  line  and  ma\es  him  "commit' 
himself  or  show  his  intentions  first. 

The  Safety  Man. — The  safety  man  is,  as  his  name  implies,  the  las 
line  of  defense  between  the  ball-carrier  and  the  goal  line.  For  thii 
reason,  he  should  be  the  surest  open  field  tac/{ler  on  the  squad.    Man) 
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roaches  will  sacrifice  offensive  strength  in  the  backfield  for  the  safety 
:actor  in  this  position. 

He  should  station  himself  about  30  to  35  yards  back  of  the  line  of 
scrimmage  and  in  the  middle  of  the  offensive  formation.  When  the 
)lay  develops,  he  should  move  forward  from  10  to  15  yards,  depending 
ipon  the  down  and  the  position  of  the  ball  on  the  field.  Under  no  cir- 
;umstances  should  he  permit  the  ball  to  go  over  his  head  on  a  quick 
dck  from  a  close  running  formation.  In  addition,  he  should  permit 
:he  completion  of  no  long  passes  behind  him. 

He  reinforces  all  defensive  secondary  men  by  taking  their  place  in 
;he  defensive  system,  when  they  have  moved  out  of  their  initial  posi- 
tions. He  should  come  up  on  the  outside  of  the  defensive  halfbac\s 
3ut  under  full  control  in  relation  to  balance,  so  he  is  always  ready  to 
make  the  tackle  on  downfield  lateral  passing.  This  is  especially  true 
mi  the  completion  of  short  passes  over  the  line  of  scrimmage,  which 
nore  often  than  not  develop  into  outside  lateral  passes. 

His  primary  task  is  to  act  as  co-ordinator  of  the  backfield  defense. 
Under  no  consideration,  however,  should  he  ever  be  tricked  out  of  po- 
sition as  the  play  develops.  His,  one  thought  should  be  that  of  "safety 
first"  at  all  times. 

The  Seven-Diamond  or  7-1-2-1  Defense. — The  seven-man 
ine,  with  the  backs  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  is  still  a  widely 
used  and  popular  defense.  It  is  especially  effective  deep  in  the  offen- 
sive team's  territory,  where  the  possibility  of  long-gainer  plays  of  the 
gambling  type  is  practically  eliminated  by  the  position  of  the  ball  on 
the  field.  Many  coaches  gamble  on  stopping  a  team  deep  in  its  own 
territory,  thereby  forcing  it  to  punt  and  relinquish  possession  of  the 
3all.  This  defensive  strategy  is  fundamentally  sound  and  is  often 
designated  as  "being  on  the  offense  when  the  other  team  has  the  ball." 
Its  effectiveness  will  be  nullified,  however,  unless  the  defensive  line 
las  been  taught  to  charge  very  aggressively,  and  completely  stop  three 
plays  in  succession.  Teams  coached  by  the  late  Knute  Rockne  exem- 
plified this  type  of  aggressive  defensive  play.    (Diagram  13). 

Center  Flay. — Many  coaches  employ  the  7-1-2-1  as  well  as  the  stand- 
ard 6-2-2-1  defense  in  practically  every  game.  It  is  advisable  to  line  up 
defensively  in  a  6-2-2-1  formation,  and  have  the  center  hop  into  the 
line  of  scrimmage  at  a  certain  prearranged  position  a  moment  before 
the  ball  is  snapped.  By  this  method  the  coach  may  quickly  obtain 
regular  or  irregular  spacing  of  the  defensive  line.  In  this  way,  the 
opposition  may  frequently  be  confused  to  such  an  extent  in  their  as- 
signments that  defensive  linemen  may  be  able  to  slide  dirough  the 
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offensive  line  without  any  opposition.  When  the  center  does  jump 
into  the  defensive  line,  he  should  seldom  charge  forward  in  an  aggres- 
sive manner.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  use  a  "hand-shiver  charge" 
on  the  offensive  man  immediately  in  front  of  him,  or  dive  under  the 
play  on  line  bucks  over  his  position.  In  addition,  he  should  pull  out 
of  the  defensive  line  on  wide  sweeps  to  either  side,  or  drop  back  fast 
on  pass  plays.  This  maneuvering  by  the  center  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
organize the  offensive  pre-arranged  double-teaming,  and  break  down 
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Diagram   13. — The  standard  7-1 -2-1   or  diamond  defense. 

the  morale  of  the  opponents.  It  takes  long  hours  of  drill  to  perfect 
this  type  of  defense,  but  the  results  are  worth  die  time  and  effort 
Despite  the  fact  the  center  often  plays  in  the  line,  it  should  be  remem 
bered  that  he  is  primarily  responsible  for  covering  the  same  territory 
on  defense  that  the  center  covers  when  helping  to  reinforce  a  six-mar 
line  in  a  6-2-2-1  defense.  His  initial  starting  position  in  coming  out  oi 
the  line  after  the  ball  has  been  snapped  is  only  about  one  to  three  yard 
from  the  position  he  generally  assumes  in  the  6-2-2-1  defense. 

Fullback^  Play. — In  the  7-1-2-1  defense  the  fullback  assumes  a  posi 
tion  about  five  yards  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  approximately 
in  the  center  of  the  offensive  formation  (Diagram  13).  This  positior 
should  not  be  assumed  before  the  offensive  team  lines  up,  but  shoulc 
be  taken  just  prior  to  the  snapping  of  the  ball.  He  moves  over  to  thi 
position  as  the  center  jumps  into  the  line.    Since  the  fullback  has  sever 
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men  in  front  of  him  on  the  line  of  scrimmage,  he  does  not  need  to 
reinforce  them  as  quickly  as  he  would  a  six-man  line.  He  should 
delay  somewhat  in  coming  up  and  should  be  absolutely  sure  of  diag- 
nosing the  play  correctly  before  he  reinforces  the  line. 

The  fullback  should  not  remain  in  one  definite  position  and  make  a 
stationary  target  of  himself.  A  skillful  player  is  constantly  moving  and 
shifting  about  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  blockers  to 
locate  him  quickly.  Thus  he  has  an  unobstructed  opportunity  to  get 
to  the  ball-carrier  and  make  the  tackle. 

Since  the  fullback  is  the  only  man  close  behind  the  line  when  the 
play  starts,  he  is  primarily  responsible  for  reinforcing  all  holes  in  the 
line  of  scrimmage.  The  definite  responsibility  of  the  ends,  in  a  seven 
man  line,  is  to  prevent  the  ball-carrier  from  getting  outside  their  de- 
fensive positions.  In  other  words,  they  must  turn  the  play  in  to  the 
defensive  fullback  so  he  can  make  the  tackle.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  fullback  should  not  be  expected  to  keep  ahead  of  sweep  plays 
to  either  side,  but  should  try  to  make  the  tackle  at  any  point  in  the 
developing  play.  He  should  do  this  by  keeping  slightly  behind  the 
runner  and  by  aiding  the  end,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  boxing  him. 
Moreover,  by  being  slightly  behind  the  runner,  he  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  defend  against  an  inside  lateral  pass  play.  In  the  7-1-2-1 
defense  the  center  is  responsible  for  cut-backs  by  the  runner  and  should 
be  on  the  alert  for  them  on  wide  sweep  plays  by  the  offense.  Team- 
work on  the  part  of  the  center  and  fullback  is  essential. 

Play  of  the  Defensive  Halfbackj. — The  chief  point  of  attack  for 
which  the  defensive  halfbacks  are  responsible,  apart  from  pass  plays, 
is  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the  defensive  ends.  They  are  not  required 
to  reinforce  a  seven-man  line  to  the  same  extent  as  a  six-man  line.  For 
this  reason,  each  must  learn  to  come  up  on  the  outside  of  the  develop- 
ing sweep-play  to  his  side  and  make  the  tackle.  In  addition,  each 
must  be  on  the  alert  for  an  outside  lateral  pass.  Their  good  judgment 
should  dictate  which  course  to  pursue  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
opposing  offensive  player  in  position  to  receive  a  lateral  pass.  On 
sweep-plays  to  the  opposite  side,  each  halfback  is  responsible  for  taking 
the  place  generally  assumed  by  the  safety  man,  in  addition  to  his  regu- 
lar responsibility.  This  is  discussed  thoroughly  under  play  of  the  half- 
backs in  a  6-2-2-1  defense. 

Play  of  the  Safety  Man. — The  play  of  the  safety  man  in  the  7-1-2-1 
and  the  6-2-2-1  defenses  is  quite  similar.  He  has  a  greater  responsibility 
on  forward  pass  defense  in  the  7-1-2-1,  but  his  primary  responsibility  is 
still  "safety  first"  at  all  times. 
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SPECIAL  DEFENSES— In  addition  to  the  so-called  standard  de- 
fenses there  are  several  special  defenses  which,  in  time,  may  come  to 
be  standard.  Among  these  are  the  6-3-2;  the  6-2-1-2,  7-2-2;  and  the 
5-3-2-1. 

The  6-3-2  Defense. — The  six  man  line  operates  exactly  the  same 
in  the  6-3-2  as  in  the  6-2-2-1  defense.  The  difference  in  the  formation 
is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  backs  and  center.  It  is  a  powerful  defense 
against  a  strong  running  attack,  but  it  is  weak  against  passes,  especially 
long  ones  down  the  middle  or  to  either  side.  Some  coaches  use  this 
formation  when  defending  their  own  goal  line  and  it  is  very  efficient 
under  these  conditions  because  the  end-zone  line  prevents  long  passes. 
It  is  not  recommended  for  use  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 

The  Center, — The  man  backing  up  the  center  of  the  line  stations 
himself  about  three  yards  back  of  the  center  of  the  offensive  formation. 
He  is  primarily  responsible  for  reinforcing  the  line  on  all  bucks  and 
he  is  also  responsible  for  cut-backs.  For  this  reason,  he  should  not  rush 
immediately  from  his  position  to  defend  against  sweeps.  On  passes  he 
should  defend  the  territory  over  center. 

The  Two  Close  Bac\s. — The  two  close  defensive  backs  are  three 
yards  outside  their  own  defensive  ends  and  three  yards  back  of  the 
line  of  scrimmage.  They  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  defend  against 
sweeps  and  off-tackle  plays  to  either  side,  and  they  can  help  reinforce 
the  center  of  the  line. 

The  Two  Rear  Bac\s. — The  two  rear  halfbacks  on  defense  occupy 
the  roles  of  safety  men,  each  defending  his  side  of  the  field  and  rein- 
forcing the  other  side  on  wide  sweeps.  It  is  very  important  that  they 
play  an  extremely  safe  game  in  defending  their  positions. 

The  6-2-1-2  Defense. — As  indicated  by  Diagram  14,  this  is  an- 
other special  type  of  defense.  When  operated  intelligently,  it  works 
successfully  against  a  running  attack  as  well  as  against  passes  thrown 
into  the  territory  about  fifteen  yards  over  center.  In  many  ways  it  is 
more  difficult  to  gain  through  it  than  the  6-3-2  defense  because  it  i 
much  stronger  against  passes  and  nearly  as  strong  against  sweeps  tc 
either  side. 

The  two  close  backs  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  close 
backs  in  the  6-2-2-1  defense,  with  the  exception  that  they  may  station 
themselves  a  little  wider  apart.  The  back  in  the  spot  position  is  about 
nine  yards  back  of  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  directly  in  the  center  oi 
the  offensive  formation.  He  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  reinforce  the 
two  close  backs  and  by  coming  up  fast  he  can  readily  stop  any  gaps  in 
the  center  of  the  line.    Furthermore,  he  is  in  an  excellent  position  tc 
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stop  one  of  the  most  difficult  passes  in  football  to  defend  against,  i.e., 
the  pass  about  fifteen  yards  over  center. 

The  two  rear  backs  are  from  15  to  18  yards  back  of  the  line  of 
scrimmage  and  both  act  as  safety  men  on  their  side  of  the  field.  They 
30th  come  up  fast  on  the  outside  when  defending  against  wide  sweeps. 

The  5-3-2-1  Defense. — In  1937,  the  trend  in  defensive  football 
seemed  to  be  definitely  moving  toward  extensive  use  of  the  five-man 
line.  This  was  particularly  true  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  al- 
though it  was  employed  to  some  extent  in  all  sections.    It  was  used 
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Diagram  14. — The  6-2-1-2  or  spot  defense. 

years  ago  against  spread  formations,  and  it  was  also  employed  against 
standard  formations  late  in  the  game  when  a  team  in  the  lead  was  pro- 
acting  itself  against  long  runs  and  passes.  It  was  not,  however,  a 
tandard  defense. 

Recent  developments  in  the  game  of  football,  including  more  for- 
ward and  lateral  passing,  have  resulted  in  wide  experimentation  in 
defenses  designed  to  stop  wide-open  attacks.  One  of  the  most  common 
experimental  formations  has  been  the  5-3-2-1  alignment.  One  of  the 
reasons,  of  course,  for  its  real  success  has  been  the  fact  that  offensive 
lays  have  been  taught  to  meet  six-  and  seven-man  lines.  Whether  it 
ill  remain  as  a  dependable  defense  after  the  attack  has  more  experi- 
nce  against  it  remains  to  be  seen.    Like  other  formations  it  has  its 
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weaknesses.  For  example,  the  New  York  Football  Giants  (1937)  held 
the  strong  Chicago  Bears  to  3  points  with  this  defense  and  then  were 
soundly  beaten  by  the  Washington  Redskins,  with  the  great  Sammy 
Baugh  throwing  passes  almost  at  will.  There  were  too  few  defensive 
linemen  rushing  the  passer,  and  when  a  skillful  passer  is  not  rushed 
the  defense  has  little  chance  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  passes. 

The  Line. — In  this  defense  (Diagram  15)  the  fundamental  principle 
involved  is  for  the  five  defensive  linemen  to  "dig  in"  and  protect  their 
territory  by  keeping  low  at  all  times  and  by  constantly  submarining 
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Diagram  15. — The  5-3-2-1  defense. 

under  plays  aimed  at  their  territory.  The  five  men  are  spaced  equally 
in  front  of  the  offensive  line  with  one  end  slightly  outside  the  offensive 
short  side  end  and  the  other  just  outside  the  strong  side  wingback. 
The  duty  of  each  is  to  break  up  the  interference  and  allow  the  tackling 
to  be  done  by  the  close  line-backers  reinforced  by  the  two  halfbacks. 

The  Backers-Up. — The  close  backs  on  the  flanks  should  play  aboul 
three  yards  back  of  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  about  three  yards  outsid< 
their  respective  ends.  They  must  come  in  fast  to  reinforce  the  lin< 
and  be  extremely  aggressive  at  all  times.  The  close  back  in  the  middl< 
should  play  directly  opposite  the  center  of  the  offensive  formation. 
Among  other  duties  he  should  reinforce  on  bucks  to  either  side,  an< 
should  look  for  cut-back  plays  coming  toward  his  position  from  eithei 
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ank.  He  should  take  a  chance  and  try  to  break  through  to  make 
ckles  on  sweep  plays  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage.    His  defensive 

lay  demands  speed,  experience,  and  great  courage  as  the  offense  con- 

entrates  on  him  at  all  times.    The  two  defensive  halfbacks  and  safety 

ian  play  as  in  the  6-2-2-1  defense. 
The  Seven-Box  or  7-2-2  Defense. — This  defense  was  the  late 

Lnute  Rockne's  standard  type  of  defense  (Diagram  16).  It  is  still 
ther  widely  used  inside  the  thirty-yard  line  and  is  very  strong  against 
running  attack,  but  rather  weak  defensively  against  passes. 
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Diagram  16. — The  7-2-2  or  box  defense. 

The  two  close  backers-up  play  somewhat  wider  than  in  the  6-2-2-1 
:fense  but  their  primary  duties  are  similar.  Each  rear  back,  who  is 
out  18  to  20  yards  from  the  line  of  scrimmage,  acts  as  safety  man 
1  his  side.  Each  must  come  up  fast  on  the  outside  on  sweep  plays 
d  must  not  allow  any  eligible  pass  receivers  to  get  behind  him. 
leir  "safety"  play  must  be  of  a  high  order  and  each  must  be  an  ex- 
llent  open  field  tackier.  Since  this  defense  is  often  used  as  a  goal 
le  defense  some  teams  do  not  shift  into  it  until  the  ball  is  within  the 

or  15  yard  line. 

Standard  Punt  Formation  Defense. — In  the  punt  formation 
fense  (Diagram  17)  the  two  close  backers-up,  F  and  C,  play  directly 
hind  the  defensive  tackles  and  are  ready  to  reinforce  the  line  on  all 
cks.    This  is  especially  true  when  the  ball  is  snapped  to  a  back  other 
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than  the  tail  or  deep  back.  They  should  drive  in  to  make  the  tackle 
on  all  types  of  sweep  plays  but  first  should  make  certain  that  a  run 
develops  and  not  a  fake  run  with  a  pass.  F  and  C  must  be  unusually 
alert,  since  the  tail  back  can  still  come  forward  about  five  yards  and 
throw  a  pass  after  he  gets  the  ball. 

The  defensive  halfbacks  are  io  to  15  yards  back  of  the  line  of 
scrimmage  and  always  outside  the  offensive  ends.  They  must  come  up 
fast  on  wide  sweeps  and  be  ready  to  make  the  tackle  in  the  event  a 
bucking  back  penetrates  the  line  and  breaks  past  the  close  backers-up. 
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Diagram  17. — The  regular  punt  formation  defense. 

The  safety  man  must  play  deep  enough  to  handle  punts  as  there  i 
always  the  danger  of  a  punt  from  this  formation.  On  all  other  play: 
whether  pass  or  running  plays,  he  converges  on  the  ball  but  does  sf 
in  a  safe  and  conservative  manner. 

Short  Punt  Formation  Defense. — When  short  punt  form; 
tion  is  used  by  a  well  coached  team  with  a  balanced  repertoire 
offensive  plays,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  attacks  to  stop  in  moder| 
football.    It  has  not  only  the  threat  of  wide  open  attack  but  its  coi 
pactness  lends  itself  to  clever  spinner  plays  and  to  possibilities  in  d 
form  of  power  plays,  especially  bucks  and  slants  off  the  tackles.    Wil 
the  ends  spread  2  or  3  yards  from  the  offensive  tackles  it  is  a  moj 
difficult  assignment  for  the  defensive  tackles. 
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Some  coaches  have  been  successful  defending  against  the  short  punt 
ormation  in  recent  years  by  gambling  that  the  offensive  team  can  and 
vill  run  more  efficiently  and  more  often  to  its  right,  than  to  its  left.  If 
lis  chance  is  taken  a  lopsided  or  unbalanced  defense  can  be  set  up 
vith  the  defensive  strength  concentrated  to  the  attacking  team's  right 
ind  with  a  minimum  of  defensive  strength  to  its  left  side. 

If  Diagram  18  is  closely  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  defensive 
eft  tackle  is  playing  "straight-away"  on  the  offensive  right  end,  or  di- 
ectly  opposite  him;  the  defensive  left  guard  is  stationed  directly  op- 
posite the  offensive  right  tackle,  and  the  defensive  left  guard  is  playing 
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Diagram  18. — An  unbalanced  defense  against  short  punt  formation. 

irectly  opposite  the  center.  In  this  formation  the  right  tackle  should 
lay  off  or  opposite  the  left  shoulder  of  the  offensive  left  tackle  and 
lake  contact  with  him  on  each  play.  He  should  ignore  the  left  end 
nd  try  to  get  across  the  line  of  scrimmage  by  aggressive  and  fast 
harging.  The  defensive  right  end  should  charge  at  a  45  degree  angle 
nd  get  as  far  or  deep  as  possible  in  the  opposing  backfield.  These  two 
len,  the  right  tackle  and  right  end,  must  charge  unusually  fast  and 
gressively  so  they  will  be  able  to  smash  the  interference  and  rush  the 
asser.  The  center  and  right  defensive  halfback  must  come  in  fast 
protect  the  outside  on  sweep  plays  to  the  attacking  team's  left.  Be- 
use  the  defense's  left  side  is  adequately  protected  on  running  plays, 
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the  center  does  not  need  to  commit  himself  so  quickly  to  that  side 
and  can  "look  first"  and  "then  charge"  in  regard  to  reinforcing  his  left 
side.  This  will  also  permit  him  to  get  back  faster  on  pass  defense. 
The  backfield  defense  and  pass  defense  is  exactly  the  same  as  used  in 
the  standard  6-2-2-1  defense. 

Most  defensive  teams  use  a  standard  6-2-2-1  defense  against  the  short 
punt  formation  as  diagrammed  in  Diagram  19.  If  this  defense  is  used, 
the  ends  must  smash  in  fast,  the  tackles  should  play  slightly  outside 
the  offensive  tackles,  and  the  guards  should  be  placed  directly  opposite 
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Diagram  19. — A  balanced  defense  against  short  punt  formation. 

the  offensive  guards.  The  two  close  backers-up,  F  and  C,  should  play 
outside  the  defensive  tackles  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  reinforce  the 
line.  Again,  the  two  halfbacks  and  safety  man  play  as  in  the  standarc 
6-2-2-1  with  the  safety  man  constantly  alert  for  quick-kicks. 

Spread  Formations. — Spread  formations  are  not  used  as  ex 
tcnsively  as  they  were  in  former  years.  Their  chief  value  today  lie 
in  the  surprise  clement,  and  most  teams  resort  to  them  late  in  tin 
game,  when  behind  in  the  score,  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  shaki 
a  clever  runner  loose  on  a  pass  play. 

Since  these  formations  are  suddenly  "sprung"  on  a  defensive  tcan 
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without  advance  notice  it  is  highly  important  all  possibilities  be  planned 
for  systematically. 

The  Line. — In  many  instances  such  formations  are  used  for  bucking 
and  passing.  The  guards  and  the  two  close  line-backers,  therefore,  and 
to  some  extent  the  tackles  must  be  responsible  for  all  bucks.  The  de- 
fensive ends  usually  drop  back  10  yards  in  order  to  help  on  pass  defense. 
The  first  duty  of  each  is  to  defend  against  sweep  plays  to  his  side  and 
then  drop  back  on  pass  defense,  playing  the  ball  when  it  is  in  the  air 
on  a  pass. 
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Diagram  20. — Defense  against  a  spread  formation. 


The  Bac\s. — The  two  close  backers-up  should  first  defend  against 
bucks  but  should  always  be  alert  to  possible  pass  plays  in  their  territory. 
Diagram  20  is  a  typical  spread  formation  and  the  defensive  alignment 
of  players  gives  some  idea  of  the  general  line  of  defensive  play.  Dia- 
gram 21  is  another  type  of  spread  formation.  A  sufficient  number  of 
linemen  are  placed  so  they  can  stop  the  only  man  in  position  to 
buck.  Moreover,  the  defensive  strength  is  such  that  sweep  plays  and 
passes  should  also  be  effectively  checked.  A  Zone  Pass  Defense  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  as  designated.  The  linemen  must  rush  the 
passer  in  such  a  manner  that  he  cannot  fake  a  pass  and  run  with  the 
ball.  This  calls,  however,  for  rather  cautious  rushing  by  the  tackles 
but  the  guards  can  drive  in  with  abandon  and  take  chances. 

Goal  Line  Defense. — Nowhere  on  the  football  field  are  the 
true  fundamentals  of  football  attack  and  defense  so  clearly  demon- 
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strated  as  is  usually  the  case  on  or  near  the  goal  line.  (Diagrams  22 
and  23).  The  defensive  team  must  truly  "dig  in"  and  fight  to  pre- 
vent the  offense  from  placing  the  ball  over  the  goal  line.    The  offensive 
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Diagram  21. — Defense  against  another  spread  formation. 

team  must  strive  desperately  for  inches.  The  success  or  failure  of  each 
team  frequently  reflects  the  effectiveness  of  the  coaching.  Individual 
and  collective  intelligence  coupled  with  individual  and  team  perfection 
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Diagram  22. — A  7-3-1  goal  line  defense. 

in  football  fundamentals,  usually  tells  the  story  in  the  final  analysis 
The  great  tension  existing  in  the  twenty-two  players  develops  curiou 
situations.    Altogether  too  often  the  physical  urge  to  come  to  grip; 
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with  the  opponents  overshadows  cool  and  intelligent  thinking  and 
playing.  Fundamentals  which  have  not  become  habituated  are  likely 
to  "go  by  the  board"  and  the  emotions  will  rule  the  intellect. 

Constant  defensive  drill  of  the  entire  team  for  the  many  situations 

which  frequently  occur  on  the  various  parts  of  the  field  during  a 

ame,  should  be  set  up  by  the  coach  in  practice.    Detailed  explanation 

and  demonstration  under  actual  playing  conditions,  with  correction  of 

auks  which  constantly  arise,  must  be  patiently  repeated.    Although 

le  goal  line  defense  should  come  in  for  its  share  of  demonstration,  it 

is  doubtless  neglected  by  a  great  many  coaches. 
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Diagram  23. — A  7-2-2  goal  line  defense. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Goal  Line  Defense. — As  the  offense  ap- 
roaches  the  goal  line,  it  is  almost  an  axiom  of  defensive  football  that 
all  men  on  the  defensive  line  should  charge  quicker  and  harder,  since 
he  backs  are  closer  and  can  come  up  faster  to  reinforce  them.  The 
Dacks,  too,  should  remember  that  the  offense  cannot  penetrate  beyond 
the  end-zone  line  on  pass  plays  nor  can  it  cross  the  side  lines.  They 
should  learn,  therefore,  that  the  end-zone  and  side  lines  are  their  best 
allies  in  this  situation  and  should  play  accordingly. 

The  defensive  linemen  should  drive  under  the  offensive  line  by 
'submarining."  The  exceptions  are  the  ends,  and  possibly  the  center, 
if  a  seven-man  line  is  being  used.  With  only  a  very  short  distance  to 
3e  gained  for  a  first  down,  it  is  imperative  for  the  center  to  submarine 
lso.  The  ends  should  play  a  close,  compact  smashing  game,  intent  on 
tackling  the  interference  and  jamming  up  the  play  to  such  an  extent 
the  secondary  will  be  able  to  make  an  easy  tackle.  The  closer  the  teams 
are  to  the  goal  line,  the  more  compact  the  defensive  line  should  play. 

The  only  major  difference  in  goal  line  defense  and  the  defense 
lsewhere  on  the  field  is  in  its  compactness  as  a  whole.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious  because  the  ball  is  automatically  dead  beyond  the 
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end-zone  line.  Most  teams  go  into  a  seven-man  line  when  the  ball  is 
anywhere  within  its  20  yard  line.  By  the  time  the  ball  is  advanced 
within  the  ten  yard  line,  practically  all  teams  go  into  the  seven-man 
line  with  the  secondary  very  close.  It  is  ridiculous  for  the  backs  to 
place  themselves  behind  the  goal  line  as  a  tackle  made  there  is  worth- 
less. A  seven-man  line  with  an  arrangement  of  three  backs  stationed 
close  behind  is  recommended  as  a  goal-line  defense.  Naturally,  the 
distance  of  the  backs  behind  the  line  depends  upon  the  closeness  of 
the  ball  to  the  goal  line.  The  safety  man  will  play  close  to  it  and 
slightly  to  the  strong  side  of  the  offensive  formation.    A  zone  pass 
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Diagram  24. — Defensive  formation  against  the  flanker  play  with  the  fullback 

following  the  flanker. 

defense  seems  best  here  although  some  coaches  of  national  reputation 
advocate  a  man-for-man  defense  in  this  situation.  The  man-to-man 
defense  may  lead  to  confusion  and  place  an  added  burden  upon  the 
defensive  team.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  offense  pulls  something 
in  the  way  of  a  surprise  formation  or  has  a  back  in  motion  near  the 
goal  line. 

Flanker  Play  Defense. — No  discussion  of  defensive  football 
would  be  complete  without  including  the  defense  against  the  flanker 
or  man-in-motion  play.  With  the  man  in  motion  to  the  strong  side, 
the  short  side  of  the  offensive  formation  is  further  weakened.  Conse- 
quently, the  defense  can  shift  one  man  farther  to  the  strong  side  in 
order  to  adequately  defend  against  the  shifted  strength  of  this  flanker 
formation. 
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The  ordinary  defense  must  obviously  be  changed  against  the  flanker. 
The  end  is  usually  his  chief  blocking  objective  and  it  is  important  that 
lie  strong  side  defensive  end  recognize  this  possibility.  He  has  two 
methods  of  defense.  In  the  first  one  (Diagram  24),  he  should  time  his 
:harge  from  his  usual  position  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  so  that  he 
ets  into  the  offensive  backfield  before  he  can  be  blocked  by  the 
lanker.  This  requires  great  skill  in  acquiring  the  proper  timing.  In 
lie  second  method,  the  end  should  drop  back  of  the  line  of  scrimmage 
ind  go  out  with  the  flanker.  He  should  keep  directly  opposite  him  as 
ndicated  in  Diagram  25,  cover  him  man-for-man  on  pass  defense,  and 
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Diagram  25. — Defensive  formation  against  the  flanker  play  with  the  end 

following  the  flanker. 

accompany  him  wherever  he  goes  on  the  field.  If  the  flanker  ignores 
the  end  and  blocks  the  fullback,  the  former  should  "crash  in"  and 
attempt  to  stop  the  developing  end  run  or  off-tackle  smash. 

As  soon  as  the  flanker  starts  in  motion  to  one  side  of  the  formation, 
the  defensive  line  and  backs  should  move  about  one  space  in  that  di- 
rection. This  shift  adjusts  the  defensive  strength  to  the  re-adjusted 
strength  of  the  offensive  formation.  The  attacking  team  is  obviously 
weaker  on  reverse  plays  since  only  ten  men  can  get  into  them;  there- 
fore, it  is  sound  to  correspondingly  weaken  the  defense  on  the  short 
side. 
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If  the  defensive  end  remains  in  his  usual  position,  the  defensive 
fullback,  F,  should  move  out  and  cover  the  flanker  man-for-man  all 
over  the  field.  As  the  flanker  goes  farther  out  toward  the  side  line, 
the  defensive  man  covering  him  should  drop  back  somewhat  deeper 
into  defensive  territory  to  prevent  the  completion  of  a  long  pass. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

i.  What  are  some  of  the  rule  changes  which  have  been  made  to  preserve 
the  balance  between  the  offense  and  the  defense? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  teaching  backfield  tackling 
proposed  in  the  text? 

3.  List  the  standard  and  special  team  defenses  employed  in  modern  foot- 
ball. 

4.  Explain  the  individual  play  of  each  lineman  and  back  in  the  6-2-2-1 
defense.  In  the  7-1-2-1  defense.  In  the  5-3-2-1  defense.  In  the  6-3-2 
and  7-2-2  defenses. 

5.  What  are  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  defensive  formations  dis- 
cussed in  the  text? 

6.  How  does  the  play  of  a  backer-up  differ  behind  a  six-  and  a  seven-man 
line  ? 

7.  Explain  in  detail  the  play  of  each  lineman  and  back  in  a  goal  line  de- 
fense on  the  two  yard  line. 

8.  How  should  a  team  defend  against  the  flanker  play? 

9.  Explain  the  statement:  "Charge  first,  then  look."  Also  "Look  first, 
then  charge." 

10.  What  defensive  formation  or  formations  should  the  average  high  school 
coach  employ?     The  average  college  coach? 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T  F  1.  When  a  pass  is  indicated  the  strong  side  defensive  end  should 
rush  the  passer. 

2.  The  6-3-2  defense  is  weak  against  wide  runs. 

3.  Defensive  halfbacks  should  charge  up  fast  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage,  then  try  to  diagnose  the  play. 

4.  The  6-2-2-1  defense  is  strong  against  forward  passes. 

5.  On  third  down,  twelve  yards  to  gain,  the  need  for  a  seven-man 
line  is  indicated. 

T  F  6.  The  defensive  line  must  not  permit  the  offense  to  strike  while 
it  is  shifting  along  the  line  of  scrimmage  at  right  angles  to  the 
offensive  charge. 

T  F  7.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  defensive  play  that  each  player 
defend  his  own  territory  first  and  then  be  alert  to  help  else- 
where by  converging  on  the  ball  or  by  reinforcing  another] 
territory. 
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T  F  8.  If  the  offensive  play  develops  into  a  wide  end  run  the  defensive 
halfback  in  a  6-2-2-1  formation  should  come  up  fast  to  the  out- 
side and  keep  ahead  of  the  play. 

T  F  9.  A  six-man  line  operates  the  same  in  the  6-3-2  formation  as  it 
does  in  the  6-2-2-1  defense. 

T  F  10.  The  5-3-2-1  formation  is  weak  against  a  forward  passing  attack 
if  the  line  fails  to  rush  the  passer. 


CHAPTER     6 

FORWARD    PASS    DEFENSE 


The  most  important  element  of  a  forward  pass  defense  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  rushing  the  passer.  More  coaches  probably  agree  on  the 
principle  that  the  best  defense  against  the  forward  pass  is  a  hard  rush- 
ing and  relentlessly  charging  line  than  almost  any  other  single  phase 
of  football  strategy.  This  fact  is  true  regardless  of  the  system  em- 
ployed, i.e.,  zone,  man-for-man,  or  combination  of  the  two.  The  passer 
not  only  must  be  rushed  but  he  must  be  tacQed.  The  object  is:  to 
make  him  believe  his  protection  is  inadequate,  to  cause  him  to  worry 
about  rushing  linemen,  and  to  get  him  to  take  his  eyes  and  mind  off 
his  eligible  pass  receivers. 

The  Zone  Defense. — While  rushing  the  passer  is  important  the 
coach  must  also  decide  what  system  of  defense  he  will  employ  in  his 
backfield.  After  analyzing  all  types  and  manner  of  pass  defenses 
against  a  variety  of  offensive  formations,  the  coach  will  find  the  zone 
defense  best  suited  to  meet  all  situations.  It  fits  well  into  the  general 
scheme  of  team  defense  and  it  leaves  the  backs  in  position  to  recover 
more  quickly  when  a  clever  surprise  play  is  suddenly  launched  against 
them.  There  is  no  quarrel  with  the  man-for-man  or  combination 
zone-man-for-man  defenses.  All  types  of  defenses  have  been  used 
successfully  at  times  by  well-known  coaches.  At  other  times,  however, 
teams  employing  them  have  been  ingloriously  defeated.  This  all  goes 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  team  personnel  in  general  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  line  in  particular.  An  adequate  forward  pass  defense  re- 
quires eleven  players  working  together  with  a  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficient team  play.  This  is  usually  possible  only  if  directed  by  an  intel- 
ligent lineman,  such  as  the  center,  or  the  fullback.  Such  a  person 
should  call  the  plays  and  co-ordinate  the  play  of  his  teammates  by  pre- 
arranged signals.  One  well-known  coach  has  his  players  call  "Yoa" 
when  they  sense  a  pass  play  by  the  offense. 

Pass  Defense  for  the  Line. — Since  rushing  the  passer  is  so 
important  the  guards,  tackles,  ends,  and  center  will  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately. 

The  Guards. — The  first  objective  of  the  guards  is  to  make  sure  no 
potential  pass  receiver  breaks  through  the  defensive  line  in  their  terri- 
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ory.  It  is  not  their  first  duty  to  rush  the  passer.  The  territory  of  each 
s  immediately  in  front  and  a  half  space  to  the  right  and  left.  Each 
hould  watch  the  offensive  back  or  backs  closest  to  the  center.  The 
hief  danger  is  in  permitting  an  opposing  back  to  slip  through  this 
erritory  after  he  has  put  on  a  well  executed  fake  as  though  retreating 
0  protect  the  passer.  The  guard  should  break  through  the  offensive 
ine  and  follow  this  back  for  a  short  distance  until  certain  he  is  protect- 
ng  the  passer.  If  in  doubt,  he  should  tackle  the  back  just  as  though 
ie  were  breaking  through  the  line  to  be  a  potential  receiver.  If 
le  guards  will  do  this  each  and  every  time,  and  execute  it  perfectly, 
ley  will  remove  a  lot  of  pressure  from  the  immediate  backers-up. 

The  second  objective  of  the  guards,  after  they  have  first  protected 
leir  territory  against  running  and  passing  plays,  is  to  rush  the  passer 
nd  tac\le  him.  Some  coaches  teach  one  or  both  guards  to  drop  back 
fter  they  have  first  protected  their  territory.  There  is  an  element  of 
anger  in  this  method  since  the  opponents  play  may  appear  to  be  a  pass 
ut  may  develop  into  a  line  plunge. 

The  third  objective  of  the  guards  is  to  swing  to  the  side  of  the 
eld  to  which  the  pass  has  been  thrown  in  the  event  it  is  intercepted. 
Lach  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  block  for  a  teammate. 

The  Tackles. — The  first  objective  of  the  tackles  is  to  check  a  possible 
xeiver.  The  tackle  on  the  short  side  should  drive  back  the  short 
de  offensive  end  by  using  his  hands  vigorously  on  the  end's  shoulders. 
q  this  way  he  should  keep  the  end  out  of  the  play  as  long  as  possible. 
L  slight  checking  of  a  potential  pass  receiver  invariably  disrupts  the 
elicate  timing  of  a  pass  play  and  often  is  the  direct  cause  of  its  failure, 
"his  same  tackle  should  then  drop  back  and  cover  the  flat  territory  as 
iagrammed.  He  should  make  sure  no  passes  are  completed  on  or 
ehind  the  line  of  scrimmage  in  his  territory.  If  no  receivers  are  in 
is  territory,  he  should  drift  back  as  far  as  possible  and  slightly  to  the 
utside.  If  the  pass  is  not  made  in  his  territory,  the  tackle  should  go 
or  the  ball  and  place  himself  in  a  position  to  tackle  the  receiver,  block 
or  a  teammate,  or  receive  a  lateral  pass.    (Diagrams  12,  13  and  16). 

The  strong  side  tackle,  when  playing  against  the  wing  back  and 
trong-side  end,  should  check  the  best  pass  receiver  of  the  two.  The 
lefensive  backs  can  then  pay  more  attention  to  the  other  receiver. 
Vfter  checking  one  of  the  potential  pass  receivers,  the  tackle  should 
hen  rush  the  passer  relentlessly  and  try  to  tackle  him,  keeping  slightly 
0  the  outside.  He  should  then  drift  to  the  side  of  the  field  to  which 
he  pass  has  been  thrown  in  order  to  be  in  position  to  block  for  a 
eammate,  if  the  pass  is  intercepted. 
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The  Ends. — Both  ends  should  rush  the  passer  with  tremendous 
speed  and  relentless  determination.  The  man  on  the  short  side  should 
line  up  as  close  as  possible  to  his  own  defensive  tackle  so  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  charge  quickly  into  the  opposing  backfield.  He  has 
the  best  chance  of  any  man  on  the  defense  to  stop  the  ordinary  pass 
play  by  his  rushing  tactics.  The  strong-side  end  is  likely  to  meet  more 
opposition  in  the  form  of  blockers  so  he  must  have  the  grit  and  de- 
termination to  get  to  the  passer  by  evading  the  blockers  with  clever 
footwork  and  by  use  of  his  hands.  Both  ends  should  get  across  the 
line  of  scrimmage  several  yards  before  they  meet  any  opposition  anc 
they  should  take  advantage  of  this  possibility  by  concentrating  on  a 
fast  start.  They  should  go  in  fast  and  deep,  always  protecting  the 
outside,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  they  allow  the  passer  tc 
fake  a  pass  and  then  run  around  them.  To  prevent  this,  the  ends 
should  remain  on  their  feet  and  tac\le  the  passer,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  he  may  have  thrown  the  ball.  It  is  best  to  tackle  the  passei 
chest  high.  This  interferes  with  his  throwing  and  also  his  vision  ir 
locating  potential  receivers.  This  method  of  tackling  high  will  at  leas 
bother  most  passers  to  the  extent  that  it  will  make  them  inaccurate 
in  their  passing. 

Some  well  known  and  successful  coaches  use  the  short-side  enc 
to  cover  the  flat  territory  on  his  side,  while  his  tackle  teammate  rushe 
the  passer.  This  would  seem  unwise,  however,  in  most  situation 
since  the  short-side  end  is  in  the  best  possible  position  to  rush  th 
passer.  Moreover,  he  is  generally  faster  and  more  agile  in  handling 
his  body,  and  more  accustomed  than  the  tackle  to  driving  in  fas 
under  control. 

The  Center. — When  playing  in  the  line,  the  center  should  no 
charge  through  like  the  guards  and  tackles  but  should  use  a  hand 
shiver  charge  on  the  player  immediately  in  front  of  him.  In  this  wa] 
lie  should  delay  his  opponent  until  he  can  diagnose  the  play  and  pre 
pare  to  meet  it  properly.  When  the  situation  calls  for  a  long-gaine 
play  and  a  pass  is  anticipated,  the  center  should  first  be  prepared  t( 
stop  a  running  play  directed  at  his  territory.  He  should  then  drif 
back  and  slightly  to  the  short  side  to  cover  the  territory  ten  to  fiftcei 
yards  over  center  as  indicated  in  Diagram  12.  The  center  must  b 
particularly  alert  in  diagnosing  impending  plays,  if  he  is  to  succee< 
in  the  elastic  type  of  defense  demanded  of  him. 

When  playing  behind  the  line  in  a  6-2-2-1  defense,  he  is  in  a  muc 
better  position  to  defend  against  passes.  In  this  formation  he  is  re 
sponsible  for  the  territory  approximately  fifteen  yards  beyond  ccntei 
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nd  he  should  play  the  ball  as  soon  as  it  is  thrown.  Inasmuch  as  he 
nust  drive  forward  to  meet  a  potential  running  play  or  move  back- 
vard  to  defend  against  a  pass,  it  is  essential  that  he  develop  exceptional 
:eenness  in  looking  for  "give-aways"  or  mannerisms  by  offensive  play- 
rs  which  indicate  the  impending  play.  When  expecting  a  pass  he 
hould  look  only  for  receivers  coming  from  either  end  of  the  line.  The 
uards  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  backs  who  break  through 
he  line.  The  center  should  warn  them  repeatedly  of  this  assign- 
nent.  With  this  responsibility  removed,  he  will  be  in  a  far  better 
rame  of  mind  to  defend  his  own  position  intelligently  against  passes. 

Backfield  Pass  Defense. — Although  rushing  the  passer  is 
loubtless  the  most  important  single  element  in  a  forward  pass  defense, 
he  line  is  not  always  able  to  do  it  effectively.  The  backfield  pass  de- 
ense,  therefore,  also  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

The  Strong  Side  Bac\er-Up. — The  player  occupying  the  backer-up 
>osition  on  the  long  side  is  usually  stationed  directly  behind  or  back 
nd  slightly  to  either  side  of  the  long-side  tackle.  He,  too,  must  be 
lert  to  drive  forward  to  meet  running  plays  and  drift  to  the  outside 
>r  backward  for  passes.  In  the  6-2-2-1  defensive  alignment  (Diagram 
.2)  he  should  cover  the  "flat"  territory  on  the  strong  side  as  far  as  the 
ide  lines  and  about  ten  yards  deep.  He  must  be  alert  for  the  clever 
>ack,  who  delays  in  coming  out,  but  who  breaks  very  fast  when  he 
loes  come.  In  a  passing  situation,  the  backer-up  should  play  five 
'ards  back  instead  of  the  usual  three.  This  will  allow  him  more 
eeway  because  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  leave  his  position  a  fraction 
f  a  second  late  and  still  be  in  a  position  to  defend  his  territory  effec- 
ively.  If  he  is  short  in  stature,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  should 
play  safe"  by  tackling  the  receiver  in  the  flat  zone  rather  than  take  a 
hance  on  intercepting  the  pass.  Against  an  alert  defense  very  few 
earns  can  complete  two  successive  passes  in  the  flat  territory  to  the 
trong  side  and  very  few  teams  will  attempt  to  do  so. 

In  the  7-7-2- /  defensive  (Diagram  13)  alignment,  the  backer-up 
hould  stand  about  five  yards  back  of  his  line  exactly  opposite  the 
enter  of  the  opposing  team's  offensive  strength.  He  should  cover  the 
erritory  immediately  behind  center  and  about  fifteen  yards  deep.  He 
hould  first  make  sure  the  halfback  to  his  left  is  aware  of  the  fact 
hat  the  center  is  in  the  line,  otherwise  the  flat  to  the  strong  side  would 
>e  left  unguarded. 

One  important  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  defensive  backer- 
ip  when  supporting  a  seven-man  line.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
einforce  the  line  as  quickly  in  this  formation  as  would  be  the  case 
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behind  a  six-man  line.  He  has  more  time,  therefore,  to  diagnose  th< 
play  accurately  before  "committing"  himself  and  driving  in  to  meet  i 
running  play. 

If  the  play  develops  into  a  pass,  the  backer-up  should  drop  back  i< 
to  18  yards  and  play  the  ball.  He  should  look  only  for  receivers  com 
ing  from  either  end  of  the  line  and  not  for  those  coming  through  th< 
line.  The  latter  responsibility  is  the  assignment  of  the  two  guards 
When  the  receiver  does  drive  into  his  area,  the  backer-up  covers  hin 
by  staying  bac\  of  him  and  by  playing  the  ball  as  soon  as  he  can  de 
termine  its  course.  If  the  chances  seem  to  be  in  his  favor,  he  shouk 
try  for  an  interception.  He  must  cover  the  receiver  very  closely  ii 
this  area  as  a  great  many  passes  over  center  are  designed  as  "spot' 
passes  in  which  the  receiver  drives  for  a  specific  spot.  This  may  b< 
the  position  occupied  by  the  umpire,  and,  if  so,  the  backer-up  mus 
be  especially  alert  or  he  will  be  screened  out  of  the  play. 

Another  play  designed  especially  to  deceive  the  backer-up  is  th 
delayed  pass  to  either  the  short-side  end  or  the  long-side  end  or  winj 
back.  In  this  case,  the  intended  receiver  actually  blocks  the  tackL 
on  his  side  while  he  counts  1-2-3.  He  then  drives  across  the  line  o 
scrimmage  at  a  45  degree  angle  beyond  center.  This  pass  is  espe 
cially  difficult  to  stop  when  properly  executed  by  clever  players. 

The  Center, — In  the  6-2-2-/  defense,  the  center  should  station  him 
self  about  il/2  to  3  yards  back  of  the  scrimmage  line  and  facing  th 
space  between  the  short  side  defensive  guard  and  tackle.  When  a  situ 
ation  calling  for  a  long-gainer  play  arises,  he  should  drop  back  a 
much  as  five  yards.  If  the  pass  develops,  he  should  retreat  as  far  a 
necessary  up  to  15-18  yards  and  cover  the  center  territory.  Whil 
he  constantly  warns  the  guards  to  stop  any  possible  receivers  break 
ing  through  the  middle  of  the  defensive  line,  he  should  watch  fo 
eligible  men  coming  from  either  end  of  die  line.  If  two  receivers  breal 
into  his  territory,  he  should  cover  the  deep  man,  while  always  alei 
to  the  possibility  that  the  other  may  screen  him  out  of  the  play.  1 
this  situation  develops,  he  should  use  his  hands  to  ward  off  the  screene 
and  block  the  ball  or  tackle  the  screened  receiver.  The  center,  like  th 
fullback,  must  also  avoid  running  into  the  umpire,  who  serves  as 
target  for  the  over-center  passes  of  the  offensive  team. 

In  the  7-7-2-/  defense,  the  center  should  use  a  hand-shiver  charg 
on  the  lineman  immediately  in  front  of  him  and  first  defend  his  terr 
tory  against  running  plays.  If  a  pass  develops,  he  should  drop  bac. 
10  to  15  yards  and  slightly  to  the  outside  and  play  the  ball. 

Some  coaches  consider  the  center  as  an  extra  man  in  the  backfiel 
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nd  use  him  as  a  "roaming"  type  of  extra-defender  against  special 
asses  that  the  opponents  are  known  to  have. 

The  Defensive  Halfbacks. — The  strong  side  defensive  halfback  in 
le  6-2-2-/  defense  should  cover  the  deep  territory  beginning  about  8 
)  10  yards  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  continuing  as  far  back 
the  ball  can  be  thrown.  He  should  never  allow  a  receiver  to  get 
ehind  him  at  any  time.  He  should  \eep  between  the  receiver  and 
he  goal  line  so  he  is  always  in  position  to  intercept  the  ball  if  it  is 
irown  into  his  territory.  On  long  passes  deep  in  his  territory  he 
lould  keep  five  yards  or  more  beyond  the  receiver  since  he  will  have 
lore  time  to  close  in  on  the  ball  and  the  opponent  as  the  distance  the 
all  is  thrown  increases.  If  two  men  should  come  into  his  territory, 
:  is  obvious  that  he  should  play  the  deep  man  since  he  would  still 
ave  a  chance  to  tackle  the  short  man,  if  the  pass  were  thrown  to  him. 
)n  the  other  hand,  if  the  deep  man  should  succeed  in  receiving  the 
all  behind  and  beyond  him,  it  would  surely  result  in  a  long  gain  and 
probable  touchdown.  At  all  times,  he  should  play  for  a  safe  inter- 
eption,  but  in  an  emergency  he  should  bat  down  the  ball  rather  than 
ike  a  foolish  chance  for  a  doubtful  interception.  It  is  better  to  play 
do  wide  than  too  near  the  center  of  the  offensive  formation. 

In  the  7-7-2-7  defense,  the  strong-side  halfback  covers  the  flat  terri- 
fy immediately  in  front  of  him  and  toward  the  side  lines.  He  is  in 
most  strategic  position  to  intercept  passes  thrown  to  the  strong-side 
at  territory  and  he  should  be  extremely  alert  to  take  advantage  of 
lis  fact.  If  no  receivers  come  into  his  territory,  he  should  drop  back 
lightly  and  aid  in  protecting  the  territory  over  center,  after  the  ball 
as  been  thrown  into  that  area,  but  he  must  always  realize  that 
eceivers  can  delay  and  break  into  his  territory.  This  very  thing  fre- 
uently  occurs.  One  of  the  backs  "fakes"  a  block  on  the  end  and 
ben  suddenly  breaks  directly  into  the  strong-side  flat  territory. 

The  short-side  defensive  halfback  in  the  6-2-2-/  defense,  acts  as  a 
econd  safety  man  and  permits  no  receiver  to  get  behind  him  in  his 
erritory.  By  his  territory  is  meant  the  area  beginning  where  he  is 
tationed  and  continuing  to  the  side  line  and  back  to  the  goal  line, 
-le  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  short  side  flat  territory  as 
his  is  the  responsibility  of  the  tackle  on  his  side. 

In  the  7-/-2-/  defense,  under  no  circumstances  should  he  permit  a 
eceiver  to  get  behind  him.  His  territory  does  not  change  in  either 
ormation  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  in  the  7-1-2-1  defense,  he 
s  definitely  a  second  safety  man  and  can  expect  no  help  from  the 
rue  safety  man. 
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The  Safety. — Since  the  safety  man  is  the  last  barrier  between  th 
offensive  team  and  the  goal  line,  he  must  play  in  a  conservative  man 
ner  at  all  times.  In  the  6-2-2-1  defense,  he  co-ordinates  the  backfieL 
and  aids  in  covering  the  deep  territory  over  center.  His  chief  dut 
is  to  play  the  ball  and  to  assist  the  other  backs.  In  the  y-1-2-1  forme 
tion,  he  covers  the  same  territory  assigned  to  the  strong-side  defensiv 
halfback  in  the  6-2-2-1  defense.  This  is  the  territory  beginning  behin 
the  strong-side  defensive  halfback  and  continuing  to  the  goal  and  sid 
line.  The  safety  man  should  stand  about  35  yards  from  the  ball  bv. 
should  move  up  10  to  15  yards  immediately  after  the  play  develops,  : 
a  run  is  indicated.  Usually  he  should  drift  slightly  to  the  strong  sic 
and  this  maneuver  should  be  a  little  more  pronounced  in  the  7-1-2 
defense. 

Fundamentals  of  Pass  Defense. — In  order  to  have  a  we 
organized  and  intelligent  team  forward  pass  defense,  the  coach  mu 
first  design  an  adequate  formation  and  then  drill  his  individual  playe 
in  every  phase  of  that  specific  defense  until  they  are  letter  perfect 
all  its  details.    It  matters  not  what  type  of  defense  is  used;  when 
pass  receiver  is  in  a  certain  position  on  the  field,  he  must  be  close 
covered  man-for-man.    The  particular  formation  employed  may  1 
called  a  "zone"  defense  but  when  a  potential  pass  receiver  drives  int 
a  certain  "zone"  or  territory,  he  must  be  covered  very  closely  and  tl 
"zone"  defense  immediately  resolves  itself  into  a  close  man-for-ma 
defense.    Every  type  of  forward  pass  defense,  therefore,  has  an  eleme 
of  man-for-man  defense  in  it. 

In  summary,  then,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  certain  fund 
mental  principles  should  guide  the  defensive  team  in  protecting  i 
territory  against  forward  passes  by  the  offense. 

1.  The  line  should  rush  the  passer  with  relentless  determination  ar 
tackle  him  if  possible.  This  should  prevent  him  from  throwing  the  b; 
or  cause  him  to  pass  it  so  inaccurately  that  it  is  incompleted  or  intercepte 

2.  The  line  should  chec\  all  eligible  receivers  before  they  cross  the  Hi 
of  scrimmage.    These  men  can  be  legally  and,  therefore,  should  be  block 
out  until  the  ball  has  actually  been  passed. 

3.  Each  defensive  player  should  protect  his  territory  and  every  receiv 
should  be  covered  after  he  crosses  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

4.  Each  defender  should  play  the  man  in  his  territory  until  the  ball 
thrown,  then  he  should  play  the  ball. 

5.  Each  defensive  player  should  attempt  to  intercept  the  pass,  if  pc 
sihle,  without  taking  undue  risk  of  missing  the  ball  and  the  oppone 
entirely. 

G.  Finally,  the  defensive  player  should  tackle  the  receiver,  if  the  pass 
completed. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

.  Give  reasons  why  rushing  the  passer  is  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  a  forward  pass  defense. 

i.  Explain  the  respective  merits  of  the  man-for-man;  the  zone;  and  the 
combination  pass  defenses. 

5.  Explain  the  duties  of  the  guards  in  pass  defense. 

\.  List  the  duties  of  the   tackles  in  order  of  importance  in   defending 
against  the  pass. 

Should  the  defensive  end  on  the  short  side  rush  the  passer  or  cover 
the  flat  territory  on  his  side? 

I  Explain  the  pass  defensive  duties  of  the  center  in  the  7-1-2-1  and  the 
6-2-2-1  formations. 

How  does  the  play  of  the  strong  side  backer-up  in  the  6-2-2-1  defense 
differ  from  that  of  the  fullback  in  the  7-1-2-1  formation  in  defending 
against  the  pass? 

].  Explain  the  difference  in  duties  of  the  two  halfbacks  in  the  6-2-2-1  and 
7-1-2-1  formations. 

).  What  is  the  most  important  difference  in  the  assignment  of  the  safety 
man  in  the  7-1-2-1  as  compared  with  his  duties  in  the  6-2-2-1  formation  ? 

).  Give  the  duties  and  assignments  of  each  man  in  a  man-for-man  de- 
fense. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

F      1.  The  short  side  defensive  end  should  rush  the  passer. 

F  2.  The  man-for-man  system  of  pass  defense  is  well  adapted  to  slow- 
footed  defensive  backs. 

F  3.  The  man-for-man  forward  pass  defense  is  the  simplest  system 
for  players  to  learn. 

F      4.  Defensive  linemen  should  tackle  the  passer. 

F  5.  It  is  illegal  for  defensive  linemen  to  check  eligible  receivers  with 
their  hands. 

F  6.  Defensive  players  should  not  be  taught  to  intercept  forward 
passes. 

F  7.  In  the  7-1-2-1  formation  the  safety  man  covers  the  same  territory 
assigned  to  the  strong  side  defensive  halfback  in  the  6-2-2-1  de- 
fense. 

F  8.  The  defensive  halfback  on  the  short  side  should  play  as  a  second 
safety  man  in  the  7-1-2-1  defense. 

F  9.  The  defensive  center  should  be  held  responsible  for  covering 
any  eligible  receivers  who  break  through  the  line  between  the 
defensive  tackles. 

F  10.  The  5-3-2-1  defensive  formation  is  weak  against  passes  unless 
the  linemen  rush  the  passer  effectively. 


CHAPTER    7 

OFFENSIVE  FOOTBALL 


Modern  offensive  football  is  featured  by  an  open,  "razzle-dazzle' 
style  of  play  which  was  formerly  thought  to  be  quite  unorthodox 
Great  emphasis  is  now  placed  upon  forward  and  lateral  passing  anc 
other  long-gainer  plays  which  result  in  much  scoring.  Today  a  stron 
defensive  team  may  play  an  opponent  on  an  even  basis  for  fifty-nin 
minutes,  and  then  suddenly  lose  the  game  by  slipping  just  once  d 
fensively  against  a  daring  and  totally  unexpected  play  by  the  offense 

A  balanced  attack  should  be  designed  to  strike  at  all  openings  alon 
the  defensive  line  from  the  same  formation.  No  "give-away"  sign 
must  be  in  evidence  to  permit  diagnosis  of  the  play  by  the  defense 
These  are  very  difficult  to  avoid  because  of  the  eagerness  of  member 
of  the  offensive  team.  Leaning,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  ir 
tended  play,  and  many  other  mannerisms  are  usually  in  evidenc 
to  aid  the  defense.  In  addition  to  running  plays,  passes,  which  at  the 
inception  look  like  the  running  attack,  must  be  incorporated  into  tb 
offense. 

Offensive  Fundamentals. — Certain  factors  such  as  spee 
power,  deception,  and  blocking,  should  be  considered  fundamental  t 
offensive  football. 

Speed  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  good  offense.  Power  is 
close  second.  Deception  and  variety  of  attack  are  also  very  importan 
When  these  are  combined  in  the  running  attack,  it  is  generally  difficu 
to  stop.  Imagine  a  backfield  composed  of  Thorpe,  Grange,  Nagursk 
and  Friedman  and  you  have  what  it  takes  to  develop  a  powerful  an 
diversified  running  and  passing  attack,  coupled  with  great  kickin 
Nagurski  had  the  power  and  essential  speed  in  a  big  man.  Thor] 
was  unexcelled  in  all-around  play  and  was  a  great  kicker.  Grange  h 
never  had  an  equal  as  a  long-gainer  or  "climax"  runner.  Friedms 
was  the  passer  and  signal  caller  par  excellence.  The  Notre  Dar 
team  of  the  Four  Horsemen  era  was  not  a  big  team  but  was  noted  f 
its  speed,  deception,  and  intelligent  playing.  An  attack  with  a  powe] 
ful  plunger  in  a  threatening  position  to  tear  apart  the  middle  of 
line,  and  a  fast  "climax"  runner  available  to  run  either  flank  places  t 
defensive  team  at  a  disadvantage.     This  is  even,  more  pronounc 
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when  the  line  plunger  handles  the  ball  on  practically  every  play.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  too  idealistic  to  expect  any  high  school  or  college  team 
to  have  such  a  backfield  as  the  one  mentioned  above  but  the  coach 
can  develop  what  he  has  in  the  way  of  offensive  material  with  these 
four  men  as  a  standard. 

The  Importance  of  Blocking. — It  has  often  been  said  that 
skillful  blocking  is  the  essence  of  offensive  football.  Without  it  the 
attack  is  futile.  No  team  can  hope  to  win  against  an  equal,  if  it  can- 
not block.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  most  difficult  skill  to 
develop  in  players.  Long  and  patient  practice  is  absolutely  essential. 
Rockne  was  one  of  the  first  great  coaches  to  stress  blocking  above 
everything  else.  No  player,  no  matter  how  much  he  excelled  in  a 
specialty,  could  play  on  his  teams  unless  he  was  able  to  execute  his 
blocking  assignments  skillfully.  Meticulous  detail  in  teaching  block- 
ing was  probably  the  most  important  single  reason  why  he  was  so 
successful.  Many  of  the  most  successful  present-day  coaches  are  noted 
for  the  stress  which  they  place  on  blocking.  The  development  of 
this  important  fundamental  doubtless  carries  their  teams  through  many 
a  difficult  situation  in  close  games.  The  successful  coach  today  con- 
siders it  a  paramount  failure  for  one  of  his  players  to  miss  a  blocking 
assignment,  and  all  members  of  the  squad  have  this  fact  instilled  into 
them  at  all  times. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  various  types  of  blocks  because  of  the 
existing  confusion  in  terminology.  Coaches  do  not  always  agree  on 
the  best  block  to  use  in  a  given  situation.  Even  when  the  same  block 
is  employed  by  two  coaches,  each  is  likely  to  call  it  by  a  different  name. 

The  Shoulder  Block. — The  most  common  block  in  use  today 
is  the  running  shoulder  block.  It  is  probably  the  easiest  to  teach  and 
execute,  and,  frequently  it  enables  the  blocker  to  remain  on  his  feet 
and  do  additional  blocking  downfield.  In  addition,  it  emphasizes 
position,  which  is  the  most  important  element  in  blocking. 

Position  in  Blocking. — The  blocker  can  get  into  the  proper  position 
in  three  ways,  i.e.,  by  the  design  of  the  offensive  play;  by  keeping 
between  the  tackier  and  the  ball ;  and  by  the  maneuvering  of  the  ball- 
carrier. Plays  should  be  designed  so  the  blocker  is  situated  in  the 
formation  to  advantageously  carry  out  his  assignment.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  play  in  which  the  offensive  guard  on  the  strong  side 
"pulls  out"  of  the  line  to  bloc\  out  the  defensive  tackle  on  a  "mouse- 
trap" play.  He  is  in  an  advantageous  position,  the  instant  he  pulls 
out  of  the  line,  to  place  a  running  shoulder  block  on  the  defensive 
tackle  as  soon  as  the  latter  takes  one  or  two  steps  across  the  line  of 
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scrimmage.    This  block  from  the  side  is  much  easier  to  execute  than 
one  from  directly  in  front. 

The  second  important  method  in  getting  into  position  for  blocking 
is  for  the  blocker  to  so  maneuver  that  he  places  himself  between  the 
tackier  and  the  ball.  Most  blockers  fail  in  this  elementary  fundamen- 
tal, particularly  when  aiming  at  a  moving  target.  An  example  of  man- 
euvering into  position  for  blocking  is  shown  when  the  strong-side 
guard  pulls  out  of  the  line  to  block  the  defensive  fullback.  The  latter 
is  a  moving  target,  and  is  adept  in  sidestepping  the  blocker  and  using 
his  hands.  The  offensive  guard  should  anticipate  such  defensive  move- 
ments and  should  maintain  proper  balance  in  order  to  maneuver  him- 
self into  proper  position  to  do  an  efficient  blocking  job. 

The  third  factor  in  successful  blocking  depends  upon  the  ball-car- 
rier. Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  average  spectator,  the  ball-carrier 
ma\es  the  blocker.  The  runner  should  maneuver  the  tackier  into  the 
blocker  by  feinting  in  one  direction  and  then  by  breaking  fast  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  the  tackier  hesitates  or  is  caught  off-balance.  This 
maneuver  is  executed  by  means  of  a  cross-over  step  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  ice  skater  in  making  a  right  angle  turn.  If  planning  to 
feint  left  and  run  to  the  right,  the  runner  should  step  with  his  right 
foot  in  the  direction  he  is  feinting  and  then  cross-over  with  his  left 
foot.  He  should  point  his  left  toe  in  the  direction  he  wishes  to  go, 
then  should  break  fast. 

The  Cross-Body  Block. — The  cross-body  block  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Offensive  Line  Play.  This  is  an  important  block  and 
can  be  mastered  with  practice.  It  is  more  of  a  passive  block  and  it 
is  important  for  the  blocker  to  keep  his  feet  and  "crab"  into  the  tackier 
when  contact  has  been  made.  Frequently  the  blocker  can  swing  into 
a  cross-body  block  from  most  any  other  type  of  contact.  If  he  misses 
the  shoulder  block,  he  still  may  be  able  to  execute  the  cross-body  block 
or  some  other  type  of  block. 

Other  Types  of  Blocks. — While  the  shoulder  block  and  the 
cross-body  block  are  the  two  best  methods  of  backfield  blocking,  other 

ins  of  interference  are  sometimes  employed.     The  shoulder  block 

ometimes  used  as  a  running,  or  check  block,  while  the  cross-body 
block  may  become  a  roll  if  the  interferer  leaves  his  feet. 

Angle  Blocking. — Some  of  our  best  known  coaches  teach 
players  to  block  from  an  angle  whenever  possible.     (Diagrams  ^r  and 

(.  It  is  believed  that  the  blocker  can  get  more  drive  from  an  angle 
thai!  he  r;m  if  he  places  his  body  in  a  straight  line  between  the  tackier 
and  the  ball.    This  is  called  angle  blocking.    Regardless  of  the  type  of 
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pIG.  I9._The  end  is  "boxing"  the  tackle  in. 
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block  taught,  however,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  blocks  must  neces- 
sarily be  angle  blocks.  This  is  especially  true  of  downfield  blocking 
where  the  blockers  must  "take-out"  the  defense  in  any  manner  pos- 
sible. The  time  element  is  too  small  to  permit  orthodox  blocking 
under  these  conditions. 

There  are  other  types  of  blocks  in  use  today.  Many  coaches  insist 
upon  their  players  making  a  certain  block  for  certain  situations.  When 
the  material  is  available  and  can  be  taught  these  specific  blocking  as- 
signments under  given  conditions,  it  is  unquestionably  best.  It  is  not 
efficient  coaching,  however,  to  teach  a  player  a  cross-body  block  when 
he  is  incapable  of  doing  it.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  player 
perfect  a  running  shoulder  block  than  to  have  him  fail  to  execute  a 
cross-body  block  each  time  he  tried  it. 

In  addition  to  speed,  power,  deception,  and  blocking,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  offense  start  from  one  or  more  of  the  standard 
offensive  formations. 

Backfield  Offensive  Fundamentals. — Modern  offensive  foot- 
ball requires  special  abilities  on  the  part  of  backfield  players  in  stance, 
starting,  blocking,  eluding  tacklers,  bucking  the  line,  as  well  as  in 
handling  the  ball. 

Backfield  Stances. — Every  back  should  learn  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion behind  the  line  which  is  not  only  comfortable,  but  one  which  aids 
in  quick  starting  in  any  direction  and  at  the  same  time  avoids  "tele- 
graphing" the  nature  and  direction  of  the  impending  play. 

The  Semi-Upright  Stance. — While  the  signals  are  being  given  and 
before  any  shift  takes  place,  the  backs  may  stand  in  a  semi-upright 
position  with  feet  well  spread,  and  with  the  hands  on  the  knees. 

The  Semi-Crouch  Stance. — After  the  shift  and  while  waiting  for 
the  center  to  snap  the  ball,  the  backs  may  assume  a  semi-crouch  posi- 
tion with  feet  well  spread,  and  with  the  forearms  resting  across  the 
thighs  just  above  the  knees. 

The  Crouch  Stance. — Some  players  and  coaches  prefer  the  crouch 
or  modified  sprint  start  with  one  hand  on  the  ground.  This  position 
assists  the  plunger  or  blocker  to  start  with  a  quick  and  powerful  drive. 

Choosing  a  Stance. — The  semi-crouch  position  is  preferable  for 
ease  of  ball  handling  and  starting  backward  or  laterally.  The  crouch 
stance,  on  the  other  hand,  adds  to  the  deception  of  the  attack  by  aid- 
ing the  center  in  keeping  his  pass  low.  It  is  also  possible  to  drive 
ahead  more  powerfully  from  this  position  to  buck  the  line  or  block  an 
opponent. 

Regardless  of  the  position  chosen,  each  back  should  assume  the 
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same  one  at  all  times.  Meanwhile,  he  should  keep  his  eyes  on  the 
ball  in  readiness  for  the  start. 

The  Start. — It  is  important  that  the  weight  be  evenly  distributed 
to  permit  a  start  in  any  direction. 

The  Step  with  the  Near  Foot. — When  the  halfback  is  playing 
rather  close  to  the  line  he  should  step  first  with  the  near  foot,  i.e., 
the  one  on  the  side  in  the  direction  of  the  run.  This  places  him  in  a 
better  position  to  receive  a  short  pass  without  getting  his  knees  in  the 
way  of  the  ball. 

The  Cross-Over  Step. — When  the  back  is  playing  more  than  4  or 
5  yards  behind  the  line,  he  should  step-over  first  with  the  far  foot,  i.e., 
the  foot  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  direction  of  the  run.  This 
places  the  back  in  the  same  position  to  receive  the  pass  as  described 
above  with  feet  and  knees  well  apart,  since  he  receives  the  ball  on  the 
second  step. 

Footwork  in  the  Spinner. — Modern  backfield  play  demands 
expert  footwork  in  executing  spinner  plays.  The  latter  may  call  for 
a  quarter,  half,  three-quarter  or  full  spin;  a  full  spin  plus  a  quarter, 
half,  or  three-quarter  spin;  or  even  two  complete  turns.  The  spin  may 
be  made  in  place,  or  by  stepping  forward,  backward,  or  laterally. 
The  spin-in-place  is  used  principally  on  fake  reverses.  The  forward 
step  and  spin  gets  the  play  to  the  line  faster  and  is  used  primarily 
for  bucks  through  the  line.  The  lateral  step  and  spin  is  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  reversing  and  fake  reversing.  Occasionally,  the  play  may 
require  a  backward  step  and  spin.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  spin, 
the  man  doing  the  turning  should  bend  over  in  a  semi-crouch  posi- 
tion with  his  weight  on  the  balls  of  his  feet.  (Diagrams  60  to  65). 
A  skilled  back  will  keep  the  ball  cleverly  concealed  at  all  times. 

Line  Plunging. — The  line  plunger  should  be  big,  rugged  and 
fast.  He  should  hold  the  ball  in  both  hands  until  through  the  line, 
and  should  drive  forward  with  all  the  speed  and  power  at  his  com- 
mand.   He  should  run  low,  but  with  his  eyes  open  and  looking  ahead. 

Eluding  Tacklers  in  the  Open  Field. — Sudden  changes  of 
speed  and  direction  are  essential  if  the  ball-carrier  is  to  be  successful 
in  eluding  tacklers  in  the  open  field.  He  may  employ  several  methods 
of  cutting  back,  of  reversing  his  field,  and  of  weaving.  These  include 
the  change-of-pace,  the  cross-over  step,  the  side-step,  the  pivot  and  re- 
verse, and  a  half  hurdle  or  lay-out.  Doubtless  every  boy  who  plays 
an  end  or  backfield  position  can  become  adept  at  one  or  more  of 
these  techniques.  If  he  has  loose  hip  action,  he  may  succeed  with 
the  cross-over  step.    If  he  is  fast,  he  should  employ  the  change-of-pace. 
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If  he  is  a  line  plunger,  he  may  use  the  pivot  and  reverse  after  he  drives 
through  the  line. 

The  Change-of-Pace. — The  boy  who  is  gifted  with  great  speed  can 
use  the  change-of-pace  effectively.  He  should  run  at  a  moderately 
fast  pace  as  he  approaches  a  tackier  and  then  put  on  a  tremendous 
burst  of  speed  just  as  the  opponent  leaves  his  feet  or  attempts  to  drive 
in  for  the  tackle.     At  the  same  time,  he  should  straight-arm  his 

adversary  and  pull  his  hips  and 
legs  away. 

The  Cross-Over  Step. — The 
ball-carrier  should  be  able  to 
execute  the  cross-over  step,  or 
the  side-step,  if  necessary,  in  the 
open  field.  In  the  cross-step  he 
should  feint  slightly  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  opponent  as  though 
he  planned  to  run  to  one  side  by 
stepping  somewhat  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  feint  should  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  cross- 
over step  with  the  other  foot  and 
a  dash  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tackier.     (Figure  20.) 

The  Side-Step. — The  side-step 
should  be  used  in  eluding  an  op- 
ponent when  the  stride  does  not 
permit  the  cross-step  and  vice 
versa.  In  this  method,  the  ball- 
carrier feints  to  run  to  one  side  of 
the  tackier  with  the  near  or  forward  foot.  This  feint  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  wide  diagonal  stride  to  the  side  with  the  other  foot. 

The  Pivot  and  Reverse. — The  pivot  or  complete  turn  is  most 
effective  when  used  by  a  line  plunger  just  after  he  breaks  through  the 
line  of  scrimmage.  It  may  also  be  employed,  however,  in  the  open 
field.  The  ball-carrier  should  straight-arm  his  opponent,  pivot  on  the 
near  or  inside  foot,  make  a  three-quarter  turn,  and  drive  off  in  the 
new  direction.  He  should  come  out  of  the  turn  in  a  low  position  to 
avoid  injury. 


Fig.  20. — Eluding  a  tackier  in  the  open 
field  by  means  of  a  cross-over  step. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  has  offensive  football  changed  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  "Blocking  is  the  essence  of  offensive 
football"? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  position  in  blocking?  What  three  factors  assist  the 
blocker  in  getting  into  proper  position? 

4.  Explain  angle  blocking. 

5.  What  are  the  three  backfield  stances  described  in  the  text? 

6.  In  starting,  when  should  he  back  step  first  with  the  near  foot,  and  when 
should  he  execute  a  cross-over  step  with  the  far  foot? 

7.  Explain  the  footwork  employed  in  handling  the  ball  on  a  spinner  play. 

8.  Explain  the  technique  of  executing  the  various  steps  employed  in  eluding 
a  tackier  in  the  open  field,  i.e.,  cross-over  step,  side-step,  pivot  and  reverse, 
change-of-pace,  etc. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F    1.  Effective  blocking  is  the  essence  of  offensive  football. 
T    F    2.  The  semi-upright  backfield  stance,  described  in  the  book,  should 
be  employed  by  the  back  who  handles  the  ball  on  a  spinner  play. 
T    F    3.  When  the  halfback  who  is  playing  close  to  the  line  starts  laterally 

behind  the  line  of  scrimmage,  he  should  step  first  with  the  near 

foot. 
T    F    4.  On  spinner  plays,  the  lateral  step  and  spin  is  used  primarily  in 

getting  the  plunger  through  on  line  bucks  as  fast  as  possible. 
T    F    5.  The  change-of-pace    should    be    taught    to    slow    backs    as    an 

effective  method  of  eluding  tacklers  in  the  open  field. 


CHAPTER    8 

OFFENSIVE  FORMATIONS   AND   PLAYS 


Offensive  Formations. — There  are  four  fundamental  offensive 
formations,  or  variations  of  them,  in  rather  wide  use  today.  They 
are  known  as  punt  formation,  the  Notre  Dame  balanced  line  and 
shifting  backfield  formation,  the  single  wing  back  formation,  and  the 
double  wing  back  formation.  The  line  may  be  balanced  or  unbalanced 
in  each  of  these  attacks  but  the  punt  and  Notre  Dame  alignments 
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Four  Standard  Offensive  Formations. 

Diagram  26. — Punt  formation,  balanced  line.      Diagram   27. — Notre  Dame  for- 
mation, balanced  line. 

commonly  employ  a  balanced  line,  while  the  single  and  double  wing 
back  formations  invariably  include  an  unbalanced  two-four  line. 

The  Punt  Formation. — Punt  formation  is  well  adapted  to  kicking 
and  forward  and  lateral  passing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  somewhat 
weaker  for  bucking  and  running  since  the  center  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  line  and  none  of  the  backs  are  flanking  the  defensive  ends  or 
tackles.    (Diagram  26). 

Notre  Dame  Formation. — The  balanced  line  and  box  backfield 
alignment  is  a  variation  of  the  single  wing  back  formation.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  runs,  sweeps,  bucks,  and  passing  but  is  relatively  weak 
on  the  short  side.     (Diagram  27). 

Double  Wing  Bacf{  Formation. — Double  wing  back  formation,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Warner  formation,  is  designed  to  spread  the  de- 
fense.    It  features  deception  as  well  as  power  and  its  strength  is  well 
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alanced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  especially  well  adapted  to  a 
>assing  attack  and  its  greatest  weakness  lies  in  the  time  required  to 
et  many  of  its  plays  to  the  line  of  scrimmage.    (Diagram  28). 

Single  Wing  Bac\  Formation. — The  single  wing  back  formation, 
vixh  its  many  variations,  is  probably  the  most  commonly  used  attack. 
t  concentrates  its  power  on  the  strong  side  and  is  relatively  weak  to 
le  short  side.  Some  of  this  weakness  may  be  overcome,  however, 
y  "splitting"  the  short  side  end  and  by  playing  the  "tail"  back  be- 
ind  the  short  side  tackle.    (Diagram  29). 
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Four  Standard  Offensive  Formations  (Continued). 

)iagram  28. — The  Double-Wing  Back      Diagram  29. — The   Single-Wing   Back 
formation,  unbalanced  line.  formation,  unbalanced  line. 

Other  Formations. — Other  formations  include  the  old  T  formation, 
le  balanced  line  and  balanced  box  formation  in  the  backfield,  flanker 
lays,  triple  wing  back  alignments,  and  various  spread  formations. 

The  Choice  of  a  Formation. — The  formation  or  formations  em- 
loyed  obviously  should  be  the  ones  best  known  by  the  coach  and  best 
uited  to  the  available  players. 

A  Cycle  of  Plays. — Years  ago  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  teams 
sing  a  variety  of  formations  and  plays  which  had  no  relation  to  each 
ther.  In  contrast  to  this  unorganized  and  comparatively  ineffective 
ttack,  is  the  modern  series  or  cycle  of  plays  launched  from  one  forma- 
on.  Each  play  is  one  of  a  series  that  fits  into  the  cycle.  All  start  the 
ime  from  the  one  formation  but  each  ends  differently. 

A  cycle  should  include  a  complete  repertoire  of  plays  designed  to 
rike  each  of  the  spaces  or  holes  between  opponents  on  the  defense, 
'inally,  the  ideal  attack  or  series  should  utilize  plays  which  capitalize 
n  the  individual  abilities  and  characteristics  of  each  member  of  the 
earn.    A  complete  cycle  of  plays  should  include: 

1.  Straights,  i.e.,  plunges. 

2.  Slants,  i.e.,  plunges  and  split  bucks. 

3.  Angles,  i.e.,  ofT-tackle  runs  and  reverses;  cut-backs,  and  in-and-out 
r  out-and-in  plays. 
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4.  Sweeps,  i.e.,  wide  end  runs  and  wide  reverses. 

5.  Forward  passes,  i.e.,  long  and  short  passes. 

6.  Lateral  passes,  i.e.,  behind  and  beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

7.  Kicks,  i.e.,  punts,  quick  kicks,  place  kicks,  and  drop  kicks. 

8.  Spinners,  i.e.,  quarter,  half,  and  full  spins;  or  even  two  full  spins 
or  double  spins. 

9.  Quick  deception,  i.e.,  quarterback  sneaks,  quick  opening  plunges, 
quick  line-up  or  series  plays. 

10.  Delayad  deception,  i.e.,  spinners,  followed  by  a  plunge,  run,  or  pass; 
fake  plunge,  run  or  kick  followed  by  a  pass;  fake  pass  followed  by  a 
plunge,  run,  or  kick;  fake  kick  followed  by  a  pass  or  run,  etc. 

11.  Mouse-trap  plays.    (Diagrams  31  to  65). 

In  the  early  days  of  football  the  straight  or  plunge  play  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  attack.  When  the  rules  permitted  three 
downs  in  which  to  gain  five  yards,  only  one  and  two-thirds  yards  were 
needed  on  each  down.  It  was  possible  to  make  this  yardage  by  plung- 
ing.   Hence,  the  mass  and  bone-crushing  play  of  former  days. 

Under  the  present  rules  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
ten  yards  in  four  downs  by  plunging  alone.  Angle  plays,  wide  runs, 
passes,  reverses,  and  double  reverses  are  essential  if  a  sustained  attack 
is  to  be  developed.  The  quarterback  must  learn  that  straights  and 
slants  are  surer  of  gaining  some  yardage  but  it  usually  will  be  small 
yardage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long-gainer  type  of  angle,  sweep, 
reverse,  and  pass  plays  are  less  likely  to  gain,  yet  if  they  are  successful, 
they  go  for  great  yardage. 

The  Single  Wing  Back  Formation.— The  formation  (Dia 
gram  31)  described  below  is  an  unbalanced  two-four  line  and  single 
wing  back  alignment  in  which  the  short  side  end  is  spread  and  the 
backs  are  in  box  formation. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  any  running  play  is  to  throw  unex- 
pected offensive  strength  at  a  certain  point  along  the  defensive  line 
before  the  defense  can  shift  its  strength  to  meet  the  maneuver.  The 
offensive  players  know  exactly  where  and  when  each  play  is  to  strike, 
The  defense,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  prepared  for  any  type  of 
play. 

Characteristics  Needed  for  Each  Position.— Modern  footbal 
position  play  has  become  highly  specialized  and  each  of  the  eleven 
offensive  positions  should  be  filled  by  a  player  with  the  necessary 
characteristics. 

The  running  bac\  should  be  a  fast  "climax"  or  open-field  runne 
and  a  dependable  passer.  If  he  can  kick  too,  so  much  the  better.  Th 
jullbac\  should  be  a  basketball  player,  adept  at  spinning,  handling  th 
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all,  and  faking.  Obviously,  he  must  be  a  powerful  line  plunger, 
deadly  blocker  and  defensive  player.  The  number  2  or  blocking 
ac\  should  be  primarily  what  the  name  implies,  the  best  blocker  on 
le  team.  The  wing  bac\  position  requires  a  player  who  is  very  fast 
n  reverses  and  highly  skilled  in  boxing  or  blocking  the  defensive 
ckle.  The  two  ends  should  be  great  blockers  and  expert  pass 
itchers.  Ideally,  they  are  big  men  and  the  better  blocker  should 
ay  the  strong-side  position.     The  guards  and  tacklers  should  be 

G     =  The  ball-carrier  or  passer. 

#     =  An  interferer. 

€)     =  Handles  the  ball  on  a  play. 

>-  =  Path  of  player. 
Slf*  =  A  full  spinner. 
/y*  —  A  half  spinner. 
— (    =  A  block. 

r=(    =  Two  men  blocking  an  opponent. 
- —  =  A  forward  or  lateral  pass. 
J£    =  A  check  block,  followed  by  continuing  on  downfield. 

Diagram  30. — Key  to  the  symbols  used  in  the  diagrams. 

iosen  for  their  defense  and  blocking  and  their  ability  to  run  inter- 
rence.  The  running  guard,  particularly,  should  be  noted  for  his 
>eed  and  special  blocking  ability.  The  center  must  be  an  accurate 
isser  to  instill  confidence  in  the  backs.  Obviously,  he  too  must  be 
skilled  blocker  and  defensive  player. 

The  Off-Tackle  Play.— The  off-tackle  play  from  the  single  wing 
ack  formation  (Diagram  31)  described  below  is  fundamentally  sound 
id  is  probably  the  strongest  running  play  in  football.  When  all 
even  offensive  players  synchronize  their  movements  in  carrying  out 
leir  individual  assignments,  the  developing  play  is  very  compact, 
he  ball-carrier  should  run  low  behind  the  blocking  linemen.  They 
lould  act  as  a  screen  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  defensive 
ayers  to  accurately  diagnose  the  play.  The  man  with  the  ball  should 
Hitrol  his  movements  when  breaking  through  the  hole  in  order  to 
/ade  the  close  backers-up.  This  may  be  done  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
)eed  designed  to  tear  him  loose  from  a  partial  tackle  or  carry  him 
ast  any  defensive  man. 

In  this  offensive  formation,  the  number  3  and  4  backs  should  line 
p  exactly  four  and  one-half  yards  back  of  the  scrimmage  line.  Ad- 
itional  distance  merely  adds  looseness  to  the  formation  and  prevents 
e  deception  or  screening  of  the  ball-carrier  by  the  blockers.    When 
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the  formation  is  too  loose,  it  gives  the  defense  an  added  chance  to 
make  tackles  back  of  the  scrimmage  line  and  permits  a  quicker  diag- 
nosis of  the  developing  play.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  compactness  of  running  plays  even  though  some  coaches  may 

argue  that  they  can  be  piled 
S  up   easily   by  smashing  ends 

and  tackles.     If  the  ball-car- 
rier is  clever  to  any  degree,  he 
H  "     can  easily  avoid  the  possible 

pile-up  and  the  blockers  can 
be    trained    to    smother    the 
r         crashing  defensive  players. 

This  off-tackle  play  may  be 
classified  as  a  power  play  anc 
as  a  long-gainer  play.  When 
used    in    the    latter   capacity, 

the  cleverest  and  fastest  back 
Diagram  31. — An  ofi-tackle  run  rrom 

single  wing  back  formation.  should  carry  the  ball.    When 

a  short  gain  is  needed,  the 
most  powerful  runner  has  more  than  an  even  chance  of  making  the 
necessary  yardage. 

If  the  play  is  to  go  as  indicated,  the  wing-back  and  strong-side  enc 
should  block  the  defensive  left  tackle  out.    The  pressure  or  shoulder 
block  is  put  on  by  the  end.    This  turns  the  defensive  tackle  to  the 
outside  while  the  wing-back  acts  as  a  post-blocker.    The  offensive  right 
tackle  should  drive  the  defensive  left  guard  in  toward  the  center  anc 
stay  with  him  for  a  count  of  about  1-2-3.    The  block  applied  shoulc 
be  vigorous  and  executed  with  great  speed  and  drive.     The  guarc 
toward  the  long  side  should  pull  out,  and  drive  through  the  hole 
which  is  automatically  opened  between  the  right  end  and  right  tackle 
by  reason  of  their  blocking  assignments.    The  guard's  objective  shoulc 
be  the  defensive  fullback.    The  guard  next  to  the  center,  that  is,  th( 
guard  toward  the  short  side,  should  remain  in  the  line  and  block  th< 
opposing  guard  playing  on  his  own  center.    He  should  then  go  down 
field  in  the  direction  of  the  play  and  try  for  the  safety  man.     H< 
should  remain  in  the  line  long  enough  to  enable  the  center  to  mak< 
a  perfect  pass  without  the  added  pressure  of  cross-checking.     Thi 
permits  the  center  to  make  his  pass,  and  then  block  the  defensiv 
center,  who  will  be  driving  in  the  direction  of  the  hole  to  preven 
any  cut-back  tactics  by  the  ball-carrier.    The  short-side  tackle  shoulc 
pull  out  and  follow  the  running  guard  through  the  hole.    He  look 
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rst  for  any  defensive  lineman  who  may  have  driven  through  the 
le  and  then  for  the  defensive  fullback  in  the  event  the  running  guard 
s  missed  his  blocking  assignment.  If  the  defensive  fullback  is  taken 
it  by  the  running  guard,  the  latter  should  cut  back  and  block  the 
sfensive  center.  The  short-side  end  should  cross-check  the  position 
icated  by  the  running  tackle.  He  should  aim  for  the  left  thigh 
:  the  short-side  defensive  tackle  and  thrust  his  body  across  in  front 
:  him  by  swinging  into  a  cross-body  block  or  by  driving  directly 
:ross  the  path  of  the  tackle  and  continuing  downfield  as  an  inter- 
rer.  The  latter  technique  is  usually  sufficient  unless  the  opposing 
ckle  is  a  fast  charging  player,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  stopping 
lis  type  of  play  from  the  rear.  In  this  event,  it  may  be  advisable  for 
le  center  to  block  out  the  defensive  tackle  and  the  short-side  end 

help  on  the  defensive  center. 

The  offensive  assignments  described  above  are  sound  and  may 
:  changed  to  overcome  unexpected  defensive  strength  by  one  or  more 
dividual  defensive  linemen.  If  the  offensive  right  tackle,  for  ex- 
tnple,  cannot  block  the  left  defensive  guard  alone,  the  guard  next  to 
im  should  double-team  with  him,  while  the  guard  next  to  the  center 
ulls  out.  This  puts  added  pressure  on  the  center,  however,  for  he 
mst  first  make  his  pass  and  then  cross-check  or  fill  the  position  left 
acant  by  the  close  guard.  The  end  must  also  change  his  assignment 
nd  cross-check  for  the  short-side  tackle  pulling  out  of  the  line.  Most 
oaches  operate  their  off-tackle  play  in  this  fashion. 

Backs  numbers  2  and  3  double  team  on  the  end  by  using  a  run- 
ing  shoulder  block.  To  make  the  block  more  compact  and  to  give 
dded  power,  number  3  back  should  step  in  toward  the  number  2 
rith  his  left  foot  while  the  number  2  back  runs  in  a  straight  line  for 
le  end.  By  the  time  they  reach  their  objective,  they  are  shoulder 
)  shoulder  and  should  duck  under  the  arms  of  the  defensive  end, 
ain  contact  with  him,  and  drive  him  straight  back. 

The  ball-carrier  should  receive  the  ball  about  one  full  step  ahead 
E  his  original  position  or  about  where  the  number  3  back  was  stand- 
ig  before  the  ball  was  snapped.  Most  coaches,  who  use  this  forma- 
on,  teach  the  ball-carrier  to  step  first  with  the  right  foot  so  he  is  in 
roper  position  to  retrieve  a  bad  pass  from  center.  He  should  take 
iree  steps  towards  the  defensive  end,  and  veer  in  slightly  towards  the 
rimmage  line.  This  places  him  immediately  back  of  the  running 
ackle  who  leads  him  through  the  hole.  He  should  so  control  his 
eed  that  he  maneuvers  the  defensive  fullback  into  the  running  guard 
r  tackle.    As  he  breaks  through  the  hole,  he  should  run  slightly  to 
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the  left  of  the  fullback.  He  should  follow  with  a  cross  step,  put  on 
full  speed,  and  drive  at  almost  a  90  degree  angle  to  the  right.  If  he 
succeeds  in  getting  past  the  fullback,  he  should  attempt  to  pick  up 
any  possible  interferers,  who  may  have  carried  out  their  original  as 
signments,  and  who  are  now  ready  to  do  some  downfield  mopping-up 
for  the  man  with  the  ball. 

The  Cut-Back  Play. — The  cut-back  play  starts  in  exactly  th< 
same  way  as  the  off-tackle  play  but  it  ends  differently.  It  is  designee 
for  use  when  the  opponents  over-shift  to  the  strong  side  to  stop  enc 
runs  or  wide  off-tackle  plays.  When  Diagram  32  is  examined  closely 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  play  hits  the  same  hole  as  the  regular  off 
tackle  play  illustrated  in  Diagram  31  with  some  variations  in  assign 
ments. 

Assuming  that  the  defensive  line  has  over-shifted  one  man  to  th 
strong  side  to  stop  the  regular  off-tackle  play  and  end  run  that  ha 

been  gaining  consistently,  the  quar 

terback    should   call    the   cut-bacl 

play.    The  wing  back  should  blocl 

H     out  the  end  alone.  The  strong-sid 

end  should  block  the  defensive  lef 

guard  in.   The  strong-side  offensiv 

tackle  should  pull  out  and  mouse 

trap  or  block  out  the  defensive  lef 

tackle  as  he  charges  into  the  offen 

sive  backfield.     He  should  be  as 

sisted  by  the  number  2  back.  Thes 

two  blockers  are  so  placed  by  thei 

Diagram  32.-A  cut-back  play  from     positions  in  the  formation  that  the 

single  wing  back  formation.  are  in  a  wonderful  position  to  exe 

cute  diis  block.  The  long  guar< 
should  block  the  defensive  right  guard  in  while  the  close  guard  shoul 
pull  out  and  block  the  defensive  fullback.  The  offensive  center  shoul 
make  his  pass  and  go  immediately  for  the  defensive  center.  The  weak 
side  tackle  should  block  out  the  defensive  right  tackle  and  the  short 
side  end  should  go  for  the  defensive  center. 

The  number  3  back  should  lead  the  play  as  diagrammed  an< 
block  the  defensive  center,  if  he  has  not  been  taken,  or  lead  the  pla 
up  the  middle.  The  ball-carrier  should  follow  in  the  exact  footstej 
of  number  3  back,  and  break  to  either  side  when  the  opportunit 
arises.    The  number  3  back  should  move  slowly  until  the  running 
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uard  goes  through  the  hole.    He  should  then  fall  into  position  and 
ollow  in  the  exact  footsteps  of  the  running  guard. 

The  standard  off-tackle  play  outside  or  inside  the  defensive  tackle, 
le  cut-back  run  inside  the  defensive  tackle,  and  the  wide  end  run 
r  sweep  play  are  examples  of  plays  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
ny  weakness  which  may  develop  in  the  opponent's  line.  When  these 
iree  plays  are  called  at  the  opportune  time  and  executed  in  the  proper 
aanner,  they  should  invariably  gain  ground.  They  must,  however, 
e  alternated:  with  various  types  of  reverse  and  short  side  plays,  in- 
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Diagram  33. — An  end  run  or  sweep  play. 

ide  and  outside  the  short  side  defensive  tackle  and  end;  with  plays 
yhich  start  like  runs,  but  which  develop  into  quick  line  plunges  or 
lelayed  spinner  bucks;  with  forward  and  lateral  pass  plays;  and  with 
[uick  kicks  and  regular  punts.  A  series  or  cycle  of  these  plays  is 
liagrammed  for  a  single  wing  back  formation. 

A  Balance  Offensive. — In  the  ideal  attack,  there  is  a  nice  balance 
>etween  running  plays  to  the  strong  side  and  plays  to  the  short  side. 
Without  this  balance  the  defense  could  over-shift  to  the  strong  side 
nd  largely  ignore  the  short  side.  If  Team  A,  for  example,  had  well 
leveloped  plays  to  the  strong  side  and  comparatively  weak  ones  to 
he  short  side,  a  smart  defensive  team  would  surely  over-shift  to  the 
trong  side.  With  the  short-side  defensive  end  driving  in  fast,  the 
hort  side  tackle  could  safely  drop  back  two  yards  behind  the  line  of 
crimmage.  This  alignment  would  permit  the  defensive  fullback  to 
ihift  outside  his   own   defensive  strong-side  tackle.     The  defensive 
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Diagram  34. — A  fake  reverse,  full   spin  and  run  inside  tackle  with  a  latera 

pass  optional. 
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Diagram  35. — A  wide  reverse  run. 
H  H 
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Diagram  36. — A  half-spin  and  lake  reverse,  followed  by  a  line  plunge  or 

lateral  pass. 
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)iagram  37. — A  reverse  inside  tackle. 
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Diagram  38. — A  slant  buck  inside 
tackle. 
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agram   39. — A   short  side   buck   be- 
een  the  defensive  guard  and  tackle. 


Diagram  40.— A  "mouse-trap"  play  in 
which  the  blocking  back  (2)  "mouse- 
traps" the  short  side  guard. 
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Diagram  41. — A  fake  reverse. 
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center,  likewise  could  move  over  in  the  direction  of  the  fullback. 
Moreover,  the  entire  defensive  line  could  safely  shift  one  full  man  to 
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Diagram  42. — A  wide  reverse. 
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Diagram  43. — A  quick,  short,  45-degree  angle  pass. 


Diagram  44. — A  short  pass  to  a   receiver  8  yards  down  field   and  out  to  th< 

short  side. 

the  strong  side.  Such  an  over-shifted  defense  would  enable  a  weal 
defensive  team  to  stop  a  rather  powerful  strong-side  attack  unsup 
ported  by  short-side  plays. 
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What  has  been  stated  about  the  need  for  balance  between  strong- 
and  short-side  running  plays,  applies  with  equal  importance  regard- 
ing the  running  and  passing  attack.    It  is  imperative,  also,  that  there 
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Diagram  45. — A  delayed  pass  15  yards  over  the  center  of  the  line. 
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Diagram  46. — An  optional  pass  to  the  end  or  wing  back. 

be  a  nice  balance  between  the  running  and  passing  game.  If  the  pass 
attack  is  strong,  the  secondary  defense  will  be  forced  back.  This,  in 
turn,  will  aid  the  running  plays.  Conversely,  if  the  running  attack  is 
powerful,  the  secondary  will  be  forced  to  come  up  to  stop  it,  thereby 
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weakening  the  pass  defense.  The  quarterback,  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  direct  a  team  equipped  with  powerful  running  plays  and 
deceptive  forward  passes,  should  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  out- 
maneuver  the  opposing  defense. 
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Diagram  47. — A  pass  to  the  wing  back  who  must  outrun  F. 
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Diagram  48. — A  pass  to  the  short  side  end. 

The  Pass  Offense. — The  first  fundamental  of  pass  defense  is  to 
rush  the  passer.  Hence,  the  first  fundamental  of  pass  offense  is  to 
protect  the  passer.    (Diagrams  43  to  49;  also  59  and  60). 

Protecting  the  Passer. — Regardless  of  the  passer's  mechanical  ability 
he  cannot  be  very  accurate,  if  he  is  rushed  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
fails  to  get  set  or  find  an  open  receiver.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
passer  is  not  rushed,  he  should  complete  a  high  percentage  of  his  at- 
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tempted  passes.  This  fact  was  well  illustrated  during  the  1937  season 
when  the  Washington  Redskins  with  Sammy  Baugh  passing  won 
the  championship  of  the  National  Professional  Football  League  by 
defeating  both  the  New  York  Football  Giants  and  the  Chicago  Bears 


Diagram  49. — A  long,  gambling  type  of  pass  requiring  strong  protection  for 

the  passer. 

A  Series  of  Plays  from  Single  Wing  Back  Formation  with  the  Tail  Back 

Handling  the  Ball. 


6 


4  STEPS 

Diagram      50.  —  An     in-and-out    end      Diagram  51. — An  off-tackle  out-and-up 
sweep  after  a  feint  to  run  off-tackle.  play  with  angle  blocking  on  the  end. 

on  successive  Sundays.  A  big  factor  in  the  Redskin  attack  was  a 
wonderful  passing  attack,  made  possible  because  the  Giant  and  Bear 
five-man  lines  failed  to  rush  the  passer.  The  Philadelphia  Eagles  won 
their  only  league  victory  against  the  Washington  team.     This  was 
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Plays  with  Tail  Back  Handling  the  Ball  (Continued}. 


2  STEPS 


Diagram  52. — A  "mouse-trap"  cut-back 
play  inside  tackle. 


Diagram    53. — Another    "mouse-trap" 

cut-back  play  showing  a  variation  in 

blocking  assignments. 
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Diagram  54. — A  cut-back  inside  of  a     Diagram  55. — A  spinner  plunge  after  a 
"mouse-trapped"  guard.  fake  to  the  short  side. 
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Diagram  56. — Cross  blocking  for  a  cut-back. 
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Diagram  57.— A  fake  reverse,  followed         Diacram    58.— A    reverse    run    by   t 
by  a  reverse  run  after  a  double  spinner.  fullback  following  a  spinner. 
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agram  59. — A  fake  end  run  forward        Diagram  60. — A  fake  reverse  forward 
pass.  pass. 

A  Series  of  Plays  from  Single  Wing  Back  Formation  with  the  Fullback 

Handling  the  Ball. 


iagram  61. — A  fake  reverse,  ofT-tackle 
in  showing  angle  blocking  on  the 
tackle. 


Diagram  62. — A  half  spin  line  plunge 
following  a  fake  reverse. 


Plays  with  the  Fullback  Handling  the  Ball  (Continued). 


Diagram  63. — A  half  spin  and  fake  re- 
:rse  followed  by  a  line  plunge  with 
mouse-trapping"  on  the  short  side 
guard. 


Diagram  64. — A  spinner  plunge  with 

"mouse-trapping"    on    the    short    side 

tackle  after  a  fake  reverse. 
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accomplished  by  employing  a  six-man  line  in  which  left  end  Hewitt 
rushed  Baugh  relentlessly  throughout  the  contest. 

Blocking  for  the  Passer. — The  examples  above  illustrate  the  vital 
importance  of  correct  and  effective  blocking  when  protecting  a  for- 
ward passer.  The  protecting  teammates  should  not  charge  forward, 
to  meet  the  charging  defensive  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
should  hold  their  positions  until  their  adversaries  indicate  their  inten- 
tions. The  offense  should  then  actually  bloc\  the  path  of  the  defensive 
players  by  employing  a  cross-body  block.  They  should  then  stay  with 
their  opponent  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

Plays  with  the  Fullback  Handling  the  Ball  (Continued). 


Diagram  65. — A  deep  reverse  to  the  short  side. 


Protecting  or  Covering  the  Pass. — The  second  fundamental  in  pass 
offense  is  that  of  covering  the  pass.  As  soon  as  the  pass  is  thrown, 
the  offensive  blockers  should  quickly  deploy  fan-like  in  the  direction 
of  the  pass  to  protect  against  a  possible  interception  and  return  run. 
Furthermore,  the  passer  himself  should  cover  his  pass  immediately 
after  he  has  released  the  ball.  For  this  reason,  he  should  try 
desperately  to  avoid  being  tackled  or  blocked  out  as  the  ball  leaves 
his  hands.  Although  all  this  protection  is  of  vital  importance,  many 
coaches  fail  to  emphasize  it,  with  the  result  that  they  carelessly  lose 
some  games  that  might  otherwise  be  won. 

Avoiding  Pass  Interceptions. — The  third  fundamental  in  the  pass 
attack  is  that  the  offense  must  permit  no  pass  interception  and  run- 
back.  The  passer  should  throw  beyond  the  receiver.  If  the  receiver 
cannot  get  it,  the  ball  will  then  fall  incomplete,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
intercepted. 

The  passer  should  know  definitely  the  kind  of  pass  he  is  going  to 
throw.  It  may  be  one  of  two  kinds,  a  spot  pass,  or  a  lead  pass.  The 
former  is  thrown  to  a  spot.  The  receiver  arrives  at  the  spot  on  a 
definite  count.    An  example  of  such  a  position  would  be  one  behind 
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the  umpire  when  he  is  standing  about  ten  yards  behind  the  defensive 
line.  The  ball  is  thrown  about  fifteen  yards  down  the  center  "alley" 
and  the  receiver,  generally  an  end  or  wing  back,  so  times  his  arrival 
that  he  takes  the  ball  high  in  the  air  over  his  shoulder  while  running 
at  full  speed  with  his  back  to  the  passer. 

The  lead  pass  is  thrown  so  the  receiver  runs  into  the  path  of  the 
ball.  A  long  lead  pass  is  thrown  high  over  the  heads  of  the  secondary 
defense. 

Passing  Practice. — Hours  of  practice  will  be  necessary  to  perfect 
a  passing  attack.  One  method  of  improving  the  pass  offense  and  de- 
fense is  to  play  a  practice  game  each  week  in  which  nothing  but 
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Diagram  66. — Protecting  the  kicker  by 
the  unit  or  solid-wall  method. 


10    YDS. 

Diagram  6j. — Protecting  the  kicker  by 
man-to-man     blocking.       Not     recom- 
mended. 


passes  are  thrown.  Three  plays  may  be  permitted  each  side  with  a 
fourth  down  kick  unless  the  necessary  yardage  is  made.  Such  practice 
should  help  a  team  become  pass  conscious. 

The  Kicking  Game. — It  was  stated  in  another  chapter  that  the 
punt  is  the  most  important  play  in  football.  Moreover,  the  kicking 
game,  including  all  types  of  plays  which  require  kicking  the  ball,  is 
still  the  most  important  single  phase  of  the  game.  Many  games  are 
won  by  expert  punting,  adequate  punt  protection,  and  skilled  covering 
of  punts  after  the  ball  has  been  kicked.  If  a  team  that  is  weak  de- 
fensively can  develop  a  dependable  kicking  game,  it  can  stave  off 
many  defeats  which  would  otherwise  occur. 

The  factors  which  go  to  make  up  a  successful  and  complete  kick- 
ing game  include  the  center  pass,  the  punter's  technique,  protection 
for  the  kicker,  covering  kicks,  kicking  strategy,  and  blocking  kicks. 
Some  of  these  factors,  such  as  the  center  pass,  the  kicker's  form,  and 
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line  play  in  protecting  the  kicker,  have  been  discussed  fully  else- 
where. 

Protecting  the  Punter. — While  it  is  highly  important  to  protect 
the  passer,  adequate  protection  of  the  kicker  is  a  vital  necessity.  Every 
blocked  punt  results  in  the  loss  of  30  to  40  yards  of  territory  and  pos- 
sible loss  of  the  ball  as  well.  Some  teams  use  a  man-for-man  defense 
against  the  rushing  line  but  the  method  of  setting  up  a  solid  wall  of 
players  around  the  kicking  area  is  recommended  as  the  better  plan. 
It  is  more  easily  learned  by  inexperienced  players  and  it  lessens  the 
tendency  of  the  protecting  blockers  to  be  tricked  out  of  position  by  the 
charging  defense.    (Diagrams  66  and  67). 

In  defending  the  kicking  area  the  five  center  linemen  should 
straighten  up  slightly  from  their  initial  stance,  they  should  spread 
their  elbows  so  they  overlap,  they  should  brace  themselves  in  place 
with  the  center  of  gravity  low,  and  wait  for  the  defense  to  come  to 
them.  They  must  resist  all  efforts  of  the  opponents  to  pull  or  trick 
them  out  of  position.  Each  lineman's  assignment  is  to  protect  his 
territory  until  the  ball  is  kicked.  After  the  kick  he  should  hasten  to 
cover  the  punt.  Common  sense  dictates  that  it  is  far  better  to  have 
a  punt  returned  considerable  distance  than  to  have  it  blocked,  although 
an  alert  team  should  avoid  each  of  these  outcomes. 

The  three  backs  should  also  defend  territory.  They  must  not  rush 
up  to  the  line  of  scrimmage  to  meet  an  opponent.  In  one  common 
method,  the  backs  take  one  step  and  face  the  outside  after  the  ball  is 
passed.  They  must  not  play  too  high  and  be  driven  backwards  intc 
the  kicker's  foot.  A  semi-crouch  position  is  recommended.  They 
should  wait  until  the  opponents  approach  and  then  should  charge 
under  their  outstretched  arms.  They  should  force  the  defensive  men 
out  and  around  the  kicking  area  rather  than  try  to  knock  them  ofi 
their  feet. 

Covering  Kichj. — There  are  at  least  two  methods  of  covering  kicks, 
the  two  wave  and  the  three  wave  systems.    (Diagrams  68  and  69). 

In  the  two  wave  system  the  entire  line  goes  downfield  with  the 
snap  of  the  ball,  and  the  backs  block  until  the  kick  is  made.  The  line 
constitutes  the  first  wave,  the  backs  make  up  the  second  wave.  Thi< 
method  is  not  recommended  for  two  reasons.  Because  of  inadequate 
protection  the  kick  is  likely  to  be  blocked.  In  the  second  place,  if  the 
ball-carrier  eludes  the  first  wave  of  linemen,  he  will  succeed  in  gaining 
many  yards  before  he  encounters  the  second  wave  of  tacklers. 

In  the  three  wave  system,  the  ends  and  one  other  lineman,  usually 
the  left  tackle,  go  downfield  at  the  snap  of  the  ball.    They  constitute 
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the  first  wave.    The  ends  cover  the  outside  and  the  tackle  charges 
straight  toward  the  safety  man.     Two  counts  after  the  center  pass, 


?--- 


Diagram  68. — The  two  wave   system   of  covering  punts.     Not   recommended. 


Diagram  69. — The  three  wave  system  of  covering  punts.     Recommended. 

the  remaining  linemen  fan  out  and  make  up  the  second  wave  of 
tacklers.  After  the  kick  the  three  backs  also  fan  out  and  drive  down- 
field.    They  are  the  third  wave.    The  kicker  acts  as  safety  man  and, 
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in  reality,  is  a  fourth  barrier  to  the  return  of  the  punt.    This  is  a  safe 
and  conservative  method  and  for  that  reason  is  recommended. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

i.  What  are  the  four  so-called  standard  offensive  formations?  Give  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  and  tell  why  they  survived  while 
others  did  not. 
2.  Name  and  illustrate  by  diagrams  the  various  types  of  plays  included  in 
a  complete  cycle  of  plays. 
•  3.  What  individual  player  qualifications  or  characteristics  are  desirable  in 
each  of  the  eleven  positions  in  a  single  wing  back  formation? 

4.  Diagram  an  off-tackle  play  showing  the  assignments  of  each  player. 
Diagram  a  reverse  play. 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  an  attack  which  is  nicely  balanced  to  include 
strong  and  short  side  runs,  line  plunges,  forward  and  lateral  passes, 
and  quick  kicks. 

6.  What  three  fundamentals  are  vitally  important  to  the  success  of  the 
pass  offense? 

7.  What  elements  go  to  make  up  the  kicking  game? 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  two  wave  and  the  three  wave  systems 
of  covering  kicks? 

9.  Diagram  a  plan  for  protecting  the  punter,  showing  individual  assign- 
ments. 

10.  Diagram  three  types  of  pass  plays. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Double  wing  back  formation  usually  includes  a  balanced  line. 

2.  In  a  cycle  of  plays,  all  start  in  much  the  same  manner  from  one 
formation,  but  each  ends  differently  from  others  in  the  series. 

3.  A  spinner  play  is  a  play  involving  quick  deception. 

4.  The  wing  back  in  a  single  wing  back  formation  should  be  the 
best  blocker  in  the  backfield. 

T    F      5.  The  off-tackle  play  should  be  run  outside  the  strong  side  de- 
fensive end. 

6.  A  cut-back  play  is  an  angle  play. 

7.  The  first  fundamental  in  a  pass  offense  is  adequate  protection 
for  the  passer. 

8.  The  two  wave  system  of  covering  punts  is  safer  and  more  con- 
servative than  the  three  wave  system. 

9.  In  protecting  the  punt,  the  three  backfield  blockers  should 
charge  forward  and  meet  their  opponents  on  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. 

T     F     10.  Every  man  on  the  team,  except  the  passer,  should  be  responsible 
for  covering  the  pass  after  it  is  released  by  the  passer. 
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CHAPTER    9 

GENERALSHIP  AND   STRATEGY 


The  tactics  employed  in  a  football  game  depend  upon  many  factors, 
including  the  formation,  the  style  of  offense,  the  strength  of  the  op- 
ponent, the  experiences  in  previous  games  played,  the  weather  and 
condition  of  the  field,  the  individual  abilities  of  the  members  of  the 
team,  and  the  coach's  particular  theories  regarding  strategy. 

Selecting  the  Quarterback. — When  selecting  the  proper  men 
for  specific  positions  on  his  team  the  football  coach  must  make  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  his  squad  and  choose  these  men  very  carefully.  This  is 
particularly  true  regarding  the  quarterback.  In  former  years,  the  sig- 
nal-caller was  selected  for  his  leadership  qualities  and  those  high  stand- 
ards have  not  changed  with  the  passing  years.  The  quarterback  should 
be  the  keenest  and  most  mentally  alert  player  on  the  squad.  It  has  been 
stated  that  a  wrong  play  called  properly  has  more  chance  of  success 
than  the  correct  play  called  improperly.  There  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  this  statement  but  the  ability  to  call  plays  well  requires  a  fine  per- 
sonality that  inspires  confidence.  Some  coaches  even  like  their  field 
leaders  to  be  a  little  "cocky"  if  it  is  not  carried  so  far  that  it  becomes 
obnoxious. 

A  good  voice  is  a  necessity.  A  team  is  unconsciously  stimulated  to 
greater  efforts  if  the  quarterback  barks  out  his  signals  confidently  and 
in  a  rhythmical  manner.  If  signals  are  called  in  a  jerky  manner  the 
team  will  likely  perform  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  signals  are 
called  rhythmically,  the  team  is  more  likely  to  respond  rhythmically. 
Even  the  manner  in  which  the  quarterback  walks  and  carries  on  his 
other  duties  will  also  have  its  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  team.  He  must 
possess  the  qualities  that  make  a  leader. 

Since  he  is  often  called  upon  to  change  the  entire  offensive  strategy 
n  the  field  and  adapt  his  plays  to  unexpected  or  revised  defensive 
trategy,  he  must  develop  keen  analytical  ability.  This  means  frequent 
onferences  with  the  coach  and  hours  of  study  of  strategical  possibili- 
ies.  This  may  be  done  after  practice  by  walking  with  the  coach  from 
he  training  quarters  to  the  signal-caller's  home  or  rooming  house.  On 
rips,  the  coach  and  quarterback  should  ride  together,  while  the  former 
ets  up  tactical  situations  for  the  latter  to  solve.    This  keeps  the  quar- 
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terback  constantly  thinking  football  and  permits  the  coach  to  criticize 
constructively.  In  this  way  resourcefulness,  initiative,  confidence,  anc 
imagination  will  be  built  up. 

Types  of  Offense. — Game  tactics  depend  somewhat  upon  th< 
style  of  offense  designed  by  the  coach.  Some  teams  still  employ  the 
shift  attack  even  though  the  rules  have  slowed  it  down  until  it  nc 
longer  has  value  as  a  momentum  play.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
shift  was  to  throw  a  preponderance  of  strength  of  the  offense  against ; 
particular  point  in  the  defense  before  the  defense  could  assemble  suffi 
cient  men  to  stop  the  attack.  The  idea  was  to  get  to  a  given  point  firs 
with  the  most  men.  The  offense  hoped  to  disorganize  the  defense  anc 
catch  it  off  balance  or  shifting  laterally.  Although  most  coaches  toda} 
have  discarded  the  former  methods  of  shifting,  a  majority  of  team: 
employ  the  huddle.  This  attack  still  has  value  for  purposes  of  decep 
tion,  because  the  defense  tends  to  watch  the  evolution  of  the  mer 
rather  than  the  location  of  the  ball. 

The  Huddle. — The  huddle  is,  in  reality,  a  form  of  shift.  It 
used  as  a  method  of  giving  the  signals  in  large  stadia  where  the  noise 
of  the  crowd  interferes  with  the  regular  calling  of  signals.  Originally 
the  play  was  an  unorganized  mass  of  perspiring  athletes,  but  today,  i: 
used  at  all,  it  is  performed  in  a  more  orderly  manner. 

In  the  huddle,  the  quarterback  should  first  see  that  his  players  are 
arranged  properly  so  he  commands  their  undivided  attention.  Hi 
should  then  call  the  proper  play  and  designate  the  player  to  carry  th< 
ball.  It  often  is  helpful  to  say  something  along  the  following  lines 
"Let's  dig  in  and  open  up  a  real  hole  for  Jimmy.  Get  this  boy  pas 
the  scrimmage  line  and  he  will  come  through  with  a  long  run.  Yoi 
fellows  have  been  failing  him  all  through  the  game  with  your  pool 
blocking.  Let's  give  him  a  chance  and  you  know  he  won't  fail  yoi 
fellows.  Let's  go."  The  quarterback  must  learn  to  talk  to  his  team 
with  the  proper  inflection  in  his  voice  and  with  just  the  right  amoun 
of  confidence  and  grim  determination.  Little  "pep"  talks  of  thij 
kind  may  mean  the  difference  between  a  winning  and  losing  play 
The  quarterback  should  know  that  "one  can  catch  more  bees  with 
honey  than  with  vinegar."  In  other  words,  the  players  respond  bes 
to  encouragement.  If  this  strategy  fails,  the  field  general  should  gc 
through  his  entire  bag  of  tricks  until  he  gets  the  team  functioning 
properly.  It  may  range  from  pleading  to  threatening  physical  action  or 
the  backsliding  players  until  they  respond  with  their  very  best  efforts 

Signals. — The  huddle  system  of  calling  signals  is  the  simplesl 
method  known.    The  play  may  be  numbered  and  the  quarterback 
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merely  calls  "16  right"  or  "12  left."  Players  are  not  compelled  to  go 
through  a  complicated  system  of  mathematics  in  order  to  determine 
the  signal.  They  can  concentrate  on  their  assignment  for  that  par- 
ticular play  and  can  plan  their  course  of  action  accordingly.  If  the 
signals  are  called,  the  system  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  for  the 
reasons  stated  above.  Phrases  were  used  in  the  early  days  of  football. 
"Tom"  received  a  good  "bawling  out"  and  then  "Dick"  ran  with  the 
ball.  At  one  time  players  were  lettered.  Vowels  were  given  to  some 
backs  and  consonants  to  others.  Numbers  were  later  introduced,  but 
the  system  at  first  was  extremely  complicated.  The  players  and  the 
spaces  between  them  were  numbered,  but  confusion  arose  when  split 
bucks,  reverses,  and  triple  passes  came  into  vogue.  Finally,  the  coaches 
began  to  number  each  play  and  this  method  is  in  common  use  today. 
If  the  signals  are  called,  the  play  number  may  be  given  as  one  in  a 
series  of  three  or  four  numbers,  as  21- (16) -34,  with  16  as  the  play.  The 
play  number  may  be  designated  by  the  last  digit  of  the  first  number 
and  the  first  digit  of  the  second  number,  as  2(1-6)4-92,  with  16  as  the 
number.  A  variety  of  combinations  may  be  used  for  the  signal  if  they 
are  simple  and  easy  for  the  boys  to  learn. 

A  Strategy  Squad. — Every  normal  boy,  who  plays  football,  is 
interested  in  learning  about  the  strategic  possibilities  which  make  the 
game  unique  and  fascinating.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  the  strat- 
egy of  the  game  is  to  organize  a  strategy  squad  among  the  players,  or 
join  such  a  squad  already  organized  by  the  coach.  All  quarterbacks, 
captains,  and  other  interested  team  members  should  belong.  This 
group  should  study  strategy  maps  and  charts  of  games  previously 
played.  They  should  talk  over  the  opponents'  style  of  play  and  the 
best  methods  of  using  the  individual  abilities  of  teammates  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Quarterbacks  should  practice  signal-calling,  and 
captains  should  learn  proper  decisions  on  the  rules.  All  might  well 
play  indoor  football  games  to  develop  the  ability  to  choose  plays  under 
varying  conditions.  Such  a  study  of  tactics  should  result  in  what  is 
popularly  referred  to  as  a  "smart"  team. 

Teaching  Strategy. — In  addition  to  his  work  with  a  strategy 
squad  the  coach  should  spend  additional  time,  as  stated  above,  with 
lis  quarterbacks.  Strategy  is  a  difficult  thing  to  teach  young  players. 
It  must  be  done  in  a  systematic  manner  and  through  logical  rea- 
soning. The  coach  must  NEVER  "second-guess"  his  field  general's 
judgment  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter  will  lose  confidence  in 
limself.  The  end  result  will  be  lack  of  confidence  in  the  quarter- 
ack's  judgment  by  the  entire  team.     Criticism  by  the  coach  must 
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be  of  a  constructive  nature  and  encouraging  in  character.  (Diagrams 
70,  71  and  72). 

Strategy  must  be  built  in  the  quarterback's  mind  step  by  step.  One 
method  is  to  develop  a  strategy  map  or  chart  of  the  playing  field.  This 
map  should  divide  the  field  into  zones.  The  coach  should  then  set 
up  certain  fundamentals  of  generalship  which  must  not  be  violated 
by  the  signal-caller,  except  under  very  unusual  circumstances. 

Punting  Strategy. — The  quarterback  must  learn  early  in  his 
career  that  the  punt  is  an  offensive  weapon  and  should  be  used  ac- 
cordingly. It  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  defensive  weapon  as  the 
occasion  demands.  The  quarterback,  who  calls  for  a  punt  when  in 
doubt  is  seldom,  if  ever,  wrong.  He  should  know  that  it  is  best  to 
punt:  on  first  down  inside  the  ten  yard  line;  on  first  or  second  down 
between  the  10  and  20  yard  lines;  no  later  than  third  down  in  the  20 
to  40  yard  zone;  and  on  last  down  beyond  the  40  yard  line. 

Every  down,  which  the  quarterback  delays,  beyond  the  limits  indi- 
cated above  in  calling  for  a  punt,  increases  the  possibility  of  a  blocked 
kick.  The  closer  to  the  goal  line  the  punt  is  blocked  the  greater  the 
probability  of  scoring  a  touchdown  against  the  kicking  team.  Playing 
for  time  by  holding  the  ball;  holding  the  ball  for  one  or  two  downs, 
when  facing  a  strong  wind  with  a  few  seconds  left  to  play  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  third  periods;  and  after  stopping  a  strong  offensive 
drive  close  to  the  end  of  either  half  in  the  shadows  of  the  goal  line, 
— these  are  three  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  the  above  fundamentals 
of  punt  strategy.   (Diagram  70). 

The  quarterback  should  use  the  punt  as  an  offensive  weapon  when 
he  has  a  fair  or  better  than  average  kicker  and  the  wind  at  his  back. 
Under  these  conditions  he  should  call  for  a  punt  on  first  down,  urge 
his  team  to  stop  the  opposing  offensive  drive,  and  concentrate  on 
returning  the  punt  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  ball  as  close  to 
scoring  territory  as  possible.  With  an  exceptional  punter  available, 
the  quarterback  should  not  tire  his  team  unduly  by  running  the  ball  in 
his  own  territory. 

Forward  Pass  Strategy. — After  years  of  experience  it  seems 
safe  to  state  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  a  quarterback  when  not  to  pass 
than  it  is  to  teach  him  when  to  pass.  More  games  have  probably  been 
lost  through  ridiculous  use  of  the  forward  pass  than  by  means  of  any 
other  single  phase  of  football.  It  certainly  is  foolish  to  call  a  pass 
play  late  in  the  game,  when  ahead,  or  early  in  the  game,  or  early 
in  the  second  half,  with  the  score  even  and  the  ball  deep  in  one's  own 
territory.    It  is  far  better  under  these  conditions  to  punt  rather  than 
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risk  the  possible  interception  of  a  pass  with  the  usual  disastrous  results. 
It  is  equally  unwise  to  change  to  a  passing  attack  near  the  opponents' 
goal  if  the  running  plays  have  been  gaining  ground  consistently. 

During  the  past  few  seasons,  the  use  of  the  pass  has  become  more 
pronounced  and  daring.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  pass  thrown  from 
a  position  deep  in  the  offensive  team's  own  territory.  Such  tactics  call 
for  exceptional  passing  skill  and  adequate  coverage  of  the  pass.  It 
also  requires  a  sturdy  defense  to  repel  the  opponents  if  the  pass  is  inter- 
cepted. In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  a  daring  maneuver  that  calls  for  ex- 
ceptional skill  and  courage  on  the  part  of  coach  and  players  and  careful 
preparation  on  the  practice  field. 

Selection  of  Plays. — If  the  quarterback  aspires  to  become 
skilled  in  the  selection  of  plays,  he  must  organize  and  classify  them 
in  his  mind  so  he  will  know  where  and  how  each  should  be  used.  The 
most  fundamental  classification  is  the  long-gainer  and  short-gainer 
grouping.  Long-gainer  plays  may  lose  yardage  and  are  of  the  gam- 
bling or  chance  type.  While  there  is  some  probability  of  loss,  the 
chances  of  gain  are  also  quite  large.  Moreover,  long-gainer  plays 
often  have  the  effect  of  making  other  plays  more  successful. 

Long-gainer  plays  include  wide  sweeps  to  either  side,  cut-back 
plays,  spinners  of  various  types,  forward  and  lateral  passes,  and  any 
other  type  of  play  where  there  exists  the  probability  of  some  loss  and 
considerable  gain  in  yardage. 

Short-gainer  plays  are  just  what  the  name  implies.  They  are  al- 
most certain  to  reach  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  the  chances  of  a 
small  gain  are  high.  Straight  bucks  and  slants  off  either  tackle  are 
typical  plays  of  this  type.  A  situation  consisting  of  third  down  and 
one  jard  to  go,  calls  for  a  play  in  which  the  possibility  of  losing  ground 
is  negligible  and  in  which  the  probability  of  gaining  great  yardage  is 
also  quite  limited.  For  this  reason,  a  slant  off  the  offensive  strong  side 
tackle  at  about  a  45  degree  angle  is  one  of  the  best  possible  plays  to 
call.  It  should  be  added,  however,  if  the  defense  expected  a  short- 
gainer  play,  it  might  be  good  strategy  to  gamble  even  on  third  down. 
If  the  third  down  play  fails,  a  gambling  type  of  play  or  a  punt  should 
be  employed  on  fourth  down.    (Diagram  71). 

In  addition  to  having  a  clear  classification  of  plays  at  his  instant 
command,  the  quarterback  must  \now  the  best  man  to  execute  each 
play.  With  first  down  and  ten  yards  to  gain,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the 
best  man  on  his  most  successful  play.  This  is  one  of  the  best  guaran- 
tees of  making  the  necessary  yardage.  Frequently,  the  "climax"  runner 
is  not  the  most  dependable  ball-carrier  on  short-gainer  plays.    He  may 
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even  be  of  very  little  use  inside  the  scoring  zone.  The  short-gainer 
player  is  usually  the  sturdiest  runner,  i.e.,  he  is  the  plugging  type  with 
a  high  degree  of  determination  in  his  make-up.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  touchdown  play  is  the  favorite  or  most  successful  play 
of  the  best  ball-carrier. 

Position  Plays. — Since  position  on  the  field  is  often  more  im- 
portant than  possession  of  the  ball,  the  quarterback  must  learn  to 
secure  proper  position  at  all  times.  Most  teams  and  a  majority  of  backs 
run  plays  better  to  their  right  than  to  the  left.  Some  runners  can  dodge 
or  sidestep  only  to  their  right  and  are  quite  helpless  when  trying  to 
do  the  reverse.  The  well-coached  team  and  player  today  should  be 
able  to  run  left  or  right.  If  a  team  is  unable  to  gain  regularly  to  the 
right,  it  should  be  able  to  gain  from  left  formation  or  better  still  it 
should  have  a  powerful  and  deceptive  set  of  short  side  plays  from  right 
formation.  If  the  quarterback  finds  he  can  gain  in  only  one  direction, 
and,  if  a  series  of  plays  to  one  side  brings  him  near  the  side  line,  he 
should  play  a  sweep  play  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  field  and  start 
all  over  again.  The  latter  is  called  a  position  play.  Special  side  line 
plays  or  one  which  brings  the  ball  out  in  front  of  the  goal  posts  for  a 
possible  kick  are  examples  of  position  plays. 

How  the  Score  Effects  Strategy. — The  quarterback  must 
learn  to  play  at  all  times  in  relation  to  the  score.  In  other  words,  he 
should  play  conservatively  when  ahead.  This  means  the  elimination 
of  chance  plays,  where  there  is  any  element  of  danger  of  the  other  team 
gaining  possession  of  the  ball,  by  interception  or  otherwise,  in  scoring 
territory.  When  behind  in  the  score,  caution  should  be  largely  thrown 
aside.  The  game  might  about  as  well  be  lost  by  ioo  points  as  by  a 
single  point,  if  the  one  point  defeat  is  due  to  too  much  caution.  When 
behind,  late  in  the  game,  some  coaches  advise  the  throwing  of  long, 
gambling  passes.  But  all  well  coached  teams  have  their  secondary 
drawn  well  back  in  such  situations  to  play  for  the  interception  of  long 
desperate  last-minute  passes.  It  would  seem  to  be  much  better  strategy 
to  attempt  to  execute  short  passes  where  the  percentage  of  completions 
is  greater.  Moreover,  if  a  few  well  executed  running  plays  are  mixed 
with  the  pass  plays,  the  desperate  quarterback  will  have  a  greater 
chance  of  success. 

Calling  Plays  in  Sequence. — Another  important  factor  in 
generalship  is  that  of  calling  plays  in  sequence.  By  a  sequence  play 
is  meant  a  combination  of  two  or  more  plays  which  appear  to  start 
alike  but  which  in  reality  hit  the  defensive  line  in  different  places. 
For  example,  the  1921  Pennsylvania  State  team  used  a  series  of  three 
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plays  in  sequence  which  was  very  successful  against  opponents.  These 
plays  included  the  standard  off-tackle  run,  a  reverse  between  the  short- 
side  tackle  and  end,  and  a  half-spinner,  fake  reverse  with  a  plunge 
over  center.  They  were  executed  from  the  same  backfield  alignment 
and  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  By  lining  up  speedily  and  running  the 
plays  off  fast  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  opponents  from  get- 
ting set  defensively.  These  three  plays  were  supplemented  by  a  short 
pass  over  center  and  an  occasional  sweep  outside  the  strong-side  end. 
In  addition,  a  long  reverse  pass  was  available  to  keep  the  secondary 
back  a  respectable  distance  and  prevent  them  from  reinforcing  the  line 
too  quickly.  A  few  years  ago  a  Notre  Dame  team  defeated  a  strong 
and  rugged  Minnesota  team  rather  easily  by  using  just  three  plays;  an 
end  run  to  the  strong  side,  the  standard  off-tackle  play,  and  a  short- 
side  buck.  The  halfback  carried  the  ball  on  the  end  run  and  off-tackle 
play  and  faked  these  two  plays  with  the  fullback  plunging  back  to  the 
short  side. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  quarterback  to  use  every  play  in  his  repertoire. 
He  must  determine  largely  by  the  trial  and  error  method  just  what 
plays  he  should  use  for  the  game.  Unsuccessful  plays  should  be  dis- 
carded for  the  day  unless  used  for  position  or  build-up  purposes. 
Among  his  successful  plays,  he  is  almost  certain  to  find  a  combination 
which  can  be  run  advantageously  in  sequence.  He  should  rely  on 
these  plays  and  call  them  as  the  occasion  demands. 

The  signal-caller  should  always  be  thinking  two  to  three  plays 
ahead  of  his  own  teammates  and  the  defense.  This  means  that  while 
he  is  calling  an  off-tackle  run,  for  example,  he  should  tentatively  de- 
cide, at  least,  what  he  is  going  to  call  on  the  next  one  or  two  downs. 
Obviously,  this  can  only  be  done  within  limits,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  ground  gained  and  other  factors.  If  the  proper  yard- 
age is  not  gained,  he  must  be  ready  to  change  tactics  completely. 
Such  possible  changes  in  strategy  should  always  be  in  the  back  of  his 
mind. 

During  practice  sessions  the  coach  should  be  sure  his  quarterback 
calls  each  play  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  ball  on  the  field. 
It  is  advisable  for  the  coach  to  set  up  imaginary  strategical  situations. 
The  more  difficult  these  are  the  better  trained  the  quarterback  will 
become.  Such  situations  should  closely  approach  actual  game  con- 
ditions. 

Faults  of  Quarterbacks. — Most  quarterbacks  have  two  serious 
faults:  they  call  signals  with  their  heads  "buried"  in  the  ground;  and 
they  seldom  look  over  the  defensive  alignment  of  the  opponents.  They 
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seldom  note  how  close  the  secondary  is  playing  and  very  often  they 
neglect  to  look  over  the  spacing  of  the  defensive  line.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  a  quarterback  to  efficiently  call  plays  if  these  important 
facts  are  overlooked.  The  quarterback  must  know  exactly  how  the 
defensive  line  has  shifted  in  order  to  call  plays  to  check  its  defensive 
maneuvers.  The  quarterback  can  secure  some  very  valuable  training 
by  occasionally  attending  the  practice  sessions  of  the  defensive  line. 
In  this  way,  he  can  learn  when  it  is  over  shifted  and  when  individual 
players  are  out  of  position. 

Playing  the  Opponent's  Weaknesses. — The  quarterback  must 
learn  how  to  call  plays  in  order  to  confuse  his  opponents.  To  do  this, 
he  should  have  a  sound  system  of  offensive  plays  at  his  command  and 
he  should  know  the  individual  abilities  of  all  the  players  on  his  team. 
This  is  very  difficult  in  modern  football  with  the  many  substitutions 
and  the  everchanging  personnel.  In  addition,  he  must  watch  for  any 
weaknesses  that  will  surely  develop  in  the  defense.  Before  the  starting 
signal  is  given,  he  should  look  carefully  over  the  defensive  line  from 
end  to  end,  and  note  any  unusual  spacing  between  linemen.  More- 
over, he  should  note  the  position  of  the  five  men  backing  up  the  line. 
If  any  opponents  are  out  of  position,  he  should  carefully  note  this  fact 
and  use  it  to  the  advantage  of  his  team  or  save  it  for  an  emergency 
providing  the  time  is  not  ripe.  It  is  excellent  strategy  to  "save"  or 
"nurse"  a  glaring  weakness  of  the  opposing  team  for  an  emergency 
or  for  the  touchdown  play.  Naturally,  if  it  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  opposing  coach,  he  will  substitute  and  attempt  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

The  quarterback  must  also  maintain  a  careful  balance  between  his 
running  and  passing  attack,  i.e.,  not  too  much  of  the  running  game, 
and  not  too  much  of  the  passing  attack.  He  must  remember  that  the 
running  game  builds  up  the  efficiency  of  the  passing  attack  and  vice 
versa. 

Thinking  Under  Fire. — Finally,  the  quarterback  must  never 
get  panicky  and  throw  sound  strategy  to  the  winds.  He  must  remain 
cool  under  fire  and  thin^-thinl^-thinl^.  The  destiny  of  his  team  rests 
entirely  in  his  hands.  He  should  never  refuse  advice  from  his  team- 
mates but  neither  should  he  be  dominated  by  them.  He  should  re- 
member he  is  calling  the  plays  and  all  the  spectators  are  assuming  he 
is  calling  them.  He  will  be  blamed  if  the  play  is  wrong;  consequently, 
he  should  use  his  own  head  to  prevent  mistakes.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  should  receive  all  the  credit  when  he  does  the  correct  thing.  Finally, 
the  coach  should  staunchly  support  him  in  every  way.    This  strength- 
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ens  his  position  on  the  squad  and  is  a  determining  factor  in  sound 
quarterback  strategy. 
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The  Strategy  Map. — Every  boy  who  plays  football  should  be 
familiar  with  the  strategy  map.  It  may  be  divided  into  as  many  zones 
as  the  boy  or  the  coach  desires.  These  zones  should  be  numbered 
and  players  should  learn  which  plays  in  their  cycle  should  be  played 
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in  each  zone  on  the  field.  The  field  may  be  divided  into  three  trans- 
verse and  three  longitudinal  areas.  The  transverse  areas  are  commonly 
called:  the  kicking  or  danger  zone;  the  maneuvering  zone;  and  the 
scoring  zone.  The  longitudinal  division  of  the  field  gives  two  side- 
line territories,  which  the  quarterback  should  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  middle  area,  which  affords  great  possibilities  for  versatility 
of  attack.  (Diagram  72). 

Zones  7,  8,  and  9  (Diagram  72)  constitute  the  kicking  area.  Zones 
7  and  9  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  In  zone  8  the  quarterback 
should  kick  on  an  early  down.  He  may  be  guided  somewhat  by  the 
ten  yard  lines  and  kick  on:  first  down,  if  within  the  ten  yard  mark; 
second  down,  if  within  the  twenty  yard  mark;  and  third  down,  when 
inside  the  thirty  yard  line.  When  the  ball  is  downed  within  zones 
7  or  9,  the  quarterback  should  attempt  to  run  it  out  into  zone  8. 

Zones  4,  5,  and  6  are  known  as  the  transitional,  or  maneuvering 
area.  Again  the  side  territories  should  be  avoided,  if  this  is  at  all  pos- 
sible. When  in  zones  4  and  6,  quick  driving  plays  down  the  sideline, 
reverse  plays  down  the  side,  lateral  passes,  and  short  sideline  passes 
are  indicated.  Zones  6  and  9  are  both  extremely  dangerous  for  a  right- 
footed  kicker.  Zone  5  is  the  area  for  long-gainer  plays,  such  as  long 
forward  passes,  lateral  passes,  triple  passes,  trick  plays,  quick  kicks,  and 
all  kinds  of  chance  plays.  The  aim  here  is  to  find  the  opponent's 
weakness  and  by  means  of  a  long  gain  to  carry  the  ball  into  scoring 
territory. 

Zones  1,  2,  3  constitute  the  scoring  area  and  the  signal-caller 
should  plan  to  score  as  soon  as  possible.  Punch  should  be  put  into  the 
attack,  and  the  best  possible  scoring  plays  should  be  used  on  first  down. 
Passes  should  not  be  used  if  the  running  attack  is  working.  If  forced 
to  kick,  the  quarter  should  maneuver  into  zone  2  for  place  or  drop 
kicking.  Zones  1  and  3  contain  the  punter's  marks,  and  if  forced  to 
punt  in  the  transitional  area,  he  should  attempt  to  kick  out  of  bounds 
inside  the  ten  yard  line. 

In  any  area  on  the  field  the  quarterback  should  use  his  long  or  best 
gainers  on  first  down,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  ahead  of  the  defense, 
much  as  a  pitcher  in  baseball  tries  to  keep  the  batter  "in-the-hole."  If 
five  yards  can  be  gained  on  first  down,  it  will  be  easier  to  gain  the  re- 
maining five  yards  in  three  downs.  Unless  a  team  has  a  powerful 
plunging  attack,  it  is  not  wise  ordinarily  to  attempt  bucks  on  first 
down.  The  averages  are  against  the  success  of  the  play,  and  if  only  a 
yard  or  two  is  gained,  the  quarterback  is  in  the  hole  immediately. 
Occasionally,  a  quarterback  will  try  to  plunge  after  a  penalty  and 
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when  ten  or  fifteen  yards  are  needed.  This  is  likely  to  be  a  futile  play 
unless  employed  as  a  trick  to  fool  the  defense.  The  choice  of  plays 
depends  largely  on  the  way  the  defense  lines  up  and  shifts  to  meet  the 
offense.  If  the  cycle  of  plays  is  not  complete  and  equally  strong  at  all 
points  along  the  defensive  line,  the  attack  can  easily  be  stopped. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES.— The  following  guiding  principles  in 
generalship  have  been  found  valuable. 

1.  Punt  when  other  plays  have  failed. 

2.  Punt  on  first  down  in  the  danger  zone;  punt  on  second  or  third 
down  in  the  kicking  zone. 

3.  Punt  on  fourth  down  in  the  kicking  and  transitional  areas,  even 
with  small  yardage  needed. 

4.  Don't  give  up  the  ball  on  downs  except  inside  the  10  yard  line. 

5.  Have  a  fake  pass  from  punt  formation  to  prevent  opponents  from 
rushing  the  kick. 

6.  Keep  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 

7.  Play  safe,  if  ahead. 

8.  Take  chances,  if  behind. 

9.  Use  a  long  punt  pass  if  necessary  to  pass  in  the  danger  zone. 

10.  Use  long-gainers  on  early  downs. 

11.  Use  plunges  and  sure  gainers  for  short  yardage. 

12.  Use  plays  in  sequence.   Do  not  rely  on  two  or  three  plays. 

13.  Do  not  forward  pass 

a.  With  the  score  even  and  in  the  danger  zone  or  late  in  the  game. 

b.  When  ahead  in  the  second  half. 

c.  When  nearing  the  opponent's  goal  line  if  the  running  attack  is 
working. 

14.  Remember  which  plays  have  been  working. 

15.  Use  Wide  plays  if  the  defensive  line  plays  tight,  and  vice  versa. 

16.  Use  running  plays  and  short  passes  if  the  defensive  backs  play  back 
for  passes. 

17.  Quick-kick  over  the  safety  man  if  he  comes  up  into  the  pass  defense, 
nd  use  long  passes  if  he  stays  back  under  punts. 

18.  Learn  which  players  are  best  fitted  to  run  each  play. 

19.  Learn  which  plays  are  to  be  used  in  each  zone  on  the  field,  that  is, 
which  are  scoring  plays,  which  are  sideline  plays,  etc. 

A  Game  Chart. — Only  a  few  of  the  principles  governing  the 
tactics  employed  in  a  game  can  be  given  here.  A  chart  should  be  kept 
of  each  game,  and  it  should  contain  everything,  including:  plays  used; 
player  carrying  the  ball;  yards  gained  and  lost;  first  downs;  penalties; 
umbles;  passes  tried  and  completed;  yards  gained  by  passing; 
nd  punts,  with  the  number,  distance,  and  averages.  By  studying  the 
hart,  the  mistakes  of  the  previous  game  can  be  noted  and  avoided. 
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Defensive  Strategy. — Defensive  tactics  depend  entirely  upor 
the  offensive  tactics  employed.  A  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  essentia 
for  the  successful  execution  of  the  former.  As  a  general  rule,  the  de 
fense  will  play  higher  and  wider  on  first  downs,  or  in  areas  where  \ow\ 
gainers  are  to  be  expected.  It  will  play  lower  and  closer  on  later  down* 
and  when  short  yardage  is  needed.  The  defense  should  not  be  con 
tent  with  stopping  the  play,  but  should  aim  at  all  times  to  get  posses 
sion  of  the  ball. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Upon  what  factors  do  the  tactics  employed  in  a  football  game  depend? 

2.  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  huddle  shift? 

3.  What  system  of  signals  do  you  consider  most  feasible  for  high  schoo 
and  college  teams? 

4.  What  are  the  nature  and  purposes  of  a  strategy  squad? 

5.  Diagram  a  strategy  map  showing  defensive,  transitional,  and  scoring 
zones,  punter's  mark,  punt  and  forward  pass  areas,  territory  for  long- 
gainer  plays,  and  area  for  strongest  scoring  plays. 

6.  Devise  a  set  of  signals  and  indicate  the  area  or  zone  on  the  field  in 
which  each  play  in  the  complete  cycle  of  plays  is  to  be  used. 

7.  Write  out  a  list  of  principles  to  guide  the  quarterback  in  his  tactics  anc 
strategy. 

8.  In  what  ways  does  the  score  effect  strategy? 

9.  Make  a  list  of  rules  governing  punting  strategy.    Forward  pass  strategy 
10.  What  principles  should  govern  the  defensive  strategy? 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  The  quarterback  shows  poor  generalship  if  he  loses  the  bal 

on  downs. 
T    F      2.  The  quarterback,  whose  team  is  on  its  own  35  yard  line,  the 

score  even,  fourth  down,  and  6  inches  to  go,  should  punt. 
T    F      3.  The  ideal  time  to  pass  is  on  third  down. 
T    F      4.  The  quarterback,  whose  team  is  between  its  own   10  and  3c 

yard  line,  should  pound  his  opponent's  weak  spot. 
T    F      5.  The   offense   should   punt   on    or   before    the   fourth   down   in 

the  kicking  area,  even  with  only  a  small  yardage  to  go. 
T    F      6.  The  offense  should  not  give  up  the  ball  on  downs  except  insid< 

the  10  yard  line. 
T    F      7.  It  is  good  strategy  to  use  a  fake-pass  from  punt  formation  occa 

sionally,  to  slow  down  the  defense  in  rushing  the  kick. 
T    F      8.  The  punt  should  not  be  used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 
T    F      9.  It  is  poor  strategy  to  call  a  pass  play  late  in  the  game,  if  aheac 

in  the  score. 
T    F     10.  The  quarterback  should  use  each  play  in  his  entire  repertoire 

at  some  time  during  each  game 


BASKETBALL 


By  Charles  C.  Murphy,  MA. 

Basketball  Coach,  Bristol,  Conn., 
Boys'  Club 


INTRODUCTORY 

The  game  of  basketball  was  invented  by  Dr.  James  Naismith  ir 
1892  while  a  student  at  Springfield  College.  Most  other  outstandin 
games,  including  football,  can  be  traced  to  foreign  origin.  At  tha 
time  an  interesting  and  beneficial  indoor  sport  was  needed  to  fill  in 
dull  season  between  football  and  baseball,  since  the  athletic  type  o 
student  was  little  interested  in  gymnastics  and  apparatus  exercises 
What  was  sought  was  a  game  which  possessed  such  characteristics  a 
competition,  co-operation,  and  personal  contact,  which  were  found  ii 
other  popular  games  like  football,  soccer,  and  baseball. 

The  first  game  was  played  in  a  large  hall  with  a  soccer  ball,  anc 
with  peach  baskets  10  feet  high  for  goals — hence  the  name  basketball 
A  ladder,  to  retrieve  the  ball  after  it  was  tossed  into  a  basket,  was  c 
part  of  the  equipment.  As  the  game  grew  in  popularity,  from  40  tc 
50  players  frequently  represented  each  side.  The  number  was  soor 
reduced  by  rule  to  nine  players  on  each  side.  Rules,  however,  were  sim 
pie  from  the  first  and  the  game  gained  national  and  international  faint 
almost  overnight. 

This  rapid  world-wide  acceptance  of  basketball,  however,  is  easily 
explained.  Courts  were  quickly  laid  out  both  inside  and  out-of-doors 
No  complicated  equipment  was  necessary  and  many  could  play.  Be 
fore  the  game  was  two  years  old  it  had  spread  to  foreign  lands  anc 
today  it  is  doubtless  the  most  universally  played  game  in  the  world 
It  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  the  1936  Olympiad  and  20  nation: 
were  represented.  It  is  estimated  that  98  per  cent  of  our  high  school: 
in  America  have  varsity  teams,  and  approximately  8  million  person: 
play  the  game  annually.  The  fact  that  this  unprecedented  develop 
ment  and  popularity  has  all  taken  place  within  the  short  period  o 
less  than  50  years  attests  to  the  importance  of  basketball  in  the  physica 
education  of  young  people. 
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CHAPTER    10 

SHOOTING   FUNDAMENTALS 


A  very  easy  way  to  start  an  argument  is  to  ask  which  basketball 
undamental  is  the  most  important.  Every  student  of  the  game  prob- 
ibly  has  an  opinion  which  he  undoubtedly  would  defend.  The  posi- 
ion  taken  here  is  that  all  fundamentals  are  important,  but  if  any  one 
vere  to  be  singled  out  for  extra  practice,  it  would  be  the  fundamental 
)f  shooting.  It  is  this  ability,  when  performed  correctly,  which  really 
vins  the  games.  It  is  also  the  ability  to  successfully  perform  this  act 
vhich  provides  the  thrills  to  players  and  spectators  alike.  It  makes 
ittle  difference  how  well  a  team  handles  the  ball  or  how  well  condi- 
ioned  it  is,  if  it  cannot  make  baskets. 

Types  of  Shots. — There  are  several  types  of  shots  which  the 
)layer  should  master  if  he  wishes  to  become  proficient.  The  most  im- 
>ortant  of  these  are  the  two-handed  chest  shot,  the  one-handed  shot, 
nd  the  foul  shot. 

The  Chest  or  Set  Shot. — The  two-handed  chest  shot,  commonly 
ailed  the  chest,  push,  or  set  shot,  is  used  most  frequently  during  the 
jame  and  is  the  most  difficult  for  boys  to  acquire.  This  shot  is  used 
or  long,  medium,  and  short  distances  when  the  player  has  time  to  get 
et.  The  chest  shot,  stressing  extensor  muscles,  does  not  seem  as 
latural  or  as  accurate  as  the  two-handed  underhand  shot,  stressing 
lexor  muscles,  especially  for  younger  boys.  Beginning  players,  how- 
ver,  should  be  urged  to  develop  it  because  of  the  advantage  of  being 
ble  to  use  it  when  in  closely  guarded  areas.  Modern  defensive  skill 
ias  practically  eliminated  the  easily  blocked  underhand  shot  from  out 
►n  the  floor.    It  is  recommended,  however,  for  foul  shooting. 

In  executing  the  chest  shot  the  player  should  hold  the  ball  in  the 
ands  with  the  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  palms  should  not  touch  the 
all.  The  fingers  should  be  spread  over  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
>all,  while  the  thumbs  are  more  to  the  rear.  Elbows  are  held  in  a 
alf-bent  position  and  as  the  ball  is  lowered  preparatory  to  shooting, 
le  knees,  too,  are  slightly  bent.  As  elbows  and  knees  are  straightened, 
le  ball  is  pushed  upward  and  outward  toward  the  basket.  Additional 
lomentum  is  obtained  by  a  wrist  and  finger  snap  which  is  secured 

a  vigorous  extension  of  arms,  wrists,  and  fingers.     The  follow- 
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through  leaves  the  palms  of  the  hands  facing  upward  and  outwar 
toward  the  basket,  at  the  finish.  The  shooter  should  aim  at  the  fror 
rim  of  the  basket  or  the  center  of  the  hoop,  and  attempt  to  "sink"  th 
shot,  i.e.,  try  to  make  the  basket  without  using  the  backboard. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  regarding  the  position  of  the  fee 
while  shooting  the  chest  shot  from  out  on  the  floor.  Some  coache 
advocate  the  bringing  of  the  feet  together,  commonly  called  the  Easter 
style,  while  many  coaches  in  other  sections  of  the  country  teach  th 
shooter  to  place  his  feet  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart  wit 
one  foot  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other.  Advantages  claimed  fc 
the  feet  together  position  are:  (1)  the  player  is  required  to  stop  an 
"get  set,"  (2)  the  shot  is  always  made  from  the  same  position,  i.e 


Fig.  21. — The  two-handed  chest  or  set  shot. 

the  feet  are  always  the  same  distance  apart.  Advantages  of  the  fee 
apart  position  are:  (1)  it  is  more  natural,  according  to  our  knowledg 
of  anatomy  and  body  mechanics,  in  maintaining  proper  balance  be 
cause  it  offers  a  wider  base  and  is  the  "fighter  position"  fundamental  t 
a  majority  of  games,  and  (2)  it  is  the  fundamental  position  from  whic 
stops,  turns,  pivots,  passes,  and  starts  are  executed.  The  feet-apart  pos 
tion  is  recommended  for  most  boys.  However,  the  important  thing 
proper  balance  and  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  comfort.  This  feeling 
entirely  possible  with  cither  position.    (Figure  21). 

The  follow-through  may  be  made  with  the  feet  remaining  on  th 
floor  or  it  may  include  a  jump  as  the  ball  is  released.  The  latter  prac 
tice  is  natural,  especially  among  younger  boys,  because  they  hav 
neither  the  co-ordination  of  leg  action  with  arm,  wrist,  and  finger  snaf 
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ior  the  necessary  strength  to  propel  the  ball  as  far  as  older  and  more 
nature  players.  For  the  same  reasons  some  players  fail  to  properly 
rch  the  ball.  A  common  fault  is  the  tendency  to  shoot  from  too  far 
>ut  on  the  floor. 

The  One-Handed  Shot. — The  one-handed  type  of  shot  in  various 
orms  is  being  used  more  and  more  frequently  around  and  under  the 
asket.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  one-handed  shot,  except 
>n  run-under  baskets,  has  not  been  considered  as  accurate  as  the  two- 
anded  set-shot.  Recently  a  number  of  nationally  known  teams  have 
lad  players,  especially  tall  boys,  who  hit  one-handed  shots  when  jump- 


:ig.  22. — The  two-handed  over-the-head  shot.     The  player  has  jumped  off  the 
floor  and  has  released  the  ball  while  holding  it  above  his  head. 


ig  high  in  the  air  with  such  devastating  regularity  that  it  is  rapidly 
ecoming  a  feature  of  the  modern  attack.  The  one-handed  shot, 
ithin  a  radius  of  ten  feet  of  the  basket,  is  not  a  recent  innovation.    It 

almost  as  old  as  the  game  itself  and  has  been  used  for  years  in  most 
xtions  of  the  country. 

The  one-handed  push  shot  is  usually  made  at  the  end  of  a  short 
ribble  toward  the  basket  or  after  receiving  a  pass  while  running  under 
le  basket.  As  the  dribble  or  pass  is  completed  the  player  takes  one 
ep  and  leaps  high  into  the  air.  Meanwhile,  the  ball  is  carried  by 
oth  hands  until  chest  or  head-high.  From  this  position  one  hand 
uides  and  assists  in  placing  the  ball  on  the  extended  fingers  of  the 
looting  hand.    The  palm  is  up  and  facing  the  basket.    The  ball  is 
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lifted  or  pushed  until  the  arms  are  full  extended.  Finally,  the  shot 
is  made  with  a  wrist  and  finger  snap.  The  shooter  should  attempt  to 
lay  the  ball  on  an  imaginary  shelf  about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 


Fig.  23. — The  grip  for  the  one-handed  shot  near  the  basket.    Note  how  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb  control  the  ball. 

above  the  basket.    One  of  the  most  common  errors  in  basket  shooting 
is  the  attempt  to  "force"  the  ball  through  the  hoop.    This  is  due  tc 


Fig.  24. — The  one-handed  under-thc-baskct  push  shot. 

the  fault  of  banking  the  shot  too  low.    It  should  be  laid  up  high  anc 
"dropped"  through,  not  "forced."     (Figures  23  and  24). 

The  player  who  is  standing  near  the  basket  with  his  back  to  it  car 
also  successfully  execute  this  one-handed  push  shot  by  leaping  high  ir 
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the  air  and  turning  toward  the  basket  as  he  releases  the  ball.  This  shot 
was  frequently  used  by  several  of  the  1936  Olympic  basketball  "stars." 
The  jumping  foot  and  shooting  hand  will  vary  with  the  individual 
and  the  approach  to  the  basket.  The  right-handed  player,  approach- 
ing the  basket  from  the  right  side,  should  be  able  to  leap  and  shoot 
from  either  foot.  The  same  is  true  if  he  were  left-handed  or  if  he  ap- 
proached the  basket  from  the  left  side.  If  possible  every  player  should 
be  taught  to  shoot  with  the  left  hand  when  coming  in  on  the  left 
side  of  the  basket,  because  of  the  advantage  over  the  guard  which 
this  method  presents.  It  is  evident  that  he  would  be  shooting  with  his 
outside  arm  and  would,  therefore,  have  his  body  between  the  ball  and 
his  opponent.    In  other  words,  the  modern  game  requires  the  ability 


Fig.  25. — This  player  stands  with  his  back  to  the  basket  and  then  turns  to  his  left 
preparatory  to  attempting  a  one-handed  push  shot.     See  Fig.  26  for  the  shot 

at  the  basket. 


to  shoot  with  either  hand.  The  jump  is  a  high  jump  rather  than  a 
broad  jump.  Forward  inertia  must  be  changed  into  upward  inertia. 
After  the  player  has  jumped  and  reached  his  maximum  height,  he 
should  be  taught  to  relax  before  shooting.  After  the  player  has  jumped, 
relaxed,  and  shot,  he  has  one  more  duty  to  perform  to  correctly  execute 
and  complete  the  play.  While  descending,  the  body  should  be  given 
a  slight  turn  in  toward  the  center  of  the  floor  and  upon  alighting,  the 
player  should  stop  quickly,  return  to  the  play,  and  follow  the  shot  in 
case  it  is  missed.  It  is  a  bad  habit,  after  making  this  shot,  to  return 
to  the  playing  floor  in  a  wide  circle.  This  maneuver  takes  the  shooter 
out  of  the  play  for  several  seconds. 

The  use  of  the  bank-board  is  advocated  in  making  the  under-basket 
shot  from  the  side.    From  in  front,  it  is  performed  in  exactly  the  same 
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Fig.  26. — This  player  originally  had  his  hack  to  the  basket  (see  Fig.  25).  He  has 
turned  to  his  left  and  has  leaped  high  in  air  as  he  releases  the  ball  ofT  one  hand. 
This  shot  was  frequently  used  by  several  of  the  1936  Olympic  basketball  "stars." 
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manner  as  the  side  shot  except  the  ball  is  "sunk"  directly  into  the  basket 
without  the  use  of  the  bank-board.  Players  should  be  instructed  not  to 
ump  too  close  to  the  basket,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  score  from 
this  awkward  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shot  should  not  be 
started  too  far  out.  This  causes  wasted  energy  in  broad-jumping  when 
obviously  it  should  be  expended  in  high-jumping  to  get  nearer  the 
basket.  The  coach  must  impress  the  following  fundamental  points 
upon  his  players  in  making  the  one-handed  shots:  set  the  foot,  jump 
high,  extend  the  arm  fully,  relax,  look  at  the  basket,  shoot,  land  and 
get  back  onto  the  playing  floor  quickly  for  a  follow-in  if  the  shot  is 
missed. 

Arching  the  Shot. — In  theory,  the  higher  the  arch,  the  more 
chance  the  ball  will  have  to  come  down  through  the  basket.  An  exag- 
gerated arch,  however,  is  difficult  to  control  consistently  because  the 
player  is  likely  to  give  so  much  attention  to  getting  the  ball  high  in 
the  air  to  an  imaginary  spot,  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  real  target,  the 
basket.  Low  arched  shots  obviously  can  never  succeed  since  the  ball 
must  enter  the  ring  from  the  top,  not  the  side.  No  "flat  arch"  shooter 
can  be  consistently  successful.  Consequently,  the  best  arch  is  the 
medium  type,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  During  shooting  practice 
it  may  be  advisable  for  players  to  arch  the  ball  a  trifle  higher  than 
is  customary,  since  some  boys  tend  to  tighten  up  in  a  game. 

Banking  the  Shot. — Many  young  players  are  frequently  un- 
decided as  to  whether  to  bank  or  "sink"  shots  from  the  floor.  Only 
short  under-the-basket  shots  from  the  side  should  be  banked.  All  other 
attempts  should  be  aimed  directly  at  the  basket.  The  basket  is  just 
as  large  from  the  side  as  it  is  from  the  front  and  even  if  the  attempt 
is  missed  and  the  ball  falls  short  or  long,  the  chance  of  regaining 
the  ball  is  just  as  great  as  if  the  shot  had  been  banked.  Boys  who  are 
just  learning  should  aim  directly  at  the  basket.  Experienced  players 
should  not  be  required  to  change  their  style  particularly  if  they  are 
already  skillful  bank-shot  artists. 

Spinning  the  Ball. — The  attempt  on  the  part  of  players  to  put 
"English"  or  spin  on  the  ball  should  be  discouraged.  Rapid  spinning 
of  the  ball  is  not  necessary  and,  in  fact,  is  a  handicap  to  accurate  shoot- 
ing. If  the  player's  technique  is  correct,  the  ball  will  probably  turn 
slightly  or  lazily  in  the  air  on  shots  from  the  floor.  The  amount  of 
spin,  naturally,  will  vary  with  different  individuals.  The  ball  may 
turn  slightly  on  under-the-basket  shots,  too,  but  there  should  be  no 
special  attempt  to  secure  "English." 

Foul  Shooting. — It  should  not  be  necessary  to  stress  the  import- 
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ance  of  foul  shooting.  Any  student  or  spectator  of  the  game  of  basket- 
ball doubtless  has  seen  an  actual  game  demonstration  of  what  happens 
when  one  team  makes  and  the  other  misses  its  foul  shots  in  an  evenly- 
matched  game.  Practice  of  foul  shots  by  all  members  of  the  squad 
should  pay  high  dividends  in  the  form  of  games  won.  The  form 
recommended  for  foul  shooting  is  the  under-hand  pull  shot.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  and  accurate  form  since  it  uses  large  flexor 
rather  than  extensor  muscles.  Moreover,  the  center  of  gravity  is  lower 
and  nearer  the  feet,  the  base  of  operations.  In  executing  this  shot,  the 
player  holds  the  ball  between  his  hands  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
and  thumbs.  With  most  players  the  second  (large)  and  third  (ring) 
fingers  do  most  of  the  work.  Fingers  are  spread  and  held  in  a  com- 
fortable position.  The  toe  of  the  forward  foot  should  be  placed  back 
from  the  foul  line  about  one  inch.  If  the  player  feels  more  comfortable 
with  feet  parallel,  this  applies  to  both  feet.  Players  usually  have  their 
own  way  of  placing  the  feet.  As  long  as  they  obtain  proper  balance, 
they  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  position  which  seems  most  natural 
to  them  rather  than  be  required  to  follow  some  set  pattern.  The  throw 
of  the  ball  to  the  basket  should  be  made  as  mechanical  as  possible. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  permitting  the  arms  to  swing  pendulum- 
fashion  from  the  shoulder.  A  slight  knee-bend  is  all  that  is  necessary 
preceding  the  throw.  A  full  knee-bend  merely  adds  the  work  of  lift- 
ing the  body  to  the  effort  of  making  the  throw,  and  thereby  increases 
the  chances  of  error  by  using  tired  muscles  unnecessarily.  The  straight- 
ening of  the  legs  from  a  slight  bend  simultaneously  with  the  upward 
swing  of  the  arms  gives  sufficient  force  to  propel  the  ball  the  necessary 
fifteen  feet.  Attention  of  the  player  should  be  called  again  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  relaxing  when  shooting  this  shot  and  concentrating  eyes  and 
thought  directly  on  the  front  center  of  the  rim  of  the  basket.  The 
player  should  try  to  toss  the  ball  right  over  the  front  rim  into  the 
basket.  Relaxation  may  be  aided  by  taking  several  deep  breaths  to 
slow  down  the  heart  action  while  approaching  the  foul  line.  Looking 
down  at  the  floor  and  bouncing  the  ball  once  or  twice  may  also  aid. 

Practice  should  be  done  under  game  conditions.  Time  for  this 
important  fundamental  should  be  taken  during  and  at  the  close  of  the 
practice.  Sweat  shirts  should  not  be  worn.  Some  coaches  advise  their 
players  to  practice  foul  shooting  occasionally  with  the  eyes  shut  be- 
lieving that  this  method  is  helpful  in  the  development  of  a  mechanical 
swing. 

Individual  Form. — The  foregoing  discussion  deals  with  the 
fundamentals  of  shooting  baskets.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
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icribe  one  set  form  which  would  be  suitable  for  all  players.  There  is 
10  such  form  in  basketball.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  two  players  on 
he  same  squad  will  shoot  exactly  the  same.  Each  player,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, will  have  characteristics  of  his  own.  Coaches  should  be  cautious 
n  attempting  to  change  a  player's  shooting  style.  The  real  test  of 
shooting  form  is  the  ability  to  make  baskets  and  many  excellent  shoot- 
ers have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  a  coach  who  insists  on  some 
;et  form.  Poor  shooters,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  required  to 
:hange  their  style,  if  they  are  not  conforming  to  the  fundamentals, 
intil  they  find  a  method  more  suited  to  their  particular  needs. 

Confidence  and  Concentration  in  Shooting. — So  far  the 
physical  fundamentals  of  shooting  have  been  discussed.  There  are 
it  least  two  other  very  important  factors  involved  in  becoming  a 
'star"  basket  shooter.  These  factors  are  confidence  and  concentration. 
Strangely  enough,  some  players  do  not  have  confidence  in  their  ability 
o  hit  the  basket.  Loss  of  confidence  will  handicap  the  "star"  shooter 
vhile  an  abundance  of  confidence  will  tend  to  make  successful  shooters 
)ut  of  poor  ones.  Tension  and  lack  of  confidence  usually  go  together, 
rhe  player  fears  he  will  miss  and  his  thoughts  are  directed  toward 
hat  unhappy  result.  To  avoid  tension  and  to  overcome  lack  of  con- 
idence  the  player  should  be  encouraged  to  concentrate  on  the  basket 
ind  the  shot.  He  should  eye  the  front  rim  of  the  basket  and  think  of 
irching  the  ball  just  beyond  it.  If  his  thoughts  are  employed  in  this 
:ashion,  there  will  be  little  or  no  time  to  think  about  failure. 


POINTS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

What  are  the  three  most  important  shots  in  basketball  which  a  player 

should  master  first? 

Give  arguments  for  and  against  executing  the  set  shot  from  the  floor 

with  the  feet  together. 

Give  similar  arguments  for  making  this  shot  with  the  feet  apart. 

Why  is  it  important  for  the  player  to  be  able  to  execute  the  run-under 

shot  with  either  hand  and  from  either  foot? 

What  arguments  can  you  advance  for  shooting  directly  at  the  basket 

rather  than  attempting  to  bank  the  shot. 

What  arguments  can  you  propose  against  the  use  of  "English"  or  spin 

on  the  ball  in  shooting. 

Why  do  practically  all  coaches  advocate  shooting  foul  shots  with  the 

underhand  swing  rather  than  the  chest  shot? 

Why  do  coaches  teach  a  medium  arch  rather  than  a  high  or  low  arch 

in  shooting? 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  Long  shots  should  be  made  with  the  intent  to  "sink"  rather 

than  bank  the  shot. 
T    F      2.  In  shooting  long  shots  the  ball  should  be  held  firmly  in  the 

palms  of  the  hands. 
T    F      3.  In  shooting  long  shots  from  the  floor  the  player  should  attempt 

to  put  a  decided  spin  on  the  ball. 
T    F      4.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  feet-together  position 

in  shooting  the  set  shot  from  the  floor  is  superior  to  the  feet- 

apart  position. 
T    F      5.  For  under-the-basket  shots  the  player  should  attempt  to  lay  the 

ball  on  an  imaginary  shelf  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  above 

the  basket. 
T    F      6.  On  run-under  shots  the  player  should  realize  that  the  leap  for 

the  basket  should  be  a  high  jump  as  well  as  a  broad  jump. 
T    F      7.  The  extensor  muscles  are  used  primarily  in  executing  the  push 

or  chest  shot. 
T    F      8.  The  underhand  foul  shot  is  believed  to  be  more  accurate  than 

the  chest  foul  shot. 
T    F      9.  In  shooting  foul  shots  the  arm  should  swing  from  the  shoulder 

as  a  pendulum. 
T    F     10.  The  authors  advocate  banking  all  long  shots  from  the  side  of 

the  floor. 


CHAPTER     II 


FUNDAMENTALS   IN   BALL   HANDLING 


Ball  handling  in  basketball  as  used  here  refers  to  catching,  passing, 
and  dribbling  the  ball.  These  acts  look  simple  enough  to  the  fan  and 
beginning  player,  and  they  are  simple  when  properly  executed.  The 
ability  of  players  to  perform  these  three  acts  correctly,  however,  usually 
means  the  difference  between  a  poor  team  and  a  winning  team. 

Catching  the  Ball. — It  is  surprising  to  note  the  number  of 
players  who  have  never  learned  to  catch  a  basketball  correctly.  Catch- 
ing the  ball  incorrectly  causes  innumerable  fumbles  which  result  in 
loss  of  the  ball,  weakening  of  the  team's  offense,  and  lowering  of 
the  team's  morale.  These  are  severe  penalties,  but  they  can  be  par- 
tially eliminated  by  teaching  players  to  catch  the  ball  in  the  proper 
way. 

The  first  rule  to  learn  and  master  is  to  Watch  The  Ball.  In  golf, 
the  player  swings  his  club  at  a  stationary  ball,  and  yet  one  of  golf's 
best  known  mottoes  is  "keep  the  eye  on  the  ball."  If  this  is  so  important 
when  dealing  with  a  stationary  object,  it  becomes  paramount  when 
handling  a  rapidly  moving  ball.  Note  how  skilled  players  watch  the 
ball  until  it  actually  reaches  the  hands.    (Figure  27). 

The  next  rule  to  observe  is  to  relax  the  hands  and  arms  as  the  ball 
is  caught.  The  fingers  must  be  flexible  and  the  hands  and  arms  should 
give  if  the  ball  comes  with  any  appreciable  speed.  Facilities  are  avail- 
able in  most  gymnasiums  for  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  being 
relaxed,  or  flexing  the  fingers,  and  of  letting  the  hands  and  arms 
give  when  receiving  the  ball.  First,  throw  the  ball  against  a  brick 
or  other  type  of  solid  wall.  Quite  naturally,  the  wall  does  not  give 
or  relax  when  the  ball  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Consequently,  the 
ball  comes  flying  back  toward  the  thrower.  Now  note  the  similarity 
of  action  when  the  ball  is  passed  to  a  player  who  does  not  relax  and 
who  keeps  his  arms  and  hands  stiff  and  rigid.  The  ball  in  all  probabil- 
ity will  bounce  out  of  the  player's  hands.  As  a  second  part  of  this 
demonstration  hang  a  curtain  in  some  convenient  place  and  leave  it 
unattached  at  the  bottom.  Now  throw  the  ball  against  it.  When 
struck  by  the  ball  the  curtain  will  give  and  the  ball  will  roll  gently 
down  and  land  easily  at  the  bottom.    Players  quickly  get  the  point  of 
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the  demonstration  and  with  a  little  practice  will  soon  be  receiving 
the  ball  skillfully  and  effectively. 

Finally,  in  catching  the  ball,  it  is  advisable  to  catch  it  and  hold  it 
with  the  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  heel  and  palms  of  the  hands  do 
not  touch  the  ball.  If  players  learn  to  catch  the  ball  properly,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  shift  it  in  the  hands  before  passing  or  shooting. 
This  shifting  habit  wastes  valuable  time,  and  if  acquired  should  speed- 
ily be  eliminated.  Any  normal  boy,  who  will  work  diligently,  can 
learn  to  catch  the  ball  so  that  it  is  in  position  to  shoot  or  pass  without 
any  shifting  whatsoever.  Once  the  player  learns  to  catch  the  ball,  he 
is  then  ready  to  learn  to  pass  it. 


sCsz0i 


Fig.  27. — The  illustration  on  the  left  shows  the  correct  position  for  catching  and 
holding  the  basketball.  With  the  ball  in  this  position  the  player  may  shoot,  pass, 
or  dribble.     The  drawing  on  the  right  shows  the  technique  of  the  two-handed 

chest  or  push  pass. 

Types  of  Passes. — The  following  are  the  types  of  passes  most 
widely  and  generally  used:  (1)  Push  or  Chest  pass,  (2)  One-hand 
overhand  pass,  (3)  Two-hand  underhand  pass,  (4)  One-hand  under- 
hand pass,  (5)  Hook  pass,  (6)  Bounce  pass,  and  (7)  Two-hand  over- 
head or  tap  pass.  It  is  not  contended  that  a  team  must  be  able  to  use 
all  these  passes  in  order  to  be  successful.  The  number  of  passes  taught 
by  successful  coaches  varies.  One  college  coach  bases  his  entire  passing 
attack  on  the  one-hand  overhand  pass  with  a  few  underhand  tosses  in 
close  quarters.  A  state  high  school  championship  team  used  only  four 
of  the  above  passes;  push  pass,  one-hand  overhand  pass,  one-hand  un- 
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derhand  pass,  and  bounce  pass.    On  the  other  hand,  a  coach  with  a 
national  reputation  equips  his  teams  with  eight  basic  passes. 

The  Push  or  Chest  Pass. — The  push  or  chest  pass  is  executed 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  push  or  chest  shot  excepting,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  a  teammate  rather  than  the  basket,  is  the  target. 
Instead  of  pushing  the  ball  up  toward  the  basket,  the  player  pushes 
the  ball  out  toward  the  player  to  whom  he  is  making  the  pass.  The 
push  pass,  like  the  shot,  is  difficult  for  most  players  to  acquire.  The 
wrist  and  finger  snap  must  be  developed  along  with  the  co-ordination 
of  the  body  weight  and  the  step  in  pushing  the  ball  for  the  pass.  Prac- 
tice with  a  medicine  ball  in  early  season  will  develop  the  fingers  and 
wrists.    At  the  finish,  the  hands  go  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  pass 


Fig.  28. — The  one-hand  over-the-shoulder  "baseball"  pass.    Note  how  the  hand 

is  squarely  back  of  the  ball. 

with  the  palms  of  the  hands  facing  the  receiver.  Players  should  learn 
to  make  this  pass  for  short  distances  by  a  quick  flexing  of  the  wrists 
and  fingers,  without  a  step  or  follow-through.    (Figure  27). 

The  One-Hand  Over  the  Shoulder  Pass. — The  one-hand 
over-the-shoulder  pass  is  made  by  holding  the  ball  on  either  the  right  or 
left  hand  with  the  fingers  spread  out  normally  over  the  rear  of  the  ball. 
The  throw  is  similar  to  that  of  a  catcher  in  baseball.  The  ball  rests 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  is  balanced  by  the  fingers  as  it  is  drawn 
back  beside  the  ear.  Usually  the  free  arm  is  extended  to  give  both 
balance  and  protection  and  a  step  is  taken  with  the  foot  opposite  the 
passing  arm  in  the  direction  the  pass  is  to  be  made.  This  pass  is  so 
fundamental  that  every  team  and  each  member  of  the  team  should  be 
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able  to  execute  it  correctly  with  either  hand.  The  pass  is  most  effective 
for  long  passing  or  for  fast  hard  passes.  An  essential  skill  which  each 
player  must  acquire  is  the  ability  to  keep  the  hand  squarely  back  of 


Fig.  29. — The  one-handed  push  pass.     The  man  with  the  ball  has:   feinted  to 
the  left,  passed  to  the  right,  and  run  to  the  left.     This  may  be  a  direct  or  a 

bounce  pass. 


the  ball  until  the  ball  has  completely  cleared  the  hand.  The  follow- 
through  must  be  in  direct  line  with  the  pass.  If  this  point  is  not 
stressed,  the  players  are  likely  to  become  careless  and  permit  the  ball 
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to  roll  off  the  side  of  the  hand  or  fingers,  causing  a  spin  on  the  ball 
which  results  in  a  curve.  The  wrist  should  be  snapped  to  insure  a  fast 
hard  pass  directly  to  the  receiver.  The  clever  player  will  learn  to 
throw  this  pass  for  short  distances  by  quickly  flexing  the  wrist  without 
use  of  the  step  or  follow-through.    (Figures  28  and  29). 

The  Two-Handed  Underhand  Pass. — The  two-handed  un- 
derhand pass  is  commonly  used  after  executing  a  stop  or  a  pivot  but 
is  useful  for  short  or  medium-long  passes.  It  may  be  made  from  either 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  body,  die  choice  of  side  depending  largely 
upon  the  position  of  the  opponent  and  the  most  available  teammate. 
Although  the  description  below  applies  to  the  right  side,  players  should 


Fig.  30. — The  two-handed  underhand  pass.     Note  how  and  where  the  player 
holds  the  ball  before  and  after  the  pivot. 

practice  and  be  able  to  use  the  pass  from  either  side  as  is  needed.  If 
the  player  has  received  the  ball  in  both  hands  in  front  of  the  chest, 
he  need  not  shift  it  in  making  the  two-hand  underhand  pass.  He  pulls 
the  ball  back  near  the  ribs  on  the  right  side,  keeping  it  as  close  to  the 
body  and  as  high  as  possible  without  cramping  the  arms  or  hands.  As 
he  bends  the,  knees  and  drops  the  hips  slightly,  the  player  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  pass  with  his  left  foot  and  with  this  step  the  ball  is 
passed  with  a  straightening  of  the  arms  and  a  vigorous  wrist  and  finger 
snap.  As  the  ball  is  released  the  arms  follow-through  with  die  palms 
of  the  hands  facing  each  other.  Here  again  the  player  should  be  able 
to  execute  this  pass  by  a  quick  wrist  snap  without  step  or  follow- 
through,  if  the  occasion  demands.    (Figure  30). 
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The  One-Hand  Underhand  Pass.— The  one-hand  underhand 
pass  is  used  in  situations  similar  to  the  two-handed  underhand  pass. 
It  is  possible,  however,  with  one  hand  to  get  a  little  more  swing  or 
leverage  behind  the  ball  and  thereby  make  longer  and  faster  passes 
than  those  customarily  made  with  the  two-hand  underhand  style.  Here 
again  is  a  pass  which  may  be  made  with  right  or  left  hand  and  every 
player  should  be  able  to  make  it  accurately  with  either  hand,  if  he 
hopes  to  be  an  asset  to  a  first  class  team.  This  pass  is  probably  easier 
to  perform  from  either  side  than  any  of  the  others.  The  pass  with  the 
right  hand  should  be  made  as  follows :  Draw  the  ball  back  along  the 
right  side,  waist  high,  with  the  right  hand  underneath  and  behind, 
and  the  left  hand  balancing  the  ball  from  in  front  and  above.  To 
insure  proper  protection,  hold  the  ball  as  close  to  the  body  as  possible, 
bend  the  knees,  drop  the  hips  slightly,  and  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
pass  with  the  left  foot.  The  ball  obtains  most  of  its  force  from  straight- 
ening the  arms  and  from  a  slight  wrist  and  finger  snap.  As  the  ball  is 
released  the  arm  should  follow  through  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
facing  directly  upward. 

A  variation  of  this  pass  and  one  of  the  cleverest  in  basketball  is  the 
"cross-body  one-hand  underhand  pass."  It  is  used  frequently  by  a 
pivot  man  in  returning  the  ball  to  a  teammate  who  is  cutting  by 
for  the  basket.  The  ball,  if  held  in  the  right  hand,  is  passed  across  to 
the  left,  either  over  or  under  the  left  forearm  and  hand.  It  usually 
follows  a  feint  to  some  other  teammate  and  is  very  deceptive. 

The  Bounce  Pass. — The  bounce  pass  is  executed  just  like  the 
push  or  chest  pass  except  the  ball  is  bounced  to  the  receiver.  Bounce 
passes,  however,  may  be  made  with  one  as  well  as  with  two  hands.  If 
only  one  hand  is  used,  it  should  be  performed  as  the  one-hand-over-the- 
shoulder  pass  with  a  bounce  to  the  receiver.  The  bounce  pass  is  so  valu- 
able in  certain  situations  that  every  well-coached  team  should  be  adept 
and  clever  in  its  use.  It  serves  best  when  an  opposing  player  is  in  posi- 
tion to  intercept  a  direct  pass  to  a  teammate.  There  are  other  situations 
when  it  may  be  used  advantageously  but  it  is  important  to  note  that 
in  any  case  the  pass  is  most  effective  when  used  as  a  comparatively  short 
pass.  Some  coaches  teach  their  players  to  put  "English"  or  spin  on  the 
ball  when  making  this  bounce  pass,  believing  that  by  making  the  spin 
toward  the  receiver  the  ball  will  go  farther  and  faster  and  there  will  be 
a  greater  chance  for  completing  the  pass.  Observation  of  teams  coached 
to  put  spin  on  their  bounce  passes  does  not  seem  to  show  any  improved 
ball  handling  by  this  method.  It  is  recommended  that  the  time  or- 
dinarily spent  on  tliis  detail  be  used  in  some  more  beneficial  way. 
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The  Hook  Pass. — Although  the  hook  pass  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  passes  to  master,  players  seem  to  enjoy  practicing  its 
technique.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  a  player,  who  is 
closely  guarded,  to  get  the  ball  to  a  teammate.  Because  of  its  difficulty 
few  players  become  equally  pioficient  with  either  hand,  but  time  spent 
on  developing  a  pass  from  either  side  should  pay  dividends  in  the  long 
run.  Most  players  favor  the  right  hand,  so  it  is  this  pass  which  is 
described. 

Frequently  a  closely-guarded  player  wishes  to  use  the  hook  pass  in 
getting  the  ball  to  a  teammate  open  near  the  basket.  He  turns  away 
from  his  opponent  to  the  right,  pivoting  on  the  right  foot,  and  stepping 


Fig.  31. — The  hook  pass.     The  passer  jumps  into  the  air  and  throws  the  ball 
over  his  opponent's  head  as  he  turns  and  lands  facing  him. 


with  the  left,  while  his  back  is  turned.  As  the  left  foot  strikes  the 
floor,  he  leaps  from  it  high  into  the  air,  turns  back  to  the  left  so  that 
he  faces  his  teammate,  and  while  in  the  air  passes  over  the  head  of  his 
opponent,  using  the  one-hand  overhand  pass  previously  described.  He 
lands  on  his  toes  facing  the  receiver,  feet  spread,  knees  bent,  and  bal- 
anced ready  for  action.  The  distinct  movements  in  making  the  pass 
are:  (1)  Turn  away  from  opponent  and  receiver,  (2)  Jump,  (3)  Turn 
back  toward  opponent  while  in  the  air,  (4)  Look,  (5)  Pass,  (6)  Land 
ready  for  action.  These  movements  should  be  drilled  frequently  until 
they  become  more  or  less  habitual.  Boys  who  have  the  size  and  ability 
to  get  the  ball  off  the  bank-board  regularly  should  be  well  trained  in 
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the  use  of  the  hook  pass.  Every  player  will  find  need  for  it  occa- 
sionally.   (Figure  31). 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used  variations  of  the  hook-pass  is  the 
pass,  with  either  hand,  over  the  head  either  backward  or  to  the  side 
without  jumping  from  the  floor.    (Figure  32). 

The  Two-Handed  Overhead  Wrist  or  Tap  Pass.— While 
this  pass  is  less  common  than  those  described  above  it  is  an  important 
part  of  a  skillful  player's  repertoire.  It  is  probably  most  effective  when 
used  by  a  player  who  is  in  the  air.  The  ball  is  received  after  jumping 
off  the  floor  and  is  passed  to  a  teammate  before  landing  again.  It  may 
be  caught  and  passed  immediately  by  a  quick  snap  of  the  wrists  and 


Fig.  32. — Another  hook  pass.     The  passer  throws  the  ball  back  and  over  his 
head  to  his  left  without  leaving  the  floor. 

fingers  or  it  may  be  tapped  without  catching  it  in  the  fingers.  The 
former  method  is  more  accurate  and  should  be  used,  if  possible,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  tap.    Tall  players  can  use  this  pass  to  an  advantage. 

The  One-Handed  Overhead  Tap  Pass. — This  pass  is  not 
accurate  and  is  not  recommended  for  general  use  except  by  the  most 
skillful  players. 

Passing  Suggestions. — Certain  suggestions  should  prove  useful 
in  developing  a  passing  attack. 

1.  Pass  to  the  receiver  chest  high  and  away  from  his  guard.  An  excep- 
tion, however,  should  be  made  when  the  receiver  is  cutting  in  under  the 
basket.  In  this  one  instance,  he  is  taught  to  leap  high  off  his  feet  and  the 
ball  should  be   passed   up  to  him. 

2.  Look  before  passing.  This  docs  not  mean  to  look  directly  at  the 
receiver  teammate.  Far  from  it.  A  split  or  peripheral  vision  should  be  so 
well  learned  that  each  player  has  the  ability  to  look  straight  down  the  floor 
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Fig.  33. — The  one-handed  backward  pass.    The  passer  feints  to  his  left  and  then 
passes  backward  on  his  right.    Recommended  only  for  experienced  players. 
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and  yet  "know  all  and  see  all"  that  is  going  on  in  front  from  corner  to 
corner. 

3.  Feint  with  the  eyes,  the  body  or  the  ball  before  passing.  Don't 
telegraph  your  intentions.  Looking  one  way  and  passing  another  doesn't 
mean  blind  passing.  Players  must  see  by  means  of  split-vision  what  goes 
on  in  the  direction  in  which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  looking.  In  other 
words,  they  must  see  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes.  Look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  teammate  who  calls  for  the  ball.  Never  "pass  up"  an  open  team- 
mate if  it  can  be  avoided. 

4.  Do  not  call  for  a  pass  when  guarded.  Many  players  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  they  are  open  when  in  reality  they  are  not. 

5.  Regulate  the  speed  of  the  pass  by  its  length.  Long  passes  should  be 
fast.  Short  passes  should  not  be  made  too  hard.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  when  the  receiver  is  coming  toward  the  passer. 

6.  Meet  the  ball!     Basketball  games  cannot  be  won  by  players  whose 


Fig.  34. — The  behind-the-back  pass.  While  this  unorthodox  pass  has  been 
perfected  by  a  few  players  it  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  the  time  required  to 

master  it. 

feet  are  glued  to  the  floor.  Players  must  maneuver  about  and  one  of  the 
best  moves  is  toward  the  ball  and  the  pass.  It  is  necessary  to  make  one 
exception  to  this  rule.  This  is  in  the  case  where  a  player  has  broken 
away  from  his  opponent  and  is  going  unguarded  under  the  basket.  Obvi- 
ously, it  would  be  wrong,  in  this  instance,  to  insist  that  the  player  stop 
and  come  out  to  meet  the  ball  in  order  to  fulfill  this  fundamental. 

7.  Practice  under  game  conditions.  During  shooting  drills,  for  example, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  work  on  some  definite  type  pass  rather  than 
handle  the  ball  in  a  haphazard  fashion.  Any  time  the  ball  is  passed  the 
act  should  be  considered  as  passing  practice.  Poor  passes  in  practice  result 
in  poor  passes  in  the  game. 

8.  Maneuver  to  "get  free"  by  leading  the  guard  into  "screens"  and  by 
sudden  changes  in  speed  and  direction.  Quick  starts  and  stops,  sharp 
angle  cuts  and  reverses  are  far  more  effective  than  trotting  around  in 
circles. 
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Dribbling. — Dribbling  can  be  an  asset  or  a  liability,  depending 
upon  the  discretion  with  which  it  is  used.  Skillful  dribbling  can 
actually  aid  team  work  and  increase  interest  in  the  game  but  pro- 
miscuous dribbling,  that  is,  dribbling  too  often  and  at  the  wrong  time 
and  place,  make  the  game  tiresome  and  monotonous  for  both  spec- 
tators and  players. 

Dribbling  technique  varies.     Some  players  are  taught  to  bounce 


Fig.  35. — The  dribble.  The  dribbler  bounces  the  ball  directly  in  front  and  about 
knee  high  so  he  is  in  position  to  see  ahead. 


the  ball  about  half  or  three-quarter  arms  length  directly  in  front  of  the 
body  and  about  knee  high.  One  group  of  coaches  advocates  a  much 
lower  dribble  which  they  claim  affords  more  speed,  control,  and  pro- 
tection. It  is  a  distinct  advantage,  however,  to  carry  the  head  up  and 
be  in  a  position  to  see  in  front.  The  low  dribble  may  make  this  impos- 
sible for  some  boys  and  thereby  handicap  team  play.  The  coach  and 
player,  working  together,  should  determine  the  style  best  suited  to 
insure  speed,  floor  vision,  control,  and  protection.    (Figure  35). 
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Don't  slap  the  ball.  The  fingers,  hand,  wrist,  and  arm  should  move 
up  and  down  with  the  ball.  It  is  merely  pushed  down  with  a  slight 
wrist  action.  The  hand  meets  the  ball  as  it  rebounds  upward,  gives 
with  it,  and  then  presses  it  to  the  floor  again. 

In  addition  to  the  form  described  above,  every  player  should  be 
able  to  execute  the  "drag"  or  side-of-the-body  dribble.  The  technique 
is  similar  to  that  above  except  the  ball  is  bounced  at  the  side  of  the 
dribbler  away  from  the  opposing  guard.  This  affords  real  protection 
and  is  extremely  difficult  to  break  up. 

The  time  to  use  the  dribble  is  somewhat  controversial.  It  may  be 
used  to  an  advantage  in  the  three  following  ways.  First,  to  maneuver 
the  ball  into  proper  position  by  dribbling  it  up  the  floor  from  defensive 
territory  into  offensive  territory.  When  the  ball  is  in  offensive  territory 
the  dribble  may  put  the  ball  in  proper  position  to  start  plays  or  draw 
out  opponents.  Second,  it  may  be  used  on  cuts  and  drives  to  the  basket. 
This  is  self-explanatory.  Third,  it  may  be  used  as  a  constant  threat  to 
the  guard.  Because  of  the  dribble  the  opponent  guarding  the  man 
with  the  ball  must  be  far  more  cautious  than  he  otherwise  would  be. 
The  man  with  the  ball  presents  a  "triple  threat" — shot,  pass,  or  drib- 
ble— and  by  skillful  use  of  the  feet  the  work  of  the  defending  guard  is 
made  much  more  difficult.  The  use  of  the  dribble  tends  to  balance  the 
offense  and  defense. 

General  Suggestions. 

i.  Use  split  vision.     Don't  dribble  With  eyes  glued  on  the  ball. 

2.  Don't  dribble  when  the  ball  can  be  passed. 

3.  Look  before  dribbling — a  teammate  may  be  open. 

4.  Keep  at  least  five  feet  away  from  the  side  lines. 

The  Causes  of  Fumbling. — If  players  become  chronic  at  fum- 
bling, they  should  be  checked  against  the  following  list  of  causes. 

1.  Poor  passes.  The  pass  may  not  be  between  chest  and  waist  of  the 
receiver. 

2.  The  receiver  may  not  keep  his  eyes  on  the  ball  until  it  has  touched 
his  hands. 

3.  The  pass  may  be  too  hard. 

4.  The  receiver  may  be  tense.    He  should  relax. 

5.  The  receiver  may  be  tired,  stale,  or  not  in  condition. 

6.  The  attitude  of  the  player  may  be  bad.    He  may  have  a  temper. 

7.  He  may  need  his  eyesight  tested. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  most  important  rules  to  keep  in  mind  in  learning  to  catch 
a  basketball? 

2.  What  are  some  helpful  methods  in  eliminating  tension  while  handling 
the  ball? 

3.  Why  is  it  incorrect  form  to  catch  and  pass  the  ball  with  the  heel  and 
palms  of  the  hands? 

4.  List  the  types  of  passes  which  you  believe  should  be  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  basketball  team? 

5.  Can  you  give  reasons  why  the  chest  or  push  pass  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  most  fundamental  pass  in  basketball? 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  should  the  bounce  pass  be  used? 

7.  In  what  situation  is  it  about  the  only  pass  which  may  be  used  success- 
fully? 

8.  What  are  the  arguments  of  the  few  individuals  who  would  eliminate 
dribbling  from  the  game  of  basketball? 

9.  What  are  the  arguments  for  retaining  the  dribble  as  a  part  of  the  game 
of  basketball? 

to.  If  a  player  fumbles  frequently,  what  would  you  consider  some  of  the 
possible  causes. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

I*    F      1.  The  two-handed  chest  pass  is  valuable  because  it  lends  itself 

readily  to  feints. 
r    F      2.  The  bounce  pass  is  the  fastest  pass  in  basketball. 
T    F      3.  In  teaching  passing  it  is  a  sound  principle  to  coach  players  to  go 

to  meet  the  ball. 
T    F      4.  The  dribble  must  be  started  before  the  dribbler's  pivot  foot 

leaves  the  floor. 

T    F      5.  Players  should  be  coached  to  catch  the  ball  with  one  hand. 
T    F      6.  The  ball  should  be  given  a  rapid  spin  on  all  bounce  passes. 
T    F      7.  The  hook  pass  is  made  with  an  arm  movement  similar  to  that 

used  by  a  catcher  in  baseball. 
T    F      8.  A  very  short  pass  should  be  "floated"  to  the  receiver  and  a  long 

pass  should  have  speed. 
T    F      9.  Accuracy  and  feinting  are  very  important  factors  in  passing. 
T    F    10.  The  skillful  dribbler  bats  rather  than  pushes  the  ball  to  the  floor 

in  dribbling. 


CHAPTER     12 

FOOTWORK   FUNDAMENTALS 


Three  factors:  proper  shoes,  a  non-slippery  floor,  and  good  balance 
are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  skillful  footwork. 

Shoes. — There  are  any  number  of  desirable  basketball  shoes  on 
the  market  today.  A  squad  should  be  equipped  with  strong  shoes  that 
have  soles  of  live  rubber  and  it  is  the  coach's  obligation  to  be  sure  that 
the  shoe  fits  the  player  properly.  The  upper  part  should  come  well  up 
on  the  ankle  to  provide  sufficient  support. 

Non-Slip  Floors. — There  is  little  need  today,  with  all  of  the 
excellent  non-slip  varnishes  on  the  market,  for  a  slippery  floor  surface. 
A  floor  that  is  given  two  coats  of  one  of  the  better  grades  of  non-slip 
varnishes  should  have  a  good  playing  surface  for  a  year  or  longer. 
The  coach,  however,  may  have  to  be  a  little  persistent  in  seeing  that 
the  dust  which  accumulates  on  the  floor  is  mopped  up  daily.  Proper 
shoes  and  well-kept  floors  will  mean  surer  and  better  footwork. 

Balance. — Some  boys,  seemingly,  are  born  with  the  sense  of  cor- 
rect balance,  others  can  be  taught  the  fundamentals  of  balance  rather 
easily,  while  a  few  seem  to  be  unable  to  master  the  technique.  There 
are  exceptions  but  boys,  who  cannot  master  the  fundamentals  of  bal- 
ance, usually  do  not  make  good  basketball  players. 

The  following  points  should  be  stressed  in  developing  correct  bal- 
ance. In  the  first  place,  the  player  must  be  relaxed.  Any  player  who 
stands  tense  and  rigid  cannot  be  considered  as  well  balanced,  regard- 
less of  how  perfectly  he  performs  all  the  other  actions.  Secondly,  on 
receiving  the  ball  the  player  should  bend  his  knees  slightly  and  at  the 
same  time  drop  his  hips  to  lower  his  center  of  gravity.  The  body  from 
the  waist  up,  however,  should  remain  in  a  more  or  less  upright  or  erect 
position.  In  the  third  place,  the  feet  should  be  well  spread.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  any  definite  distance  for  this  spread,  but  the  coach  should 
note  the  stance  of  his  players  and  see  that  their  feet  are  spread  wide 
enough  to  give  them  a  firm  foundation.  The  taller  the  player  usually 
the  wider  the  spread  of  his  feet. 

Starts  and  Stops. — It  seems  to  be  the  natural  thing  for  a  boy, 
who  is  going  to  run,  to  start  slowly,  and  increase  the  speed  as  he  travels 
along.    But  basketball  players,  like  dash  men  on  the  track  team,  must 
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>e  taught  to  break  at  top  speed  right  from  the  start.  This  ability  gives 
he  player  several  advantages.  It  makes  it  possible  to  conceal  the  in- 
entions  until  the  very  last  instant.  This  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
low-footed  player  since  it  may  enable  him  to  gain  a  stride  or  two  on 
faster  man  if  the  latter  has  not  learned  to  react  quickly.  The  coach 
hould  insist  on  fast  starts  in  the  early  practices  so  this  habit,  rather 
han  the  trotting  habit,  may  be  well  formed  from  the  beginning, 
^uick  starting  can  be  developed  by  keeping  the  center  of  gravity  low, 
y  learning  to  shift  the  weight  quickly  and  by  constant  practice. 

While  fast  starting  is  an  important  fundamental  in  basketball  it 
nust  be  accompanied  by  the  ability  to  stop  quickly  if  the  player  hopes 
o  be  a  high  grade  performer.  Players  tend  to  "coast"  to  a  stop  so  here, 
00,  it  is  up  to  the  coach  in  his  early  practices  to  drill  his  boys  on  sudden 
tops  until  the  habit  becomes  a  part  of  them.  There  are  at  least  two 
nethods  taught  regarding  the  use  of  the  feet  in  stopping.  The  tech- 
lique  favored  by  the  majority  of  coaches  teaches  the  player  a  stride 
top  with  the  feet  well  apart  and  with  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other. 
Another  method  teaches  the  stop  with  feet  spread  and  opposite  one 
nother.  Most  turns  and  pivots  will  be  performed  by  stopping  with 
ither  the  right  or  left  foot  out  in  front,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
Latural  stop  for  the  player.  The  other  method,  however,  can  be  taught 
ery  easily  and  the  turns  and  pivots  can  be  made  from  it.  Both 
nethods  have  their  advantages. 

In  executing  this  fundamental  the  player  must  keep  his  balance 
nd  prevent  falling  on  his  face,  by  lowering  his  center  of  gravity.  This 
;  done  by  bending  the  knees  and  lowering  the  hips.  The  latter  are 
ushed  back  and  down,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  one  does  in  sti- 
ng down.  Slapping  the  feet  down  in  flat-footed  fashion  may  ruin 
he  arches. 

Faking  or  Feinting. — Faking  or  feinting  may  be  defined  as  the 
tCt  of  pretending  to  do  one  thing  and  then  actually  doing  another, 
•aking,  with  or  without  the  ball,  is  done  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
luding  the  guard.  There  are  so  many  ways  of  feinting  that  no  at- 
empt  is  made  to  list  them  all  here.  Briefly,  here  are  some  of  the 
ommon  ones:  fake  a  shot,  using  half  or  full  front  pivot;  feint  a  shot, 
nd  dribble;  fake  a  dribble  and  shoot;  fake  starts  and  stops;  use  a 
hange  of  pace;  look  one  way  and  break  another;  look  one  way,  pass 
nother;  fake  a  dribble  one  way  and  go  another;  pass  one  way  and 
ake  to  follow  it,  then  break  in  another  direction;  feint  with  a  hip 
novement. 

In   developing   fakes,   players    should    drill   individually.    There 
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would  be  no  point  in  having  all  members  of  a  team  attempt  to  master 
the  techniques  of  the  same  feints  because  very  quickly  an  opponent 
would  diagnose  them  and  they  would  soon  lose  all  their  effectiveness. 
Players  should  learn  all  the  different  possibilities  of  faking  and  feinting, 
and  then  each  individual  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  use  his 
own  initiative  and  develop  his  own  mannerisms.  Players  should  not 
fake  too  frequently.  Constant  repetition  will  evenually  make  these 
individual  mannerisms  very  ineffective. 

Turns  and  Pivots. — Only  a  few  years  ago  turns  and  pivots  were 
called  reverse  turns.  As  players  and  coaches  began  to  recognize  the 
variety  of  ways  to  execute  these  maneuvers,  new  names  were  gradually 
developed.  Since  terminology  varies  so  widely  today  it  seems  advisable 
to  fully  describe  the  terms  used  here.  While  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  coach  to  accept  this  terminology  it  is  important  that  players  know 
just  what  the  coach  means  by  reverse  turn,  reverse  pivot,  forward 
pivot,  etc. 

The  Reverse  Turn. — The  reverse  turn  may  be  used  in  at  least  three 
different  situations.  First,  as  a  player  breaks  away  from  the  basket  to 
receive  the  ball,  he  may  stop  suddenly,  reverse-turn  to  escape  the  guard, 
and  then  drive  to  the  basket.  Second,  when  two  players  have  an 
equal  chance  to  get  the  ball,  the  player  who  succeeds  in  retrieving 
it  may  use  this  maneuver  to  advantage  by  a  stop  and  reverse-turn,  caus- 
ing his  guard  to  go  dashing  by.  And  third,  it  may  be  used  by  a  player 
who  dribbles  under  the  basket,  or  who  receives  a  pass  while  driving 
under  the  basket.  A  sudden  stop  and  reverse-turn  frequently  frees 
the  man  with  the  ball  for  an  unobstructed  shot  after  the  guard  has 
charged  past.    (Figure  36). 

One  requisite  of  a  successful  reverse  turn  is  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected stop.  This  is  executed  by  planting  the  feet  in  a  spread  position, 
opposite  each  other  or  in  a  stride  position  with  one  foot  advanced  be- 
yond the  other.  Knees  should  be  bent  and  hips  lowered.  The  turn 
should  come  immediately  after  the  stop.  The  player  who  stops  in  the 
stride  position  with  one  foot  ahead  of  the  other,  should  shift  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  the  forward  to  the  rear  foot  and  use  this  as  the  pivot 
for  the  reverse  turn.  If  the  player  stops  in  a  spread  position  with  feet 
opposite,  he  should  use  the  outside  foot,  that  is,  the  one  away  from  the 
opponent  as  the  pivot  foot.  He  should  shift  the  weight  to  this  foot, 
make  a  half  turn  away  from  the  guard,  and  face  to  the  rear. 

The  Forward  Pivot. — The  forward  pivot  may  be  used  by  a  man 
with  the  ball,  who  wishes  to  pass  forward  to  a  teammate  but  who  is 
tampered  in  so  doing  because  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  opposing 
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Fig.  36. — The  reverse  turn.  The  player  has  executed  a  stop  and  reverse  turn 
toward  the  basket  after  breaking  out  from  the  corner.  He  pivots  on  his  left,  or 
outside,  foot  and  turns  away  from  his  guard. 


guard.    This  particular  style  of  pivot  is  used  extensively  with  teams 
featuring  the  screen  style  of  offense.    (Figure  37). 

Before  executing  this  pivot  let  us  assume  that  the  man  with  the 
ball  dribbles  up  to  and  just  out  of  the  reach  of  his  opponent.  As  the 
dribbler  stops  he  should  plant  one  foot  out  in  front  of  the  other.  The 
direction  he  wishes  to  turn  will  govern  which  foot  is  to  be  placed 
in  front.    Assume  that  the  player  wishes  to  pass  to  a  teammate  who  is 
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forward  and  to  his  right.  In  this  case  the  player  should  stop  with  his 
right  foot  advanced.  This  front  foot  is  sometimes  known  as  the  stop- 
foot,  and  it  is  used  as  the  pivot  foot.    As  the  player  stops,  most  of  his 


pIG#  37. — The  forward  pivot.  As  the  dribbler  approaches  his  guard  he  stops, 
pivots  on  his  right  or  forward  foot,  turns  back  and  around  to  his  right,  and 

passes  forward  to  a  teammate. 

weight  is  naturally  forward  on  his  right  or  pivot  foot,  consequently, 
he  docs  not  have  to  shift  his  body  weight  in  performing  the  front 
pivot.  The  instant  he  stops,  he  should  immediately  bend  the  knees, 
lower  the  hips,  and  swing  the  left  foot  back  and  around  rather  widely 
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to  the  right  and  rear,  while  keeping  his  back  to  the  guard.  If  this 
pivot  is  to  be  made  to  the  left  and  forward,  the  player  should  stop, 
of  course,  with  the  left  foot  advanced  as  the  pivot  foot  and  the  right 
foot  should  be  swung  back  and  around  to  the  left  and  rear,  again 
keeping  his  back  to  the  guard.    The  player  who  stops  with  the  feet 


Fig.  38. — The  reverse  pivot.     As  the  dribbler  approaches  his  guard  he  stops, 
pivots  on  his  left  or  rear  foot,  turns  back  and  around  to  his  right,  and  passes 

backward  to  a  teammate. 

spread  and  opposite  each  other,  can  use  either  foot  as  a  pivot,  depend- 
ing upon  the  direction  he  wishes  to  go. 

After  the  forward  pivot  has  worked  successfully  on  a  guard  a 
number  of  times  he  is  likely  to  play  for  it  and  shift  over  prematurely 
in  order  to  stop  the  pass.  As  the  player  learns  this  pivot  he  should  be 
taught  to  watch  his  guard  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  in  case  the 
guard  is  shifting,  the  forward  pivot  and  pass  can  be  used  as  a  fake. 
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In  this  situation  the  man  with  the  ball  should  pivot,  fake  a  pass,  and 
immediately  turn  back  in  the  direction  whence  he  came,  starting  a 
dribble,  if  he  has  not  already  dribbled,  as  he  swings  back  around  for 
a  drive  to  the  basket.  If  the  way  is  not  clear  to  the  basket,  or  he  has 
already  dribbled,  he  may  choose  to  pass  back  to  a  teammate  behind. 
The  forward  pivot  is  a  very  useful  and  effective  offensive  weapon  when 
used  correctly  and  wisely.  The  pass  generally  recommended  to  be 
used  with  the  forward  pivot  is  the  two-hand  underhand  pass,  although 
the  passer  should  be  able  to  execute  a  variety  of  passes  from  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  Reverse  Pivot. — The  reverse  pivot  is  used  when  the  player 
wishes  to  pass  to  a  teammate  who  is  back  of  him.  Assume  the  player 
has  dribbled  down  the  floor  and  has  met  his  guard.  The  dribbler 
stops  just  out  of  the  guard's  reach  with  one  foot  forward  and  immedi- 


Fig.  39. — The  stop-turn.    The  guard  has  forced  the  dribbler  to  the  sideline.    The 
latter  stops,  pivots  on  the  outside  foot,  and  turns  away  from  the  guard. 

ately  shifts  his  weight  back  to  rear  or  pivot  foot.  If  the  stride  stop  is 
used  with  the  right  foot  forward,  the  left  foot  is  the  pivot,  and  the 
player  turns  his  body  to  the  right  and  steps  back  and  to  the  right  rear 
with  the  right  foot.  The  process  is  reversed  if  the  stop  is  made  with 
the  left  foot  forward.  Either  foot  can  be  used  as  a  pivot  if  the  player 
employs  the  spread  stop  with  feet  opposite.  The  push,  bounce,  two- 
hand  underhand,  and  one-hand  underhand  pass  are  all  useful  at  the 
finish  of  the  reverse  pivot.  (Figure  38). 

Stop-Turn. — The  stop-turn  is  particularly  useful  when  a  dribbler 
realizes  that  his  guard  is  between  him  and  the  basket,  and  there  is 
little  chance  of  getting  under  or  open  for  a  shot.  It  may  also  be  used 
when  the  guard  is  crowding  the  dribbler  to  the  sideline  or  corner,  since 
it  allows  the  dribbler  to  stop,  turn,  and  pass  out  to  a  teammate.  As 
the  name  indicates,  the  first  fundamental  of  importance  is  the  execu- 
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tion  of  the  stop.  No  particular  attention  need  be  given  which  foot 
is  forward.  The  outside  foot,  which  is  the  foot  nearest  the  side  line 
and  the  one  farthest  from  the  guard,  should  always  be  the  pivot  foot. 
The  turn  is  made  on  the  pivot  foot  as  indicated  by  turning  away  from 
the  guard  and  toward  the  side  line.  As  soon  as-  the  turn  is  made  one 
should  be  sure  that  the  player  shifts  most  of  his  weight  back  on 
his  pivot  foot,  which  will  now  be  the  inside  foot  or  the  foot  farthest 
from  the  side  line.  The  player,  of  course,  should  have  his  knees  bent 
and  his  shoulder  lowered  in  making  the  stop-turn,  and  by  placing 
a  large  part  of  his  weight  on  the  inside  foot  after  the  turn,  the  player 
is  in  better  position  to  withstand  any  bumping  or  body  contact  by 
his  guard.  The  pass  recommended  after  the  stop-turn  is  the  one-hand 
or  two-hand  underhand  pass.    (Figure  39). 

Change-of-Pace. — As  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  discussion 
basketball  is  a  game  of  speed.  Consequently,  it  demands  much  run- 
ning by  the  players.  But  too  few  basketball  players  take  the  fullest 
possible  advantage  of  the  use  of  a  change-of-pace.  Occasionally,  during 
practice  or  in  games,  players  may  be  able  to  perform  their  fundamen- 
tals at  about  three-quarter  speed.  If  they  can  do  this  and  suddenly 
change  to  full  speed  at  opportune  times,  they  should  be  able  to  out- 
maneuver  their  opponent  in  emergencies. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  important  features  of  a  proper  basketball  shoe? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  better  grades  of  non-slip  varnish  on  the  market 
today  ? 

3.  List  the  points  to  be  stressed  in  developing  correct  balance. 

4.  How  can  a  beginning  basketball  player  develop   the  ability  to  break 
quickly. 

5.  What  should  be  the  relative  position  of  the  feet  in  executing  stops. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  various  ways  of  feinting  or  faking  to  deceive  op- 
ponents. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  forward  and  a  reverse  pivot? 

8.  List  the  situations  in  which  a  player  might  successfully  use  a  change- 
of-pace. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  Basketball  players  should  not  be  required  to  play  on  slippery 

floors  because  of  the  dangers  involved. 
T    F      2.  The  stop  should  be  executed  with  feet  together. 
T    F      3.  Tall  players  are  likely  to  be  more  adept  at  executing  stops  and 

turns  because  their  center  of  gravity  is  higher. 
T    F      4.  The  ability  to  start  quickly  is  an  advantage  to  a  slow-footed 

player. 
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5.  In  the  stride-stop  one  foot  is  farther  advanced  than  the  other. 

6.  All  members  of  the  same  team  should  master  the  same  faking 
techniques. 

7.  One  requisite  of  a  successful  reverse  turn  is  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  stop. 

8.  The  weight  of  the  player  in  the  act  of  pivoting  should  rest  on 
the  pivot  foot. 

9.  Only  the  two-handed  underhand  pass  should  be  used  after  a 
forward  pivot. 

10.  A  player  with  a  good  change-of-pace  does  not  need  to  learn  to 
execute  stops  and  turns. 
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CHAPTER     13 

INDIVIDUAL   DEFENSE 


Regardless  of  the  system  used  the  team  defense  will  never  be  any 
tronger  than  the  individual  defensive  ability  of  each  member  of  the 
earn.  Every  player  must  guard  an  opponent  during  a  game  and  ability 
o  match  an  opponent's  offensive  maneuvers  with  skillful  defensive 
actics  depends  upon  the  guard's  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  in- 
dividual defense. 

Success  in  guarding  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  mental  alert- 
less  of  players.  The  defensive  man  is  always  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
ause  he  does  not  know  what  the  offensive  player  is  going  to  do. 
"he  coach  should  explain  the  guard's  disadvantage  and  constantly 
nsist  that  members  of  the  squad  exhibit  mental  alertness  while  on  de- 
ense.  Some  players  attempt  to  "alibi"  their  failure  when  opponents 
jet  away  by  making  the  excuse  that  they  thought  they  had  their  man. 
mch  players  are  mentally  sluggish  on  defense. 

Defensive  play  is  not  as  interesting  and  satisfying  as  offense,  con- 
equently  more  time  must  be  spent  in  perfecting  defensive  play.  Gen- 
rally  speaking,  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  practice  period 
night  well  be  spent  on  defense  with  the  remaining  forty  per  cent 
evoted  to  offensive  drills. 

Footwork. — One  of  the  first  essentials  for  successful  defensive  play 
s  proper  balance,  that  is,  a  wide  base  with  feet  spread,  knees  bent,  and 
lips  lowered.  The  use  of  the  feet  is  similar  to  that  of  a  boxer.  The 
uard  should  take  short  steps  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  feet  in 
ontact  with  the  floor  as  much  as  possible.  He  should  shuffle  and 
Irag  the  feet  when  advancing,  moving  one  foot  forward  and  sliding 
he  other  after  it.  In  retreating,  the  process  is  reversed.  When  mov- 
ng  sideways,  the  player  should  take  a  short  side  step  with  the  near 
oot  and  again  keep  the  other  foot  in  contact  with  the  floor. 

Mistakes. — One  of  the  easiest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
vorst  habits  a  defensive  player  can  form  is  that  of  crossing  the  legs, 
"his  common  fault  makes  him  an  easy  mark  for  a  clever  faking 
jffensive  player  because  it  tends  to  throw  him  off  balance  in  such 
way  that  he  has  insufficient  time  to  regain  his  position  with  respect 
0  his  opponent  and  he  is  left  two  or  three  strides  behind. 

173 
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Another  common  mistake  of  a  defensive  player  is  the  practice 
of  lunging  or  taking  long  steps  toward  the  offensive  player.  A  smart 
offensive  player  will  make  his  break,  or  cut  around  his  guard,  when 
the  latter  is  in  the  middle  of  his  lunge  or  long  step  and  before  he 
can  recover. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  still  a  very  good  offensive  trick  is  one  in 
which  the  player  fakes  a  shot  and  then  tries  to  dribble  around  his 
guard  to  the  basket.  The  natural  thing  for  the  guard  to  do,  but  in 
this  instance  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  is  to  leap  or  jump  off  the  floor 
to  block  the  supposed  shot.  If  the  defensive  player  is  fooled  on  this 
fake  and  does  jump,  the  situation  is  perfect  for  the  offensive  player. 
Some  players  have  great  difficulty  in  breaking  this  habit  but  by  drill 
it  can  be  done.  No  team  can  be  said  to  be  well  trained  defensively  if 
its  players  are  consistently  leaving  the  floor  to  block  fake  shots. 

Position. — A  second  rule  for  a  guard  to  learn  has  to  do  with 
position.  Stay  between  the  opponent  and  his  basket.  The  skill  with 
which  the  defensive  player  can  maintain  this  position  depends  largely 
on  his  natural  ability  and  training  and  on  the  ability  and  training  of 
his  opponent.  Any  guard  who  can  maintain  this  position  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  against  high  class  opposition  will  generally  be  recog- 
nized as  a  skilled  defensive  player.  The  exception  to  the  above  rule 
may  occur  in  situations  where  a  coach  knows  the  habits  of  some 
player  and  for  some  particular  reason  has  the  guard  play  in  a  position 
other  than  between  his  man  and  the  basket.    (Figure  40). 

The  use  of  the  hands  is  quite  important  on  defense.  The  hands 
of  a  defensive  player  should  be  constantly  on  the  move  when  guarding 
an  opponent  with  the  ball.  Moving  objects  tend  to  catch  the  eye  and 
cause  the  offensive  player  to  divide  his  attention  between  his  guard's 
hands  and  his  offensive  duties  in  passing,  dribbling  and  shooting. 

There  are  several  accepted  positions  for  the  use  of  the  hands  when 
on  defense  but  the  three  positions  used  most  commonly  are:  (1)  with 
one  hand  up  and  one  hand  to  the  side,  (2)  hands  and  arms  extended 
sideways,  and  (3)  hands  out  in  front  of  the  chest  with  elbows  bent 
and  in  close  to  the  body.  In  the  first  position  the  player  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  hinder  or  block  with  the  upper  hand  any 
shots  or  overhand  passes  attempted  by  the  opponent.  The  lower  hand 
may  be  used  to  make  thrusts  at  the  ball  and  guard  against  low  passes. 
The  second  position  with  the  arms  extended  to  the  sides  gives  the 
impression  of  greater  distance  to  go  to  get  around  the  guard.  In  this 
position  the  hands  can  be  raised  or  lowered  quickly  as  the  situation  de- 
mands.   The  last  position,  with  the  hands  held  out  in  front  of  the 
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body,  is  the  most  natural  of  the  three.  Cat-like  thrusts  can  be  made 
at  the  ball;  arms  and  hands  can  be  instantly  raised  or  lowered,  and 
better  balance  can  be  maintained. 

The  coach  may  select  one  of  these  positions  and  teach  it  to  the 
entire  squad  or  he  may  permit  players  to  use  the  position  in  which 
they  feel  most  natural  and  comfortable. 

Guarding  the  Player  With  the  Ball. — The  position  of  the 
guard  between  his  man  and  the  basket  is  an  essential  in  guarding  the 
man  with  the  ball.    If  the  guard  does  not  or  cannot  keep  this  position 


Fig.  40. — The  defensive  stance.     Note  the  position  of  feet,  hands,  and  body  of 
the  defensive  man  as  he  guards  the  man  with  the  ball. 

when  his  man  has  the  ball,  the  results  will  be  quite  evident.  A  clever 
guard  will  use  his  hands  by  continually  taking  thrusts  and  slaps  at 
the  ball  when  held  by  his  opponent.  His  intentions  should  be  to 
knock  the  ball  from  the  opponent's  hands,  get  a  held  ball,  hinder  the 
opponent's  pass,  or  break  up  a  possible  dribble. 

The  question  as  to  how  close  the  guard  should  be  to  the  man 
with  the  ball  is  usually  a  perplexing  one  and  the  answer  depends 
on  several  factors.  In  the  first  place,  the  position  of  the  man  with  the 
ball  must  be  considered.    If  he  is  not  in  scoring  territory,  he  is  not 
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dangerous  at  the  moment  and  the  guard  should  play  him  rather  loosely 
in  most  cases.  As  soon  as  he  gets  into  scoring  territory,  it  is  up  to  the 
guard  to  get  close  enough  to  prevent,  or  at  least  hinder,  a  shot  or 
pass.  Secondly,  if  the  offensive  man  is  a  good  shot,  the  guard  must 
get  as  close  as  necessary  to  block  the  shot.  If  he  is  a  poor  shot,  the 
guard  may  choose  to  get  just  close  enough  to  hinder  him  but  allow 
him  to  shoot  in  order  to  present  an  opportunity  to  recover  the  ball. 
In  the  third  place,  the  speed  of  the  man  with  the  ball  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  play  too  closely  to  an 
offensive  player  who  is  faster  and  more  skillful  on  his  feet  than  the 
defending  player.  In  this  case  the  guard  should  play  the  offensive 
player  a  little  more  loosely  than  he  would  ordinarily,  even  in  of- 
fensive territory.  Finally,  the  matching  of  opponents  may  be  such 
that  the  guard  is  a  better  basketball  player  than  his  opponent.  In  this 
case  the  defensive  player  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  play  his  op- 
ponent more  closely  than  is  usually  permitted. 

The  common  tendency  for  inexperienced  players  is  to  play  too 
far  away  from  the  man  with  the  ball.  It  requires  much  effort,  skill 
and  concentration  for  a  guard  to  "hound"  his  man  constantly  and  the 
player  who  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  is  seldom  found  on  the  best 
teams. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  guards  relax  both  mentally  and  physically 
after  their  man  has  shot  or  passed.  Guards  who  permit  this  habit  to 
develop  become  a  detriment  to  the  team.  An  alert  offensive  player 
will  always  take  advantage  of  the  guard,  when  he  relaxes,  and  cut 
for  the  follow-in  or  break  to  the  basket.  Coaches  should  be  ever 
alert  to  see  that  the  guards  do  not  let  down  under  such  conditions. 

Guarding  the  Player  Without  the  Ball. — The  proper  defen- 
sive position  for  the  guard  is  between  the  opponent  and  his  basket 
even  though  the  latter  does  not  have  the  ball.  This  is  paramount 
in  importance.  The  next  important  function  is  to  keep  this  position 
and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  see  the  opponent  and  the  ball.  Face 
guarding  with  the  back  to  the  ball  may  now  be  legal  but  it  is  very 
poor  defensive  basketball.  Guards  must  be  more  alert  than  ever  be- 
fore in  these  days  of  modern  screen  plays.  An  alert  guard  will  not 
only  see  a  screen  play  in  the  making  and  avoid  it  himself  but  he  will 
also  warn  his  teammates.  In  numerous  screen  plays  the  guard  is, 
figuratively  speaking,  screened  mentally  rather  than  physically.  The 
coach  should  encourage  his  players  to  try  to  work  through  all  screens. 
An  important  fundamental  on  defense  is  for  players  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other, and  this  is  particularly  true  against  a  screen  offense.    When  a 
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guard  actually  finds  that  he  is  screened  he  should  switch  men  with  his 
teammate  and  guard  the  screener.  Furthermore,  the  teammate  who 
was  guarding  the  screener  should  be  taught  to  switch  and  take  the 
screened  guard's  opponent. 

Some  offensive  players  have  never  been  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
reverse  turn  in  escaping  their  guard.  That  is,  some  offensive  players 
will  always,  without  fail,  go  forward  to  meet  their  passes.  This  is 
the  correct  procedure  a  large  per  cent  of  the  time,  but  if  the  receiver 
will  vary  this  maneuver  by  a  break  toward  the  man  with  the  ball, 
followed  by  a  sudden  stop,  a  reverse  turn  and  a  cut  toward  the  basket, 
he  will  find  it  much  easier  to  elude  the  guard  and  receive  more  passes. 
The  guard  should  study  his  opponent  and  if  he  always  breaks  out  for 
the  pass  and  never  reverses,  the  guard  should  play  to  the  inside  and 
slightly  out  in  front  of  him,  because  he  is  then  in  better  position  to 
intercept  passes.  Few  players  who  are  untrained  in  the  reverse  turn 
can  pick  it  up  in  one  evening. 

Guarding  the  Dribbler. — Guarding  the  dribbler  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  task  if  done  correctly.  Inexperienced  players,  however, 
often  allow  their  man  to  get  away  entirely  or  foul  him  after  a  mis- 
take has  been  made. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  guard  to  be  able  to  run  as  fast  as 
any  player  who  is  bouncing  the  ball  on  the  floor  and  running  at  the 
same  time.  If  properly  coached  the  slowest  defensive  player  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  fastest  dribbler  under  control,  at  least  most  of  the 
time.  In  the  situation  where  a  dribbler  fakes  his  guard  and  goes 
around,  he  must  travel  in  an  arc  toward  the  basket.  The  natural 
thing  for  the  guard  to  do  is  to  follow  the  dribbler  but  he  should  be 
taught  to  break  directly  toward  the  basket,  since  a  straight  line  is 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
the  dribbler  will  be  forced  to  stop  and  pass  back  or  shoot  under  very 
great  difficulty. 

Many  guards  fail  to  cope  with  the  situation  when  his  opponent  has 
the  ball  and  is  dribbling  toward  him.  If  the  dribbler  approaches 
slowly  and  does  not  increase  his  pace,  the  defensive  problem  is  easy. 
But  in  the  situation  where  the  dribbler  is  coming  with  great  speed 
or  where  he  suddenly  uses  a  change  of  pace  and  increases  his  speed, 
he  frequently  will  catch  his  guard  "on  his  heels."  As  the  opponent 
approaches  the  guard  should  turn  and  get  started  in  the  direction 
the  dribbler  is  going.  He  should  then  try  to  crowd  the  dribbler  to 
the  side  line  and,  if  possible,  force  him  to  go  out  of  bounds. 

Many  guards  do  everything  correctly  with  one  exception.    Occa- 
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sionally  one  will  reach  in  with  the  hand  and  try  to  bat  the  ball  away 
from  the  dribbler.  This  effort  is  likely  to  throw  him  off  balance  and 
out  of  step  so  that  the  dribbler  gets  around  him.  Moreover,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  foul  his  opponent,  since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  exe- 
cute this  play  without  fouling.  If  a  guard  will  maintain  his  proper 
position,  and  he  can  do  this  if  he  does  not  go  after  the  ball,  the  dribbler 
is  not  dangerous.  It  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  until  he  has  been 
run  out  of  bounds  or  forced  to  stop  and  pass.  After  the  dribbler 
has  been  stopped,  he  can  do  only  one  of  two  things,  pass  or  shoot, 
and  the  guard  should  be  in  position  to  interfere  with  either  move- 
ment. 

Avoiding  Screen  Plays. — Screen  plays  are  the  weak  defensive 
player's  "nightmare."  If  he  is  not  wide-awake  and  mentally  alert,  he 
is  constantly  getting  "trapped"  in  the  modern  screening  attack.  Some 
boys  use  this  as  an  "alibi"  for  their  weaknesses.  They  may  even  appeal 
to  the  official  in  the  hope  he  will  call  a  blocking  foul. 

The  smart  defensive  player  expects  his  opponents  to  attempt  to 
screen  him  out  of  the  play.  He  is  constantly  looking  for  screening 
situations  and  attempting  to  avoid  them.  He  develops  a  peripheral 
vision  and  tries  to  see  out  of  the  sides  and  back  of  his  head.  He  will 
call  "switch"  to  his  teammates  if  caught  in  a  screen,  and  he  will  imme- 
diately take  his  switching  teammate's  opponent.  Switching  will  prob- 
ably occur  frequently  on  plays  going  up  the  long  axis  of  the  floor 
toward  and  near  the  basket.  In  maneuvering  across  the  floor  out 
around  the  center  line  the  guard  should  drop  back  and  go  by  a  team- 
mate to  avoid  a  screen.    (Diagrams  73  and  74). 

Guarding  An  Opponent  Near  the  Basket. — If  his  man  is  out 
near  the  foul  line  or  beyond,  the  guard  should  play  close  and  to  one 
side  (inside)  of  his  opponent,  with  one  hand  extended  forward  and 
the  other  behind.  The  guard  should  be  ready  to  go  in  any  direction 
because  the  offensive  player  may  break  forward  or  to  either  side  or 
he  may  reverse  toward  the  basket.  As  soon  as  the  opponent  gets  pos- 
session of  the  ball,  the  guard  should  quickly  station  himself  about 
an  arm's  length  behind  him. 

A  defensive  player  in  this  position  must  be  especially  alert  to  situa- 
tions which  call  for  switching.  If  he  sees  an  unguarded  player  coming 
through,  he  must  switch.  If  for  a  split-second  he  is  in  doubt,  he  should 
take  a  long  step  backwards  where  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  either 

man. 

Recovering  Rebounds  of  Opponent's  Shots.— As  the  oppo- 
nent shoots  for  basket  the  guard  should  turn  immediately,  face  the 
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basket,  and  watch  the  flight  of  the  ball  to  determine  in  advance  the 
nature  of  the  rebound.  He  should  be  careful  not  to  wait  too  close 
under  the  basket,  or  the  ball  will  rebound  back  over  his  head.  If  he 
is  too  far  out  on  the  floor,  his  opponent  may  "follow"  his  shot  and 
make  the  basket.  Eight  feet  out  from  the  basket  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  proper  position  until  he  can  determine  where  the  ball  will 
go.    The  ball  should  not  be  tapped  or  batted  wildly. 

The  defensive  player  should  leap  high  in  the  air,  reach  up  with  the 
arms  fully  extended,  catch  the  ball  in  both  hands,  land  on  the  floor 
facing  the  end  line,  crouch  over  the  ball  as  it  is  hugged  in  near  the 
waist  line,  feint  one  way  or  the  other,  dribble  sharply  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  or  hook  pass  out  of  the  danger  zone  to  a  teammate  at  the 
first  opportunity.  If  the  opponent  is  not  pressing  too  closely,  the 
dribble  or  feint  or  both  may  be  unnecessary.  The  ball  should  never 
be  passed  across  immediately  in  front  of  the  basket  unless  absolutely 
certain  no  opponent  is  near. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  In  what  way  does  individual  defensive  play  depend  upon  mental  alert- 
ness ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  "position  play"  of  the  guard? 

3.  Explain  the  correct  footwork  of  the  guard  in  advancing.     Retreating. 
Moving  to  either  side. 

4.  List  as  many  fundamental  rules  to  be  observed  in  guarding  an  op- 
ponent as  you  can.    Mention  the  errors  to  avoid. 

5.  In  what  position  do  you  think  the  hands  of  a  defensive  guard  should 
be  held? 

6.  What  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  guarding  a  man  with  the 
ball  and  a  man  without  the  ball? 

7.  Why  is  it  a  common  practice  to  force  dribblers  to  the  side  lines? 

8.  How  may  a  defensive  player  best  avoid  screens? 

9.  What  are  the  fundamental  differences  between  guarding  a  man  near 
the  basket  and  guarding  out  beyond  the  foul  circle? 

10.  What   is   the  recommended   method  of  taking  rebounds   off  the   op- 
ponent's backboard? 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  The  dribbler  should  be  forced  toward  the  side  lines. 

T    F      2.  The  defensive  player  should  cross-step  in  following  his  opponent, 

who  moves  slowly  across  mid-court  in  a  direction  paralled  to  the 

end  lines. 
T    F      3.  A  defensive  player  should  not  jump  off  the  floor  in  guarding 

an  opponent. 
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T  F  4.  "Hacking"  or  striking  down  on  the  arms  of  an  opponent  who 
is  about  to  score  under  the  basket  is  a  sign  of  expertness  on 
the  part  of  the  guard. 

T  F  5.  The  defensive  player  should  play  a  left-handed  shooter  under 
the  basket  on  the  latter's  left  side. 

T  F  6.  If  an  offensive  player  is  ambidextrous  the  defensive  opponent 
should  play  directly  in  front  of  him  when  under  the  basket. 

T  F  7.  Defensive  players  should  be  coached  to  "play  the  ball"  and  not 
the  man. 

T  F  8.  Defensive  players  should  attempt  to  watch  the  position  of  the 
ball  at  all  times. 

T  F  9.  The  defensive  player  should  face  guard  an  opponent  who  does 
not  have  the  ball. 

T  F  10.  Guards  should  feint  forward  and  attempt  to  get  them  to  de- 
clare themselves. 


CHAPTER     I  4 

TEAM    DEFENSE 


At  present  there  are  at  least  three  popular  team  defenses  in  use: 
the  man-to-man  switching,  zone,  and  combination  zone-man-to-man. 
No  one  defense  has  definitely  proved  its  superiority  over  the  others. 
Each  has  its  strong  points  and  weaknesses,  while  the  controlling  factor 
in  most  cases  is  due  to  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  individual 
player. 

Man-to-Man  Defensive  System. — The  straight  man-to-man 
system  was  the  original  defensive  method  employed  in  the  early  years 
of  basketball  and  today  with  the  switching  feature  it  still  appears  to 
be  the  most  popular  team  defense.  In  this  type  of  defense  each  player 
is  assigned  to  guard  one  particular  member  of  the  opposing  team.  The 
guard  is  then  responsible  for  this  opponent  throughout  the  game,  and 
he  must  be  prepared  with  all  of  the  individual  defensive  skills  and 
tricks  to  keep  his  man  from  scoring. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  basketball  the  man-to-man  style  of  guard- 
ing was  put  into  effect  immediately  after  the  team  lost  possession  of 
the  ball* regardless  of  its  position.  In  other  words,  if  the  attacking 
team  lost  the  ball  deep  in  its  offensive  territory,  each  player  would 
seek  out  his  particular  opponent  as  quickly  as  possible  and  guard  him 
as  the  ball  was  brought  back  into  his  own  defensive  territory.  This 
same  plan  is  returning  to  favor  with  some  coaches,  who  use  the  man- 
to-man  system.  They  are  teaching  their  players  to  rush  their  oppo- 
nents and  cover  them  as  they  attempt  to  bring  the  ball  over  the  ten- 
second  line.  Many  coaches  who  teach  the  man-to-man  system,  favor 
the  idea  of  having  their  players  break  back  fast  from  their  offensive 
to  their  defensive  territory  immediately  after  losing  the  ball,  and  then 
wait  for  the  ball  to  be  brought  to  them  over  the  ten-second  line. 

This  method  has  its  advantages  in  that  the  players  are  trained 
to  use  speed  in  getting  back  on  defense,  thereby  frequently  preventing 
their  opponents  from  making  a  fast  break.  It  also  gives  players  a 
"breathing  spell"  while  the  ball  is  being  brought  up. 

The  screen  type  of  offensive  play  was  developed  to  compete  against 
the  man-to-man  defense.  When  a  man-to-man  defense  meets  teams 
using  screen  plays  as  the  backbone  of  their  offensive  play,  it  will  be 
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necessary  for  the  defensive  players  to  know  how  and  when  to  shift, 
or  switch  opponents.  This  was  discussed  in  Chapter  4  on  Individual 
Defense. 

Switching. — The  man-to-man  switching  defense  requires  highly  or- 
ganized team  play.  Every  player  on  the  team  must  be  adept  at  the 
"switch."  He  must  feel  a  personal  responsibility  not  only  for  his  own 
opponent  but  for  any  opponent  who  is  free  or  in  scoring  position.  This 
should  be  an  axiom.  Switching  requires  split-second  thinking.  There 
can  be  no  delay.  The  nearest  defensive  player  must  disregard  his  own 
man,  if  an  unguarded  man  with  the  ball  is  about  to  score.  The  defen- 
sive man  who  has  stumbled  into  the  screen  must  remain  and  cover 
the  screening  opponent. 

Diagrams  73  and  74  illustrate  switching.     In  Diagram  73  X2  is 


Diagram  73. — Screening  and  switching. 

X2    is    screened    by    01    so   he    covers 

Oi.    Xi  switches  and  covers  02. 


Diagram  74. — Screening  and  switching 

X4  is  screened  by  02  so  he  covers  05 

X2  switches  to  cover  04. 


screened  by  Qi,  so  he  covers  Oi,  and  Xi  switches  to  O2.    In  Diagram 
74  X4  remains  with  O2. 

For  the  most  part  teams  using  man-to-man  defense  should  be  well 
versed  in  individual  defense,  and  the  more  experienced  the  players  the 
more  probability  of  a  smoother  running  team  defense.  Players  using 
this  defense  must  always  be  alert  and  must  taH{. 

Advantages  of  the  man-to-man  defense: 

1.  Each  player  is  responsible  for  guarding  one  particular  man. 

2.  The  coach  can  match  his  players  with  the  opponents,  height  against 
height,  speed  against  speed,  etc. 
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3.  This  system  may  be  used  to  cope  with  all  styles  of  offensive  tactics 
with  the  least  amount  of  disturbance  to  the  defense. 

4.  This  defense  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach  and  to  learn. 

Weaknesses  of  the  man-to-man  defense. 

1.  Screen  plays  render  the  system  ineffective  if  defensive  players  fail 
to  talk  and  shift  properly. 

2.  Offensive  players  may  be  able  to  out-maneuver  their  guards  for  the 
'setting  up"  of  their  plays. 

3.  This  defense  requires  more  energy  than  any  other  type  of  defense. 

4.  Guards  are  so  intent  upon  covering  their  man,  they  may  fail  to  see 
situations  which  arise  both  defensively  and  offensively. 

Zone  Defense. — In  the  zone  defense  the  player  is  assigned  the 
guarding  of  any  opponent  in  some  particular  area  on  the  floor  in  the 
defensive  territory.  The  arrangement  usually  employed,  though  others 
are  used  effectively,  places  three  men  in  the  front  line  and  two  men 
in  the  rear  line  near  the  basket  (Diagram  75).  The  guard  in  a  par- 
ticular zone  or  area  is  responsible  for  covering  the  man  with  the  ball  so 


\  A  A  i 


\         /  \ 


/  N^ 


Diagram  75. — A  five-man  3-2  zone  de- 
The  dotted  areas  represent  the 
areas  to  be  guarded. 


ense. 


Diagram  76. — A  five-man  3-2  zone  de- 
fense shifted  over  to  meet  an  attack  up 
the  right  side  of  the  floor. 


long  as  he  remains  in  that  area.  The  theory  is  that  since  there  is  only 
one  ball  in  the  game,  there  will  be  only  one  ball  to  cover  in  any  given 
zone.  The  original  zones  as  diagrammed  shift  from  place  to  place 
with  the  passing  of  the  ball.  This  is  shown  in  Diagram  76. 
Diagram  75  shows  the  guards  in  position  waiting  for  the  ball  to  be  ad- 
vanced over  the  ten-second  line.  The  dotted  circles  represent  the 
areas  or  zones  to  be  guarded.  Diagram  76  shows  the  defense  set  to 
meet  an  attack  up  the  right  side  of  the  floor.    The  dotted  circles  show 
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how  the  defensive  players  have  shifted  to  new  zones  in  order  to  cover 
the  players  more  effectively  as  the  ball  is  brought  into  scoring  territory. 
If  the  ball  had  been  brought  up  the  left  side  of  the  floor,  the  zone  de- 
fense would  have  shifted  to  the  other  side  with  X2  coming  out  to  meet 
the  player  with  the  ball.  The  array  of  guards  across  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  man  with  the  ball  makes  the  appearance  of  a  very  formidable 
barrier.  This  defense  may  cause  an  effective  mental  as  well  as  physical 
blockade  to  inexperienced  and  untrained  players.  The  defensive  play- 
ers must  be  constantly  alert  and  ready  to  shift  rapidly  as  the  ball  is 
passed  from  place  to  place.  They  must  be  awake  to  intercept  or  bat 
down  passes,  or  pick  up  fumbles.  The  success  of  this  defense  is  based 
largely  on  the  inability  of  the  offensive  players  to  ma\e  fast  perfect 
passes.  It  is  not  nearly  so  effective  against  a  team  of  expert  ball  han- 
dlers. If  passing  mistakes  are  made,  the  defensive  players  are  in  ex- 
cellent position  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Diagrams  77  and  78  show  examples  of  other  effective  methods  of 
placing  men  in  a  zone  defense. 


Diagram  77. — A  five-man  2-1-2  zone  Diagram  78. — A  five-man  2-3  zone 

defense  defense. 

Advantages  of  the  zone  defense: 

1.  Each  player  can  be  held  responsible  for  scoring  done  in  his  zone. 

2.  It  eliminates  shifting  against  screen  plays. 

3.  It  conserves  the  energy  of  the  players. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  mass  defense  against  strong  offensive  tactics,  that  is, 
if  offensive  teams  arc  strong  in  under-hasket  play,  the  area  near  the  basket 
may  be  heavily  zoned.  If  the  opposing  team  is  expert  on  long  shots,  the 
defense  may  he  massed  in  the  front  court  areas. 

5.  It  is  often  possible  to  use  larger  and  slower  men  to  greater  advantage. 
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6.  It  forces  opponents  to  pass  sharply  and  accurately. 

7.  It  presents  the  best  arrangement  of  players  for  the  quick  shift  from 
defense  to  offense. 

Disadvantages  of  the  zone  defense: 

1.  The  ball  can  be  passed  more  rapidly  than  the  defensive  men  can 
shift.    It  is  weak  against  a  rapid,  expert  passing  attack. 

2.  If  the  defensive  team  is  behind,  the  offensive  team  can  usually  break 
up  a  zone  defense  and  make  the  guards  play  man-to-man. 

3.  Frequently  one  guard  is  required  to  cover  two  men  in  one  zone. 

4.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  play  two  men  against  a  particular  strong 
offensive  opponent. 

5.  It  is  weak  on  side  shots  if  the  ball  is  handled  properly. 

6.  It  is  not  effective  against  the  fast-break  attack. 

Combination  Zone  and  Man-to-Man. — Within  recent  years 
a  few  coaches  have  been  using  a  combination  zone  and  man-to-man 
defense.  The  aim  in  this  system  is  to  combine  the  strong  features 
of  the  zone  and  man-to-man  defenses  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  each. 

Some  teams  have  used  this  defense  with  only  one  man  playing  zone 
and  the  other  four  players  assigned  man-to-man.  Others  prefer  using 
two  men  or  even  three  men  on  zone  and  the  remaining  guards  playing 
man-to-man.  Diagram  79  shows  one  form  of  the  combination  zone 
and  man-to-man  defense  with  one  man  playing  zone.  The  man  X1 
playing  zone  might  well  be  a  tall  rangy  player.  X5  should  be  a  fast 
defense  man  very  alert  on  intercepting  passes  and  on  breaking  quickly. 


Diagram  79. — A  combination  zone  and  Diagram  80. — A  combination  zone  and 

man-to-man    defense    with    one    man,  man-to-man   defense   with   the   offense 

Xi,    playing    zone.      The    offense    has  sending  only  two  men  in. 
three  men  going  in. 
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X5  should  harass  the  man  with  the  ball,  while  X1  should  watch  and 
cover  any  man  without  the  ball  who  comes  into  scoring  territory. 
Otherwise  X1  floats  around  the  foul  circle  to  intercept  passes. 

Diagram  80  represents  the  same  idea  of  defense  as  Diagram  79  but 
the  offensive  players  have  chosen  to  send  only  two  men  in  and  use 
three  out.  X1  must  be  alert  to  take  any  offensive  man  not  taken  by 
X4  or  X5. 

Diagram  81  shows  one  variation  of  using  two  men  on  zone  (X1  and 
X2)  and  three  men  as  man  to  man  (X3,  X4,  and  X5).  In  the  situation 
as  shown  X3,  X4,  and  X5  let  two  men  go  through  to  be  covered  by 
X1  and  X2.  X3,  X4,  and  X5  then  take  the  remaining  three  men  to 
whom  they  have  been  assigned  or  whom  they  choose  and  call  off. 


Diagram  8i. — A  combination  zone  and 

man-to-man  defense  with  two  men,  Xi 

and  X2,  playing  zone. 


Diagram  82. — A  combination  zone  and 

man-to-man   defense   with   three   men, 

Xi,  X2  and  X3,  playing  zone. 


Diagram  82  shows  three  men  on  zone  (X1,  X2,  and  X3)  and  two 
men,  man  to  man  (X4  and  X5).  X4  and  X"  in  this  situation  let  three 
men  go  through  and  they  take  the  two  remaining  offensive  men  and 
stay  with  them. 

Experienced  players  are  necessary  for  the  best  execution  of  the  com- 
bination defense.  A  high  degree  of  team  work  is  needed  and  players 
must  be  constantly  alert  since  one  man  playing  a  dilatory  sort  of  de- 
fense will  ruin  the  entire  system.  Moreover,  talk  among  the  defend- 
ing players  is  probably  more  important  to  this  defense  than  in  any 
other  system.  Each  player  must  know  the  intentions  of  every  team- 
mate and  this  is  possible  only  through  conversation  and  other  means 
of  communication. 
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Defense  for  Jump  Balls  and  Tip-Off. — When  a  team  is  losing 
the  ball  consistently  on  jump  balls  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  play 
defensively.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  gain  possession  of  the  ball 
while  all  thought  of  offensive  play  should  be  secondary.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  try  to  work  offensive  plays  if  the  players  are  consistently 
out-jumped.  The  defense  is  thereby  weakened  to  such  an  extent  that 
little  resistance  is  offered  the  opponents.  Stress  the  importance  of  being 
on  defense,  that  is,  between  the  opponent  and  his  basket,  on  a  jump- 
ball  if  not  positive  the  jumping  teammate  will  get  the  tap. 

General  Hints  for  Defensive  Team  Play : 

1.  All  players  should  be  well  grounded  in  individual  defensive  fun- 
damentals. 

2.  Large  players  may  employ  the  zone  defense  more  effectively  than 
any  other. 

3.  Small  fast  players  usually  are  more  successful  with  the  man-to-man 
type  of  defense. 

4.  A  team  of  large  players  and  small  players  may  be  an  effective 
personnel  for  a  combination  zone  and  man-to-man  defense. 

5.  As  a  rule  defensive  play  requires  as  much  practice  time  as  offensive 
play. 

6.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  defense  should  be  so  arranged  that  players 
can  change  from  defense  to  offense  quickly  and  with  the  least  amount  of 
confusion. 

7.  Players  should  be  taught  to  hurry  back  quickly  on  defense  and  rest 
while  waiting  for  the  opponents  to  advance  the  ball.  Getting  back  fast 
on  defense  is  imperative  against  a  team  using  the  fast  break. 

8.  Defensive  players  should  talk  among  themselves. 

9.  Players  and  coaches  should  develop  pride  in  their  defensive  as  well 
as  their  offensive  record. 

10.  The  man-to-man  switching  defense  seems  to  be  the  most  widely 
used  and  is  recommended  as  the  basic  defense,  although  a  well-coached 
team  should  be  able  to  employ  the  other  defenses  effectively. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  most  popular  team  defenses  employed  in  basketball  today? 

2.  Trace  the  evolution  of  the  various  types  of  defense. 
How  can  a  man-to-man  defense  successfully  cope  with  an  attack  com- 
posed of  screen  plays? 

How  can  a  zone  defense  defend  against  a  fast  break  offense?     Against 
a    delayed    or   "stalling"    attack?     Against    a   team    with    one   brilliant 
shooter  ? 
How  have  recent  rule  changes  affected  the  zone  defense? 

6.  What  system  of  team  defense  would  you  employ  ?    Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 
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y.  Show  other  methods  of  employing  combination  zone  and  man-to-man 
defense  not  indicated  in  Diagrams  81  and  82. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  present  day  man-to-man  defense  in  basketball  is  not  a  five 
man  defense. 

2.  One  great  weakness  of  the  zone  defense  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  most  energy  consuming  of  all  defenses. 

3.  The    man-to-man    defense    is    flexible    and    therefore    may    be 
adapted  to  any  size  floor. 

4.  The  zone  defense  leaves  the  defensive  team  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  start  the  attack  quickly  when  the  ball  is  recovered. 

5.  In  the  zone  defense  players  are  taught  to  "play  the  ball." 

6.  The  zone  defense  is  especially  strong  against  a  fast  breaking 
attack. 

T  F  7.  The  team  employing  a  zone  defense  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
on  a  small  narrow  floor. 

T    F      8.  "Screening"  is  most  successful  against  a  zone  defense. 

T  F  9.  The  man-to-man  "shifting"  defense  is  suited  only  to  the  pro- 
fessional teams. 

T    F    10.  The  best  defense  is  possession  of  the  ball. 
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CHAPTER     15 

INDIVIDUAL   AND   TEAM   OFFENSE 


Individual  Offense. — In  the  chapter  on  footwork  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  individual  player  must  develop  proper  balance,  sud- 
den starts  and  stops,  shiftiness,  feinting  technique  and  the  ability  to 
perform  the  numerous  turns,  pivots,  and  reverses.  A  player  who  is 
equipped  with  these  fundamentals  should  prove  to  be  a  "star"  offensive 
flayer,  provided  he  also  has  the  ability  to  hit  his  shots  with  regularity. 
The  basis  of  individual  offense  is  proper  footwork  and  the  foundation 
:>f  any  style  of  team  offense  is  fine  individual  offensive  players. 

Boys  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  fast  to  be  skillful  offensive  play- 
ers. Slower  players  with  correct  co-ordination  of  mind  and  muscle,  a 
>ense  of  timing,  and  the  knack  of  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
:ime,  may  develop  into  better  team  members  than  the  players  who 
lave  to  rely  largely  upon  physical  speed. 

Probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the  success  of  any  basketball  team, 
•egardless  of  style  or  type  of  team  offense,  depends  upon  the  ability 
10  \eep  possession  of  the  ball.  This  in  turn  depends  upon  a  high  de- 
cree of  expertness  in  using  every  conceivable  type  of  pass  in  all  possible 
difficult  situations.  If  the  importance  of  possession  can  be  impressed 
ipon  the  players,  the  coach  has  gone  a  long  way  in  establishing  a  win- 
ling  attack.  Players  must  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  as  long  as 
hey  have  the  ball  their  opponents  cannot  score.  Wild  and  promiscuous 
hooting  or  passing  should  not  be  tolerated.  Careless  ball  handling 
vill  likely  result  in  the  loss  of  the  ball  and  will  tend  to  break  down 
he  confidence  among  players. 

The  value  of  quick  starting  was  discussed  under  fundamentals  of 
ootwork.  Teammates  should  make  certain  the  ball  handler  is  ready 
o  pass  before  they  start  for  the  ball.  Offensive  players  should  be 
Irilled  to  wait  and  then  break  fast  when  the  passer  is  ready  to  pass. 

The  Basis  of  Team  Play. — The  basis  of  any  team  offense  de- 
>ends  upon  several  factors,  including  the  ability  of  individual  players 
o  execute  the  fundamentals,  rapid  motion  of  the  ball,  and  the  move- 
nents  of  the  players  themselves. 

Importance  of  the  Fundamentals. — Individual  skill  in  executing  the 
fundamentals  is  of  such  importance  that  the  system  of  team  play  em- 
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ployed  is  of  minor  significance  in  comparison.  Any  team  system  will 
work  if  the  individual  players  can  shoot,  pass,  guard,  stop,  and  turn 
expertly,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  situation  that  confronts  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  system  will  work  if  the  players  cannot  handle 
the  ball  cleanly  and  rapidly. 

Rapid  Motion  of  the  Ball. — Rapid  motion  of  the  ball  is  fundamental 
to  success.  No  zone  defense  can  shift  as  fast  as  a  basketball  can  be 
passed  by  experts.  Championship  teams  frequently  pass  the  ball  from 
teammate  to  teammate  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pass  per  second.  If 
the  coach  were  to  count  in  rhythm,  one  thousand  and  one,  one  thou- 
sand and  two,  etc.,  it  would  mean  a  pass  on  each  count.  Players  who 
can  pass  with  such  speed  make  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  guard  them.  Beginning  players  may  not  attain  this  speed  but  the 
fewer  counts  that  can  be  made  between  their  passes  the  better  team 
they  should  be,  other  things  being  equal. 

Movements  of  the  Players. — While  rapid  motion  of  the  ball  is  fun- 
damental in  importance  it  is  impossible  unless  die  players  move  too. 
They  should  not  trot  around  in  a  haphazard  fashion  but  every  move- 
ment should  have  a  purpose.  A  player  who  trots  in  circles  is  easily 
guarded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  player  who  starts  quickly,  changes 
direction  sharply,  and  stops  suddenly  will  be  rewarded  with  many 
opportunities  to  handle  the  ball  and  shoot  at  the  basket.  Every  player 
should  learn  to  weave  and  move  so  that  he  is  constantly  setting  up 
screen  plays  for  himself  or  for  a  teammate.  When  he  has  learned  to 
do  this  to  some  extent  on  his  own  initiative  he  is  then  ready  to  fit  into 
a  system  of  team  play  which  the  coach  employs  to  help  him  create 
screens  and  other  opportunities  to  score  baskets. 

Team  Offense. — When  players  become  well  grounded  in  the 
habits,  techniques,  and  fundamentals  of  shooting,  passing,  and  foot- 
work they  are  ready  to  be  fitted  into  some  type  of  team  offense. 

At  present,  there  are  two  main  types  of  team  attack  which  are 
widely  used  today:  the  fast-break;  and  the  slow  break,  set  formation, 
or  deliberate  style  of  offense.  Each  of  these  has  many  variations.  For 
example,  in  the  fast-break  style  of  attack  there  are  the  short  and  long 
pass  methods.  The  pivot,  figure  eight,  and  the  spread-style  attacks 
feature  the  slow-break  offense.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  styles 
and  variations  of  each  offense.  Usually  the  coach  will  select  one  of 
the  major  types  of  offense  (set  formation  or  fast-break)  and  add  to  it 
the  variations  which  he  deems  necessary.  It  should  be  understood 
that  no  one  offense  has  proved  to  be  any  more  effective  than  all  others. 
Various  styles  have  been  used  successfully  by  outstanding  teams. 
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The  Fast-Break  Style  of  Offense. — The  fast-break  was  the  orig- 
inal type  of  team  offense.  In  the  early  days  of  basketball,  the  only 
offensive  method  was  the  one  where  players  tried  to  get  the  ball  down 
the  floor  and  into  the  basket  as  fast  as  possible  and  before  the  guards 
could  stop  them.  That  is  the  same  idea  which  prevails  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  fast-break  today.  The  offense  must  get  the  ball  down 
into  offensive  territory  and  score,  if  possible,  before  the  defense  has 
time  to  get  back  and  organize  itself.  Naturally,  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  playing  the  fast-break.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  teams  which  employ  this  particular  style  of  attack  use  some 


Diagram  83. — The  long  pass  fast  break 
ttack  with  the  forwards  breaking 
down  the  sides  of  the  floor. 


Diagram  84. — The  long  pass  fast  break 
attack  with  the  forwards  crossing. 


Ian  or  organization  in  passing  the  ball  down  the  floor.  Unfortunately, 
lowever,  this  is  not  always  true. 

The  general  impression  among  many  fans  and  some  players  is  that 
he  fast-break  style  of  offense  is  a  "harum  scarum,"  wild  and  reckless 
:orm  of  basketball  with  passes  made  this  way  and  that  and  shots  taken 
my  time,  any  place,  and  in  any  way  just  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest 
:hance  the  ball  will  go  into  the  basket.  This  is  a  false  impression  of 
well-planned  fast-break  attack  although  the  above  description  may 
t  some  teams  who  use  it  incorrectly. 

The  fast-break  type  of  offense  requires  correct  ball  handling.  Play- 
ers must  be  able  to  pass  accurately  while  moving  rapidly,  and  in  ad- 
iition,  they  must  be  able  to  pass  to  fast-moving  teammates.  Ball 
landling,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  the  great  weakness  of  teams  employ- 
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ing  this  system.  It  seems  to  require  more  skill  than  the  slow-break 
or  set  formation  style  of  game.  Teams  attempting  the  fast-break  with 
poor  ball  handlers  are  the  ones  which  give  the  impression  of  "harum- 
scarum"  basketball. 

Players  sometimes  assume  that  every  time  they  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  they  must  break  immediately  into  offensive  territory. 
The  coach  must  correct  this  assumption  if  the  players  are  to  use  this 


Diagram  85. — The  dribble  style  of  fast 
break  attack. 


Diagram   86. — A   set   formation   delib- 
erate type  of  play. 


attack  correctly.  The  players  must  be  taught  to  loo\  always  for  a  fast- 
break  opening,  but  there  are  times  when  the  defense  is  set  and  under 
such  conditions  a  fast-break  situation  does  not  exist.  As  has  been 
stated  the  idea  of  the  fast-break  is  to  get  the  ball  into  the  offensive 
territory  ahead  of  the  defense.  Naturally,  if  the  defense  is  set  this  can- 
not be  done.  In  a  fast-break  situation  the  attacking  team  outnumbers 
the  defense.  There  will  be  one  ahead  of  all  opponents,  or  two  against 
one,  three  against  two,  four  against  three,  etc.    Players  must  be  trained 
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:o  recognize  and  react  immediately  to  fast-break  situations.    The  suc- 
:ess  of  this  system,  will  depend  largely  upon  this  one  factor. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  procedure,  if  there  is  no 
ast-break  situation,  or  if  the  fast-break  fails  to  go  through  for  a  shot. 
3n  such  occasions,  and  there  will  be  many,  the  coach  must  give  the 
layers  some  sort  of  play  that  will  enable  the  team  to  get  the  ball 
hrough  the  defense.  In  other  words,  the  players  must  pass  back  and 
o  into  a  set-formation  or  into  some  deliberate  plan  of  attack  other 
han  the  fast-break  to  work  the  ball  into  scoring  territory.  Incidentally, 
his  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  developing  some  other  system 
o  supplement  the  fast-break  game.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses 
)f  the  fast-break  attack  is  the  tendency  of  inexperienced  players  to 
lash  down  the  floor  and  pass  or  kick  the  ball  out-of-bounds,  or  take 
wild  shot  at  the  basket.  Players  should  be  taught  to  pass  back  toward 
he  center  line  and  start  a  set  or  deliberate  plan  of  bringing  the  ball  in, 
f  they  fail  to  get  a  good  scoring  chance  on  the  fast-break.  There  are 
nany  set  formation  plays  and  Diagram  86  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
isable  example. 

In  Diagram  86,  guards  O4  and  O5  bring  the  ball  up  the  floor.  O4  is 
hown  with  the  ball  in  passing  distance  of  forward  O2.  Note  that  for- 
vards  O2  and  O3  have  gone  deep  to  the  corners  and  center  O1  has  sta- 
ioned  himself  close  to  the  end  out-of -bound  line.  O4  and  O5  go  in  no 
arther  than  necessary  and  keep  well  apart.  This  arrangement  opens 
lp  the  territory  around  the  foul  circle  which  is,  of  course,  valuable 
coring  territory.  O2,  since  the  ball  is  on  his  side  of  the  floor,  waits 
intil  O4  is  ready  to  pass  and  then  breaks  out  fast  toward  the  ball  and 
he  foul  line.  O3  watches  the  pass  to  O2,  and  times  his  break  toward 
he  foul  line.  Forwards  O2  and  O3  then  cross  in  the  vicinity  of  foul 
ine,  O2  going  inside  of  O3  and  passing  to  O3  if  O3  is  open.  This 
rossing  sets  up  a  natural  screen  by  O2  on  Os,s  guard,  and  should 
eave  O3  open  for  a  drive  to  the  basket  or  a  shot  from  the  vicinity  of 
he  foul  circle.  Center  O1  cuts  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  floor  from 
vhere  the  ball  is  passed  in,  thus  pulling  his  guard  with  him  and  open- 
ng  the  area  under  the  basket.  Moreover,  this  places  O1  in  position  to 
:ut  for  the  basket  or  follow-in.  Guard  O4  breaks  around  O2  after  the 
>ass.  O5  remains  in  the  rear  as  a  pass  receiver  if  the  original  play  is 
lot  successful. 

All  plays  of  this  type  can  be  worked  on  either  side  of  the  floor.  In 
his  particular  play  O1  can  vary  his  attack  by  breaking  out  to  the 
oul  line.  The  forwards  may  cross  or  fake  a  cut  from  the  side  lines  and 
hen  reverse  and  break  to  the  basket.    The  guards  may  pass  directly 
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to  the  forwards  or  to  the  center  who  returns  it  to  any  teammate 
breaking  for  the  basket. 

While  many  teams  have  been  guilty  of  loose  handling  of  the  ball 
there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  wild,  awkward,  hurried,  or  off-balance 
shots  when  using  the  fast-break  style  of  offense.  In  developing  this 
attack  the  coach  must  insist  that  his  players  shoot  only  after  their  feet 
are  set  and  their  bodies  are  properly  balanced.  It  is  certainly  poor 
basketball  to  relinquish  possession  of  the  ball  for  a  shot  at  the  basket, 
unless  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  scoring. 

The  Long  Pass  Fast  Break. — Diagram  83  shows  the  plan  for 
a  long  pass  type  of  fast  break.  O1  (usually  the  center,  but  it  could  be 
any  player)  remains  in  his  offensive  territory  and  does  not  come  down 
on  defense  when  team  X  has  the  ball.  As  soon  as  any  member  of 
team  O  recovers  the  ball  he  immediately  throws  a  long  pass  to  O1, 
who  cuts  forward  or  from  the  side  lines  for  the  pass  as  shown  by  the 
arrows.  He  should  try  to  advance  the  ball  as  far  as  his  guard  will 
permit.  Frequently,  he  will  be  able  to  take  medium  long  shots,  there- 
fore, he  should  be  able  to  make  baskets  from  middle  distant  positions 
on  the  floor.  As  soon  as  a  player  recovers  the  ball  and  passes  to  O1, 
his  teammates  should  make  a  quick  drive  toward  their  basket.  There- 
fore, if  O1  cannot  get  an  open  shot,  he  is  in  position  to  feed  the  ball 
to  his  teammates,  who  will  be  cutting  by  him  to  the  basket. 

This  long  pass  style  of  fast  break  is  popular  because  it  offers  a 
definite  receiver  to  whom  to  pass  as  soon  as  the  ball  is  recovered. 
Moreover,  the  ball  is  transferred  from  dangerous  defensive  territory 
into  easy  scoring  distance  with  one  long  pass. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  would  seem  advantageous  to  play  a  five  man 
attack  against  this  long  pass  game  and  leave  O1  unguarded  while  his 
opponents  had  possession  of  the  ball.  This  is  not  true,  however,  in 
actual  play.  The  inaccuracy  of  players  in  handling  the  ball,  and  their 
inability  to  score  every  time  they  shoot  results  in  their  losing  the  ball. 
This  offers  the  defense  many  opportunities  to  recover  possession  and 
with  one  long  pass  made  to  O1,  who  would  be  unguarded,  puts  him 
in  position  to  score  easily.  One  such  play  has  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  opposing  players  and  from  then  on  they  are  fearful  of  leav- 
ing O1  unguarded. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  long  pass  is  the  opportunity  it  gives 
01's  guard  to  intercept  the  ball.  O1  must  be  ever  alert  and  must  time 
his  break  for  the  pass.  Another  obvious  weakness,  if  the  long  pass  is 
intercepted,  is  the  fact  that  players  who  are  rushing  to  the  attack  are 
in  poor  position  to  return  to  defense  quickly. 
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The  Short  Pass  Style  of  Fast  Break.— Diagram  84  shows  the 

general  position  in  which  the  short  pass  style  of  fast-break  offense  is 

xecuted.    In  this  system  all  five  men  come  back  on  defense.    When 

he  ball  is  recovered  by  O1,  O4,  or  O5,  forwards  O2  and  O3  break  from 

he  basket  in  defensive  territory  toward  the  side  lines.    They  imme- 

iately  cut  back  to  the  center  of  the  floor,  cross  toward  the  opposite 

de  line  and  then  continue  the  drive  toward  their  basket.     As  the 

orwards  cut  they  should  watch  for  a  possible  pass  from  the  teammate 

who  has  the  ball.    If  one  of  the  forwards  recovers  the  ball  in  defensive 

erritory,  he  should  first  look  down  the  floor  for  an  open  teammate. 

n  case  he  finds  a  man  open  he  passes  and  cuts  on  the  line  as  shown. 

)n  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  no  one  open,  he  should  start  down  the 

oor  on  a  fast  dribble.    Players  must  learn  upon  recovering  the  ball 

lat  their  first  duty  is  to  look  down  the  floor  for  an  open  teammate. 

nexperienced  and  poorly  coached  players  frequently  make  the  fatal 

nistake  of  dribbling  first  and  looking  afterwards.    This  will  ruin  any 

ype  of  fast  break,  as  the  first  few  seconds  after  retrieving  the  ball  are 

le  most  important. 

Probably  some  explanation  should  be  given  for  teaching  the  for- 
wards to  follow  the  path  indicated  in  the  diagram  (Diagram  84).  For- 
wards are  taught  to  break  to  the  side  line  because  it  frees  them  from 
le  scramble  of  players  in  and  around  the  basket,  and  often  leaves 
lem  open  to  receive  a  pass.  Assuming  that  the  opposing  guards  are 
overing  closely,  the  crossing  maneuver  by  the  forwards  acts  as  a 
creen  and  places  the  forwards  between  their  guards  and  the  basket, 
ome  coaches,  however,  see  no  advantage  of  the  criss-cross,  therefore, 
hey  teach  the  forwards  to  break  straight  down  the  side  line  to  the 
asket.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  quickest  method  of  getting  players 
own  the  floor  and  may  be  more  effective  than  the  criss-cross  style  of 
ttack. 

The  dribble  style  of  fast  break  attack  is  shown  in  Diagram  85.  The 
uard  O5  takes  the  ball  off  the  backboard  and  passes  out  to  a  forward 
)3,  who,  in  turn,  passes  to  O2.  The  latter,  preferably  a  fine  dribbler, 
asser,  and  shooter,  dribbles  down  the  center  of  the  floor  as  far  as 
ossible.  Upon  reaching  a  defensive  opponent  O2  may  stop  and  shoot 
r  pass  to  the  other  forward  O3  or  to  the  center  O1,  who  have  cut 
:raight  down  either  side  to  the  basket.  O1  will  probably  be  slightly 
head  of  the  dribbler,  O3  doubtless  will  be  slightly  behind.  If  either 
f  these  passes  or  a  shot  for  the  basket  are  impossible,  O2  can  pivot 
nd  pass  back  to  O4  who  acts  as  a  trailer,  or  to  O5  who  comes  up 
cross  the  center  line. 
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The  short  pass  fast  break  is  most  confusing  to  the  opposition,  but  it 
takes  considerably  more  ball  handling  by  the  players.  In  this  offense 
there  is  no  one  definite  player  to  whom  to  pass,  so  all  players  must 
play  "heads  up"  ball.  All  five  players  are  guards  when  the  opposing 
team  has  the  ball,  and  each  player  is  responsible  for  the  recovery  of 
the  ball.  When  the  ball  is  recovered  all  five  players  are  expected  to 
be  able  to  score,  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

The  important  factors  in  training  a  team  for  the  fast  break  style 
of  offense  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Individual  players  must  be  well  drilled  in  the  fundamentals  of  foot- 
work, passing,  and  shooting. 

2.  Players  must  recognize  when  they  have  a  fast  break  situation. 

3.  Players  should  be  drilled  to  break  immediately  for  their  basket  when 
they  see  the  ball  has  been  recovered  by  any  one  of  their  teammates. 

4.  The  player  recovering  the  ball  should  first  look  down  the  floor  for 
an  open  teammate.  If  no  teammate  is  open,  he  may  advance  the  ball  on  a 
fast  dribble  until  stopped  by  the  defense  or  until  a  teammate  gets  into 
position  to  receive  a  pass. 

5.  Players  should  keep  possession  of  the  ball  and  shoot  only  when  the 
chances  of  success  are  high.  The  other  team  cannot  score,  if  your  team 
has  the  ball. 

6.  If  conditions  do  not  warrant  a  fast  break,  offensive  players  should  go 
immediately  into  some  other  plan  of  advancing  the  ball. 

Set  Formation  of  Deliberate  Type  of  Offense. — The  deliberate, 
slow-break  style  of  basketball  was  first  used  and  originated  by  the  early 
professional  basketball  teams.  This  type  of  game  was  found  to  be 
very  effective  against  a  man-to-man  defense  and  it  also  conserved  the 
energy  of  the  players.  In  recent  years  this  attack  has  been  adopted  by 
high  school,  college,  and  independent  teams  and  has  proved  its  merit. 

A  set  formation  style  of  offense  is  conservative  basketball  when 
compared  to  the  fast  break  game.  The  players  move  more  slowly 
and  deliberately  except  at  opportune  times,  when  they  cut  or  break 
sharply.  Even  though  the  players  move  more  deliberately,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  makes  the  game  less  interesting,  provided,  of  course,  the 
system  is  played  correctly.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  evidenced 
by  the  crowds  which  still  turn  out  to  witness  a  few  famous  old  pro- 
fessional basketball  teams,  whose  players  have  all  passed  their  prime. 
These  teams  continue  to  play  winning  and  interesting  basketball,  using 
largely  the  set-formation  style  of  offense  which  they  perfected  years  ago. 

Set  formation  or  slow-break  offense  is  mechanical  basketball  in 
which  players  are  drilled  upon  a  "pattern"  until  a  series  of  plays  are 
perfected.    This  deliberate  type  of  game  involves  short  snappy  passes 
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with  the  major  emphasis  on  possession  and  control  of  the  ball,  until 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  easy  shot  at  the  bas\et.  "Star"  players 
are  not  absolutely  essential  for  the  success  of  this  offense  although 
each  player  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  fundamental  footwork. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  style  of  play  depends  upon  weaving  to 
reate  screens,  on  cuts  or  quick  starts,  on  pivots,  reverses,  feints,  sharp 
hanges  of  direction,  and  the  ability  to  make  every  move  and  step 
ount.  Because  of  the  mechanical  feature  of  this  attack,  it  eliminates 
some  player  initiative,  and  stresses  the  mechanical  unity  of  all  five  men. 
Individual  initiative  will  be  increased,  however,  if  a  series  of  play  pos- 
ibilities  are  built  around  each  "pattern"  or  formation.  If  the  first  play 
does  not  succeed,  the  player  automatically  turns  to  some  other  pos- 
ibility. 

The  Two-In-and-Three-Out  Formation. — The  two-in-and- 
hree-out  (2-3)  formation  is  shown  in  Diagrams  87,  88  and  89.  Dia- 
gram 87  shows  O3  scieening  for  O1  on  the  inside  while  On,  after  pass- 
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Diagram  87. — A  play  using  the  two-in-      Diagram  88. — Another  play  from  the 
_and-three-out      (2-3)      formation     and      two-in-and-three-out     (2-3)     formation 
showing  inside  and  outside  screening.  featuring  inside  screening. 

ing  to  O2,  cuts  outside.  O2  may  pass  to  O1,  O5,  or  O3  if  the  defense 
switches  slowly.    It  may  be  necessary  for  O2  to  pass  back  to  O4. 

In  Diagram  88  O4  and  O3  screen  on  the  inside  for  O1  and  O2  re- 
spectively. O5  will  frequently  find  one  of  his  four  teammates  open  on 
the  screen  or  the  switch. 

The  men  in  the  corners  may  screen  for  each  other  as  indicated  in 
Diagram  89.  O3  passes  to  O4  and  screens  for  him.  O4  dribbles  down 
the  center  and  passes  to  O2,  who  is  freed  by  the  screening  of  O1. 
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The  pivot  style  of  offense,  or  the  three-in-and-two-out  attack,  which 
was  proving  to  be  quite  popular  until  the  rules  committee  undertook 
to  curtail  the  play,  is  another  form  of  the  deliberate  set-formation  of 
fense.  The  pivot  can  still  be  used  although  it  is  not  as  effective  a: 
formerly. 

The  Three-In-and-Two-Out  Formation. — The  three-in-and- 
two-out  (3-2)  formation  usually  features  a  pivot  man.    In  Diagram  90 


Diagram  89. — A  play  from  the  two-in- 

and-three-out  (2-3)  formation,  showing 

how  the  men  in  the  corners  may  screen 

for  each  other. 


Diagram  90. — The  three-in-and-two-ou 

(3-2)     formation,     featuring    a     pivo 

man,  Qlm 


Diagram   91.— Another  play  from  the      Diagram  92.— A  play  from  the  tlircc- 

thnc  in-and  two  out      (3-2)     formation       in-and-two-out     (3-2)     formation    with 

with  O,  and  Oa   screening  for  O.^  and       the  movements  of  (),  and  ();}  and  the 

Oj    screening    for    Q2.  movements    of    ()2    and    O5    creating 

screens. 
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01  acts  as  pivot.  O4  passes  to  O3  who,  in  turn,  passes  to  O2  just  as  the 
latter  cuts  by  O1  creating  a  screen.  O2  may  be  free  to  dribble  in  for  a 
basket  or  he  may  pass  to  O1  or  O4.  If  none  of  these  possibilities  ma- 
terializes, he  may  turn  and  pass  back  to  O3  or  O5. 

Diagram  91  is  a  similar  play.  O4  screens  for  O5,  O1  screens  for  O2, 
and  O5  cuts  outside  O3  creating  a  screen.  The  pass  is  from  0°  to  O3 
to  O2  and  back  again  to  0°. 

In  Diagram  92  the  movements  of  O1  and  O3  have  created  a  screen 
as  has  also  the  break  of  O5  outside  O2.    The  pass  is  from  0°  to  O2  to 


Diagram  93. — This  illustrates  the  pivot 

play  with  the  forwards  crossing  in  front 

of  the  pivot  man. 


Diagram  94. — Another  play  from  the 
3-2  formation. 


03  and  back  to  O5.    After  screening  O1  cuts  for  the  basket.    O3  may 
be  free  to  dribble  in  for  a  shot. 

Diagram  93  illustrates  the  pivot  play  with  the  forwards  crossing  in 
front  of  the  pivot  man,  O1,  after  he  has  received  a  pass  from  0\  O1 
has  many  possibilities.  He  may  pass  to  O2  as  he  cuts  by  or  he  may 
fake  to  O2  and  pass  to  O3.  He  may  fake  to  either  or  both  and  then 
turn  and  shoot  or  dribble  in  for  a  shot  on  either  side.    He  may  pass  to 

04  or  fake  to  O4  and  shoot  or  pass  back  to  O5. 

In  Diagram  94  O4  passes  to  O3,  who  passes  to  O2  as  he  cuts  by  the 
pivot,  O1.  O2  dribbles  across  and  stops,  pivots,  and  passes  back  to  O3, 
crossing  behind  him.  Unless  the  defense  is  adept  at  switching,  O2,  O3, 
and  O4  may  be  free  for  a  shot.    Even  O1  should  be  free  momentarily. 

Diagram  95  shows  an  out-of-bounds  play  which  works  on  the  same 
principle. 
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These  "patterns"  indicate  the  unlimited  possibilities  for  screening! 

and  freeing  teammates  for  a  shot  at  the  basket. 

The  pivot  man  should  be  al 
large  rugged  individual  withl 
fine  ball  handling  ability,  whol 
can     think     accurately     and 
quickly.  By  placing  this  player| 
in  scoring  territory  his  advan- 
tage of  size  usually  makes  him 
an  easy  passing  target  in  get- 
ting the  ball  into  scoring  terri- 
tory.   After  the  pivot  man  has 
received    the    ball    the    other 
players  drive  around  him,  ac- 
cording to  a  planned  system  of 
cuts  toward  the  basket,  in  an 
attempt    to    screen   off   their 
guards.    The  pivot  man  must 

develop  the  ability  to  see  and  pass  to  any  teammate  who  succeeds  in 

freeing  himself  for  a  shot.     Moreover,  he  must  be  a  scoring  threat 

himself. 


Diagram  95. — This  diagram  illustrates 
an  out-of-bounds  play  featuring  a 
criss-cross  of  "split  buck"  in  front  of  02. 


Diagram     96. — This     illustrates     the 
movements  of  03  in  the  Figure  8  at- 
tack. See  diagrams  97,  98,  99,  100,  101, 
and    102. 


Diagram    97. — A   continuation   of   the 
Figure  8  attack. 


The  Figure  8  Attack. — The  Figure  8  attack  stresses  rapid  and 
continuous  motion  of  all  fiwc  men  and  the  ball.    If  the  ball  is  advanced 
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m  the  right  side  of  the  court,  the  men  move  clock-wise,  while  on  the 
eft  side  they  maneuver  in  counter  clock-wise  fashion. 

In  this  attack,  as  in  any  offense,  the  passer  cuts  either  inside  of  the 


Diagram   98.— A   continuation   of   the      Diagram   99.— A   continuation   of   the 
Figure  8  attack.  Figure  8  attack. 

receiver  or  he  breaks  around  him  on  the  outside.  The  man  with  the 
ball  should  watch  for  chances  to  pass  to  teammates  in  any  position  on 
the  floor.    The  letters  in  the  diagrams  represent  the  fixed  positions 

e:  f  d      e  v  d 


Diagram   100.— A  continuation  of  the      Diagram   ioi—  A  continuation  of  the 
Figure  8  attack.  Figure  8  attack. 

from  which  players  may  operate  in  a  less  complicated  variation  of  the 
Figure  8  attack.  These  maneuvers  may  be  done  from  a  3-2  or  a  2-3 
formation. 
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In  Diagram  96  O3  passes  to  O5  in  the  B  position  and  breaks  toward 
the  right  side  of  the  basket  F,  as  he  watches  for  a  pass  back  from  O 
O5  can  then  pass  to  O4  and  break  toward  the  left  side  of  the  basket  F 
(Diagram  97).  As  he  comes  into  the  foul  circle  O2  should  feint  a  cut 
to  the  basket  or  the  foul  line  and  then  break  out  to  position  B.  Mean- 
while O3  moves  over  to  the  D  corner  (Diagram  98),  watching  always 
for  a  pass  into  his  corner  or  a  chance  to  cut  for  the  basket  or  follow 
a  shot. 

As  O2  comes  up  to  position  B  O4  passes  to  him  (Diagram  98)  and 
cuts  to  the  right  side  of  the  basket  just  as  O3  had  done  a  few  moments 

before.  O1  should  now  feint  a  cut 
to  the  basket  or  foul  line,  as  O4 
enters  the  foul  circle,  and  then 
break  out  of  the  E  corner  to  posi- 
tion A.  This  is  the  same  maneu 
ver  O2  made  on  the  other  side  or 
the  floor. 

O2  now  passes  to  O1  (Dia- 
gram 99)  and  immediately  cuts 
toward  the  left  side  of  the  basket 
as  O5  had  done  before  him.  0; 
now  breaks  out  to  the  B  posi- 
tion as  O2  dashes  in  toward  the 
basket.  At  the  same  time  O5 
moves  to  E  and  O1  to  A  (Dia- 
gram 99). 

Player  O3  is  now  in  position  to 
handle  the  ball  again.  He  passes 
to  O5  at  position  A  and  cuts  to  the 
basket  (Diagram  101).  O3  con- 
tinues on  to  positions  E,  A,  F,  D,  B,  F,  etc.  The  other  players  man- 
euver in  a  similar  route.    (Diagram  101). 

Players  must  learn  to  interrupt  the  rotation  to  return  the  ball  to 
the  original  passer  or  for  a  scoring  attempt.  The  man  with  the  ball 
must  watch  every  teammate  at  all  times  for  this  rapid  movement  of 
players  and  ball  will  cause  many  an  opening  for  a  shot  from  the  floor 
or  a  cut  to  the  basket. 

Other  variations  of  the  Figure  8  attack  might  be  shown.  In  Dia- 
gram 102  for  example,  the  three  men  out  near  the  center  line  weave  in 
a  Figure  8  while  O1  and  O2  watch  for  opportunities  to  cut  for  the 
basket.  Incidentally,  this  is  a  very  effective  delayed  or  "stall"  attack 
when  waiting  for  the  gun  in  the  final  moments  of  a  close  game. 


Diagram  102. — A  variation  of  the  Fig- 
ure 8  attack.  The  three  men  out  near 
the  center  line  weave  in  a  figure  8 
while  Oi  and  02  watch  for  opportuni- 
ties to  cut  for  the  basket.  This  may 
be  used  effectively  as  a  delayed  or 
"stall"  attack  in  the  final  moments  of 
a  close  game. 
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If  the  use  of  set-formation  is  decided  upon,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member and  to  stress  the  following  points: 

1.  The  play  must  be  safe  and  conservative,  i.e.,  control  the  ball. 

2.  Plays  must  be  selected  carefully.  Use  no  more  plays  than  absolutely 
necessary.    Select  plays  for  their  simplicity  and  effectiveness. 

3.  Drill,  drill,  DRILL  to  perfect  plays. 

4.  Ball  handling  and  footwork  are  the  foundations  of  this  style  of  play. 

5.  Keep  the  ball  moving  continuously  and  rapidly.  This  makes  the 
game  more  effective  and  at  the  same  time  more  interesting  and  colorful  to 
spectators. 


The  Delayed  Attack. — Before  the  ten  second  rule  was  adopted, 
there  was  also  the  delayed  style  of  attack  in  which  a  team  with  the 
lead  remained  in  the  back  court  to  draw  out  the  defense  and  then  at- 
tempted to  get  behind  it.  This  delayed  attack  at  its  best  was  the  highest 
development  the  attack  has  ever  attained.  It  required  five  highly 
skilled  players  to  execute  it  and  it  demanded  five  equally  effective  de- 
fensive players  to  break  it  up.  A  weakling  on  attack  or  defense  was 
soon  "shown  up"  in  this  style  because  the  play  covered  the  entire  floor. 
It  was  interesting  and  exciting  to  watch  if  the  defense  came  out,  al- 
though it  was  highly  dangerous  if  the  players  were  not  adept  in  the 
fundamentals  of  passing,  feinting,  dribbling,  starts,  stops,  and  turns. 

Unfortunately,  some  coaches  would  not  permit  their  teams  to  go 
out  after  their  opponents  even  when  behind  in  the  score.  If  playing 
a  stronger  team  they  reasoned  they  would  rather  lose  by  one  or  two 
points  than  by  one  or  two  dozen  points.  The  rules  should  place  the 
"burden  of  proof"  on  the  team  that  is  behind  in  the  score.  But  the 
rule-makers  thought  differently  and  adopted  the  ten  second  rule  which 
requires  the  team  in  possession  of  the  ball,  regardless  of  the  score,  to 
move  the  attack  across  the  center  line  within  ten  seconds.  As  a  result 
of  this  rule  the  greater  part  of  the  game  is  played  in  one-half  of  an 
area  which,  on  many  basketball  courts,  is  already  too  small  for  a  non- 
contact  game  composed  of  ten  rapidly  moving  boys. 

The  delayed  attack  can  still  be  used  to  a  limited  extent,  however, 
after  crossing  the  center  line.  If  the  attacking  team  merely  passes  the 
ball  around  out  near  the  center  line  without  attempting  to  score,  it 
has  the  same  effect  as  the  forward  pass  or  the  field  goal  has  in  football. 
It  opens  up  the  game  by  spreading  the  defense  and  by  causing  it  to 
come  out  after  the  ball,  especially  if  the  defending  team  is  behind  in 
the  score.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  delayed  or  "stall" 
attacks  employs  three  men  weaving  in  a  figure  eight  and  creating 
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screens  near  the  center  line  while  two  men  look  for  openings  to 
break  for  the  basket.    (Diagram  102). 

Jump-Ball  and  Out-of-Bound  Plays.— Simplicity  should  be 
the  keynote  of  every  play.  The  fancy  and  intricate  scoring  plays 
usually  look  good  on  paper  but  prove  to  be  poor  in  actual  play. 
Against  weak  opposition  a  team  may  be  able  to  take  the  ball  from  the 
tip  and  score,  but  scoring  from  the  jump-ball  play  seldom  happens 
against  strong  opposition.  The  more  complicated  the  plays  the  less 
effective  they  are  likely  to  be  against  major  competition.  Tipping  for 
possession  only  rather  than  attempting  to  score  from  jump  balls  has 
come  to  be  the  common  practice. 

Timing  is  a  most  important  factor  in  any  play  but  especially  in 
jump-ball  plays.  The  jumper  must  be  able  to  time  his  jump  with  the 
toss  of  the  ball  by  the  referee.  Effective  jumping  is  complicated  be- 
cause no  two  referees  toss  the  ball  exactly  alike.  Teammates  must 
use  excellent  judgment  in  timing  their  break  for  the  tip.  They  must 
learn  to  start  quickly  and  get  the  ball,  while  it  is  at  the  highest  point 
in  the  air.  Over-anxiousness  on  the  part  of  a  player  who  is  to  receive 
the  tip  greatly  lessens  his  chances  of  getting  the  ball.  If  he  creeps 
toward  the  jumpers  before  the  tip,  he  gives  away  his  intentions  and 
also  limits  the  space  needed  to  make  the  sudden  start  which  may  free 
him  from  his  guard. 

The  number  of  jump-ball  plays  necessary  for  the  average  team 
varies  with  the  judgment  of  the  coach.  One  coach  of  recognized 
ability  has  had  only  one  team  in  his  last  fifteen  years  of  coaching 
which  used  more  than  two  jump-ball  plays.  The  one  exception  was 
a  team  with  four  jump-ball  plays  developed  around  an  unusually  large 
team  which  invariably  controlled  the  tip. 

Following  are  a  few  types  of  simple  jump-ball  plays  which  have 
been  used  successfully  by  players  who  are  well  drilled  on  timing  their 
breaks  with  the  jump  and  tip. 

In  Diagram  103  the  forward  O2  comes  in  for  the  tip  and  Or>  (guard) 
breaks  around  outside  and  takes  the  pass  from  O2.  O5  usually  does 
not  leave  his  defensive  position  on  this  play  until  he  is  certain  that  O2 
has  possession  of  the  ball.  O '  can  pass  to  O3  cutting  for  the  basket  or 
he  can  dribble  the  ball  in  for  a  shot.  O2  can  make  the  pass  directly 
to  O3  if  he  happens  to  get  open  before  Or'  gets  around  O2. 

The  play  as  shown  in  Diagram  104  is  an  effective  screen  play  for  the 
jumper.    O1  (center)  tips  the  ball  to  O2.    O3  has,  in  the  meanwhile,  j 
come  up  and  stationed  himself  along  the  side  of  and  three  feet  from 
the  center  X1.    As  soon  as  O1  lands  after  the  tip  he  cuts  for  the  basket. 
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The  guard  X1  is  screened  by  O3  and  O1  may  be  free  to  score  after 
receiving  a  pass  from  O2. 

In  Diagram  105  O4  (guard)  cuts  close  to  the  center,  takes  the  tip 


Diagram  103. — A  jump-ball  play. 


Diagram  104. — A  jump-ball  play  show- 
ing an  effective  screen  for  the  jumper. 


md  passes  to  O2  (forward),  who  has  faked  forward  and  then  cut  for 

:he  basket.  With  proper  timing  O4  can  make  a  pass  to  O2  going  into 

:he  basket  while  he  (O4)  is  still 

ip  in  the  air  with  the  ball.    Note 

Jiat  O3  stays  out  of  the  play  and 

:omes  back  to  cover  on  defense  in 

ivent  of  the  loss  of  the  tip. 

Many  simple  and  effective 
}lays  can  be  used  from  these  and 
)ther  formations.  It  will  be  evi- 
lent  that  these  three  plays  can 
)e  worked  from  one  type  of  for- 
nation. 

Successful  control  of  the  ball 
it  the  jump  requires  timing,  fast 
tarting,  hard  driving,  and  getting 
lp  into  the  air  after  the  ball.  The 
umper  should  use  his  finger  tips  on  the  ball  and  push  rather  than 
ilap  the  ball  to  the  desired  spot. 

Teams  should  be  equipped  with  two  sets  of  jump-ball   signals. 


Diagram  105. — Another  jump-ball  play. 
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Then  if  it  is  suspected  that  the  opponents  know  the  signals  the  second 
set  can  be  used.  Signals  may  be  changed  at  quarters,  the  half,  or 
during  time-outs  with  such  frequency  that  opponents  should  never  be 
able  to  anticipate  where  the  ball  is  going  unless  the  jumper  or  other 
players  give  it  away  by  looks  or  actions.  The  forwards  are  usually  in 
the  best  position  to  give  signals. 

Out-of-Bound  Plays. — Out-of-bound  plays  are  recommended 
highly  by  some  coaches,  while  others  contend  that  time  spent  drilling 
on  them  is  wasted.  One  or  two  clever,  workable  out-of-bound  plays 
to  use  occasionally,  in  offensive  territory,  should  be  an  asset  rather  than 
a  liability  to  any  team.  It  is  timing  again  which  is  the  essential  factor 
in  the  successful  working  of  an  out-of-bounds  play.  Every  player 
involved  must  be  at  his  particular  place  at  the  proper  time.  Against 
strong  opposition  an  out-of-bounds  play  will  seldom  work  for  more 
than  one  or  two  baskets  and  for  that  reason  the  time  spent  drilling  on 
out-of-bounds  plays  should  be  governed  accordingly.  Diagrams  106 
and  107  show  two  workable  plays  which  should  not  require  an  un- 
usual amount  of  drill. 

Diagram  106  shows  an  out-of-bounds  play  from  the  side  line.  O2,  a 
skillful  shooter,  should  take  the  ball  out-of-bounds.    O3  cuts  toward 


Diagram   106. — An  out-of-bounds  play    Diagram   107. — An  out-of-bounds  pi 
from  the  side  line.  from  the  end  line. 

the  ball  and  calls  for  the  pass  but  he  actually  attempts  to  screen  02'j 
guard  while  calling  for  the  ball  to  divert  attention.  In  the  meantime 
O1  stationed  near  the  foul  circle  breaks  toward  O2  and  receives  the  ba| 
high  in  the  air.  Immediately  after  making  the  pass  O2  cuts  unguardec 
for  the  basket  and  receives  the  return  pass  from  O1. 
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Diagram  107  shows  a  play  with  the  ball  out-of-bounds  at  the  end  of 
the  floor  under  the  basket.  Two  large  players,  O1  and  O3,  station 
themselves  on  the  foul  line  shoulder  to  shoulder  facing  the  man  with 
the  ball  and  bent  over  with  hands  resting  on  their  knees.  O4  takes 
his  position  directly  behind  O1  and  O3  and  he  stands  so  close  that  he 
nearly  touches  them.  By  taking  this  position  O4  forces  his  guard  to 
stand  either  on  his  right  or  left  side.  If  the  guard  chooses  to  stand  on 
his  left,  O4  should  break  to  the  right  toward  the  basket  and  receive  a 
bounce  pass  from  O2.  O4  would  break  to  the  left,  if  his  guard  were 
stationed  on  his  right.  If  the  guard  were  to  choose  to  stand  back  of 
his  teammates  who  are  guarding  O1  and  O3,  then  O4  would  merely 
take  one  or  more  steps  back  from  O1  and  O3,  receive  a  lob  pass  from 
O2  and  make  an  open  set  shot  for  the  basket. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  basic  fundamental  essential  to  successful  in- 
dividual offense? 

2.  Why  have  the  authors  so  frequently  stressed  the  importance  of  possession 
of  the  ball? 

3.  What  are  the  two  main  styles  of  offense  discussed  in  the  text?  What 
variations  are  possible  for  each? 

4.  What  single  type  or  combination  of  attacks  do  you  consider  most 
effective?  Most  popular  with  coaches?  Most  interesting  to  players  and 
spectators  ? 

5.  List  the  advantages  and  weaknesses  of  the  fast-break  offense.  The  slow- 
break  offense. 

6.  Diagram  a  plan  of  fast-break  attack.  A  series  of  plays  from  a  set  forma- 
tion.   A  jump-ball  play.    An  out-of-bounds  play. 

7.  Is  the  long  pass  game  feasible  for  the  average  high  school  team? 

8.  What  style  or  styles  of  attack  would  you  teach  a  team  composed  of  three 
tall  men  and  two  fast  men  of  average  height  all  of  whom  are  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  passing,  shooting,  dribbling,  individual 
defense,  etc.? 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  The  short  pass  criss-cross  attack  is  the  oldest  organized  attack 

in  basketball. 
T    F      2.  Few  successful  coaches  ever  attempt  to  teach  more  than  one 

style  of  attack. 
T    F      3.  One  disadvantage  of  the  long  pass  attack  is  that  it  is  too  slow 

in  getting  the  ball  out  of  the  danger  zone  near  the  opponent's 

basket. 
T    F      4.  Offensive  plays  in  a  deliberate  attack  should  be  executed  with 

great  speed  when  once  started. 
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T    F      5.  A  well  planned  attack  breeds  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 

offensive  players. 
T    F      6.  The  proper  tactics  against  a  strong  defense  may  be  a  fast  break- 
ing attack  which  keeps  the  game  wide  open. 
T    F      7.  The  long  pass  attack  requires  less  accurate  passing  than  the 

short  pass  game. 
T    F      8.  "Set"  plays  in  basketball  have  a  tendency  to  become  too  artificial 

or  mechanical. 
T    F      9.  It  is  not  advisable  to  teach  a  variety  of  plays  from  the  same 

formation. 
T    F    10.  One  disadvantage  of  the  slow-break  offense  is  that  it  allows  the 

opposing  defense  to  get  set. 
T    F    11.  An  ideal  attack  in  basketball  should  include  a  fast  break  offense, 

a  deliberate  offense,  and  a  delayed  offense. 
T    F    12.  A  slow  deliberate  attack  is  likely  to  be  the  best  offense  to  use 

against  a  strong  defense. 
T    F    13.  A  well-coached  team  should  attempt  to  keep  possession  of  the 

ball  more  than  half  of  the  forty  minutes  playing  time. 
T    F     14.  It  is  easier  to  keep  control  and  possession  of  the  ball  in  a  fast 

breaking  attack  than  in  a  deliberate  type  of  offense. 
T    F    15.  A  successful  basketball  team  should  have  at  least  ten  jump-ball 

plays. 
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BASKETBALL    DRILLS 


Drills  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  establish- 
ing correct  habits  in  performing  the  fundamentals  of  basketball.  No 
truly  great  player  ever  became  a  "star"  without  spending  many  hours 
in  mastering  all  the  fundamentals  of  the  game. 

In  selecting  drills  for  players  there  are  three  things  to  keep  in 
mind:  first,  the  drill  should  provide  the  proper  execution  of  funda- 
mentals; second,  it  should  match  game  conditions  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible; and  third,  it  should  be  interesting  and  enjoyable.  For  the  best 
results  these  drills  must  not  be  made  a  drudgery.  Fielders  wishing  to 
play  baseball  will  chase  fly  balls  as  long  as  someone  will  hit  to  them. 
Golfers  who  desire  to  improve  their  game,  practice  hours  at  a  time 
mastering  one  particular  stroke.  In  basketball,  as  in  other  sports, 
players  will  work  diligently  to  improve  their  game  if  the  practice 
they  are  permitted  or  required  to  do  is  enjoyable. 

The  following  drills  have  been  chosen  with  the  three  points  in 
mind  which  were  stated  above.  They  have  been  widely  used  and  have 
been  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

KEY  TO  DRILLS 

O1,  O2,  O3,  O4,  and  O5    —Offensive  players 
X1,  X2,  X3,  X4,  and  X5    -Defensive  players 

—  —  —  — . — Pass  or  shot 

'  — Path  of  player 

BASKET  SHOOTING  DRILLS 

Game  of  "21". — Players  start  this  game  by  taking  long  shots  be- 
hind line  as  shown  in  Diagram  108  (or  from  any  distance  which  the 
coach  wishes  to  use).  After  the  long  shot  is  attempted,  the  player 
follows  in  to  retrieve  the  ball  for  a  short  shot,  which  he  shoots  from 
the  spot  where  he  catches  the  ball.  Successful  long  shots  count  two 
points  and  short  ones  one  point.    The  first  player  to  get  21  points  wins. 

Additional  rules  may  be  made  to  make  the  game  more  interesting. 
A  player  may  be  required  to  score  a  long  shot  before  any  points  can 
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be  counted.  Another  common  rule  requires  the  winner  to  finish  th< 
game  by  making  a  long  shot.  A  third  rule  may  require  the  shooter 
to  catch  the  ball  on  the  follow-in  before  it  touches  the  floor  or  goes 
out  of  bounds.  The  game  may  be  played  by  individuals  or  by  dividing 
the  squad  into  groups  of  two  or  more  players. 

Game  of  Zone  Shooting. — The  six  zones  may  be  laid  out  with 
chalk  lines  as  shown  (Diagram  109).  Players  begin  the  game  by  shoot- 
ing at  the  basket  from  either  zone  1  or  zone  6.  In  order  to  move  for- 
ward from  zone  6  or  backward  from  zone  1,  the  contestants  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  certain  number  of  baskets  in  succession  from  each 
zone.    That  is,  in  zone  1  the  player  may  be  required  to  make  six  bas- 


Diagram  108. — The  game  of  "21."  The      Diagram     109. — The     zone     shooting 
players  shoot  from  behind  the  line,  then      drill.    Contestants  are  required  to  make 
follow  in  to  retrieve  the  ball.  a  certain  number  of  baskets  in  succes- 

sion from  each  zone. 

kets  in  succession  in  order  to  move  back  to  zone  2.  In  zone  2  five 
baskets  in  succession  may  be  required,  zone  3  then  would  require  four 
baskets,  the  fourth  zone  three  baskets,  the  fifth  zone  two  baskets,  and 
zone  6  only  one  basket.  The  first  player  to  work  his  way  through  all 
zones  is  the  winner. 

Basketball  Golf. — The  coach  should  mark  spots  representing 
holes  wherever  he  wishes  to  place  them  (Diagram  no)  by  using 
small  strips  of  adhesive  tape.  The  player  must  shoot  until  he  hits  the 
basket  from  the  holes  as  marked.  Every  shot  which  the  player  takes, 
whether  the  basket  is  made  or  missed,  must  be  counted,  and  the  player 
cannot  advance  until  he  has  made  the  basket.  The  object  of  this 
game,  like  golf,  is  to  see  who  can  make  the  round  in  the  least  number 
of  shots. 
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"5"  Ahead  {Medium-Long  and  Long  Shot  Practice)  .—This  in- 
teresting game  is  played  by  dividing  players  into  two  groups  of  two 
or  more  players  on  each  side.  Four  players  on  a  side  is  recommended, 
although  more  may  be  used.  Each  group  has  a  ball.  A  boundary  line 
is  established  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Diagram  in.  The  players 
in  each  group  must  shoot  from  behind  this  line.  Each  time  that  a 
player  scores  from  behind  this  line,  it  counts  one  point  for  his  side. 
The  players  of  each  group  alternate  shooting  at  the  basket.  The  side 
first  to  get  five  points  ahead  wins  the  game.  The  score  may  be  kept 
easily  by  each  group.  The  team  which  is  ahead  should  always  an- 
nounce "one  ahead,"  "two  ahead,"  and  so  forth  each  time  it  scores. 


Diagram  iio. — The  game  or  drill  called 

basketball  golf.    The  player  must  shoot 

until  he  hits  the  basket  from  each  hole 

as  marked. 


Diagram  hi. — The  game  "5  Ahead" 

presents  interesting  practice  in  long  and 

medium-long  shooting. 


The  side  which  is  behind  will  always  have  a  minus  one,  two,  etc., 
points,  depending,  of  course,  upon  how  many  points  their  opponents 
are  ahead.  When  the  team  behind  scores,  each  side  subtracts  one  from 
its  score,  and  when  the  team  ahead  scores  each  team  adds  one.  In  this 
way  the  counting  need  never  go  beyond  the  count  of  five. 

Short  Shot  Drill. — In  this  drill  the  coach  controls  the  ball  under 
the  basket  (Diagram  112).  Players  in  line  cut  for  the  basket.  The 
coach  may  pass  directly  to  the  player  for  an  under-basket  shot  or  toss 
the  ball  up  into  the  air  for  a  tip-in  shot  or  throw  the  ball  against  the 
bank-board  for  a  rebound  shot.  The  player  shoots  until  the  basket  is 
made.  The  line  should  be  used  from  both  sides  and  the  center  of  the 
floor. 
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Note:  It  is  important  that  the  coach  be  present  when  players  use 
the  drills.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  two  games,  "Game  of  21" 
and  "5  Ahead."  These  two  drills  provide  fine  competitive  shooting, 
with  much  of  the  same  stress  and  hurrying  as  in  game  conditions. 
The  coach  should  be  on  hand  to  see  that  all  shooting  is  done  funda- 
mentally correct  and  that  the  ball  is  handled  properly  at  all  times. 

Foul  Shooting  Drills. — Coaches  have  wide  and  varied  opinions 
concerning  the  proper  way  to  practice  foul  shots.  Many  coaches  advo- 
cate shooting  at  least  fifty  fouls  at  every  practice.  Others  have  no 
minimum  and  let  the  players  shoot  any  number  they  desire.    Some 


Diagram  112. — A  short  shot  drill  with    Diagram    113. — This    diagram    shows 
the  coach  controlling  the  ball  under  the    the    positions    for    the    rotating    foul 
basket.  shooting  drill. 


coaches  require  all  players  to  use  one  definite  form  while  other  coaches 
seldom  change  or  correct  the  shooter's  form. 

It  is  suggested  again  that  the  foul  shot  drills  as  well  as  other  drills 
will  be  most  effective  and  efficient  if  made  enjoyable  and  as  near  like 
game  conditions  as  possible. 

Rotating  Foul  Drill. — Five  players  are  used  at  each  basket;  one 
player  takes  his  position  at  foul  line  and  the  other  four  players  take 
positions  along  foul  line  as  shown.  The  player  at  foul  line  will  shoot 
five  shots.  Any  shot  which  the  shooter  misses  will  be  followed  in  by 
O2  and  O*,  while  X1  and  X2  will  attempt  to  get  control  of  the  ball.  As 
soon  as  O1  shoots  his  five  fouls,  players  will  rotate  clockwise  (Diagram 
113),  O1  will  take  X"s  position,  X1  will  move  to  O2,  O2  to  X2,  X2 
to  O3,  and  O3  goes  to  the  foul  line  for  his  shots. 
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Blind  Shooting. — A  player  stands  at  the  foul  line  and  after 
aking  a  look  at  the  basket  closes  his  eyes  as  he  shoots.  Since  players 
ihould  try  to  shoot  each  foul  shot  exactly  alike,  the  closing  of  the  eyes 
ends  to  help  establish  the  motor  reflex  habits  of  the  player. 


DRILLS  FOR  PASSING 

Pass  Across  Circle. — In  this  drill  (Diagram  114)  players  stand 
md  pass  to  one  another  as  the  coach  calls  the  type  of  pass  to  use.  Have 
he  player  pass  to  a  man  across  from  him  and  not  to  either  of  the  adja- 
:ent  men.  This  is  a  very  simple  drill  but  it  allows  the  coach  to  watch 
11  players  and  correct  defects  in  the  execution  of  any  pass  that  he  may 
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Diagram    114. — A  pass-across-the-circle       Diagram  115. — This  drill  is  known  as 
drill.  the  Wisconsin  criss-cross. 

wish  his  players  to  make,  such  as  chest,  bounce,  hook,  underhand, 
tap,  etc. 

Wisconsin  Criss-Cross. — This  drill  is  known  as  the  Wisconsin 
Criss-Cross.  It  is  a  very  good  drill  for  use  as  a  conditioner  and  for 
practice  in  handling  short  passes  while  on  the  move. 
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To  start  this  drill  have  players  arranged  as  shown  in  Diagram  ir 
with  O1  and  O3  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  from  O2.    O2  has  the  ball 
and  starts  the  drill  by  passing  to  O1,  who  has  started  to  cut  diagonally 
across  the  floor.    O2  goes  behind  O1  after  the  pass.    O1  passes  to  O' 
who  also  has  started  to  cut  across  the  floor  as  shown.    O1  goes  behinc 
O3  after  the  pass.    The  drill  then  continues  as  shown.    Be  sure  the 
passer  always  goes  behind  the  receiver.    The  ball  is  carried  down  th< 
floor  to  the  other  basket  where  a  short  shot  is  taken.    The  ball  is  then 
passed  back  to  the  next  group. 

Hook  Pass. — The  first  man  in  line  dribbles  down  the  floor  until 
he  meets  a  guard  (Diagram  116)  and  sets  foot  to  execute  a  hook  pass. 
The  second  man  in  line  cuts  to  the  right  or  left.    The  passer,  O1,  must 
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Diagram  ii6. — The  hook  pass  drill.       Diagram  117. — The  double  pass  drill. 


locate  the  receiver,  O2,  and  pass  (1)  while  in  the  air,  O2  then  makes  a 
push  pass  (2)  back  to  O1.  O1  returns  the  ball  by  a  bounce  pass  (3) 
back  to  O2,  who  is  cutting.  This  drill  requires  proper  execution  of 
the  hook  pass.  The  player  who  makes  the  hook  pass  must  land  cor- 
rectly in  order  to  be  in  position  to  receive  the  return  pass  (2)  from  O2. 

Double  Pass. — In  this  drill  (Diagram  117)  a  player  makes  a  long 
pass  to  a  receiver  directly  across  the  floor.  After  throwing  the  long 
pass,  he  cuts  as  shown  and  receives  a  short  pass.  He  then  passes  to 
the  next  man  in  line  and  takes  the  position  of  the  man  who  had  re- 
ceived the  long  pass.  When  the  ball  reaches  the  end  of  the  line  the 
order  of  passing  is  reversed. 

All  types  of  passes  can  be  used  with  this  drill.    Note  also  that  the 
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receiver  of  the  short  pass  can  stop,  fake,  and  pivot  before  making  a 
final  pass. 

Timed  Passing  and  Cutting.— In  Diagram  118,  01  dribbles  fast 
down  the  floor  until  he  meets  guard  X.  He  stops,  makes  a  forward 
pivot  to  the  left  and  passes  to  O3,  who  cuts  when  O1  is  ready  to  pass. 
O2  times  his  break  so  that  he  is  in  proper  position  when  O3  is  ready  to 
pass.  O2  and  O3  must  practice  quick  starting  and  hard  driving.  O2 
takes  a  short  shot  at  the  basket  with  O3  and  O1  following  in.  Players 
rotate  positions  each  time. 

Four  Corner  Pass. — O4  starts  the  drill  by  passing  to  O1  (Dia- 
gram 119).   O4  cuts  after  the  pass  and  receives  the  pass  back  from  O1. 


Diagram    118. — A    drill    which    offers 
practice  in  timed  passing  and  cutting. 


Diagram  119. — The  four-corner-pass 
drill. 


O4  then  returns  the  pass  to  O1  and  places  himself  in  the  rear  of  line  as 
shown.  O1  continues  the  drill  by  passing  to  O2.  The  drill  then  con- 
tinues from  corner  to  corner  as  long  as  the  coach  deems  it  necessary. 

Nearly  all  types  of  passes  can  be  used  in  this  drill  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hook  pass.  This  drill  calls  for  some  accurate  ball  handling 
and  players  take  delight  in  seeing  how  long  they  can  keep  it  going 
without  a  fumble. 

DRIBBLE  DRILLS 

Peripheral  Vision  Drill.— The  purpose  of  this  drill  is  to  train 
players  to  dribble  while  looking  forward  with  head  up  and  eyes  on 
the  situation  ahead  rather  than  on  the  ball.    A  player  begins  at  one 
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Diagram  120. — The  dribble  and  shoot 
relay. 


Diagram    121. — The   pick-up-and-drib- 
ble  drill. 


end  of  the  floor,  dribbles  the  length  of  the  floor  and  back  looking  at 
the  ball  only  as  a  last  resort.  Inexperienced  dribblers  should  begin 
very  slowly  and  increase  their  speed  as  they  become  more  skillful. 

Dribble  and  Shoot  Relay. — Divide  players  into  two  groups 
placed  at  opposite  sides  of  floor  as  shown  in  Diagram  120.  At  a  signal 
the  first  player  in  each  line  dribbles  to  the  opposite  basket  and  shoots 
an  under-basket  shot.  As  soon  as  he  makes  the  basket  he  dribbles 
back  and  passes  to  the  next  player  in  line,  who  repeats.  The  group 
that  finishes  first  wins. 

Pick-up  and  Dribble  Drill. — The  coach  stands  at  the  side  of 
the  floor  nearly  opposite  the  foul  line  and  rolls  the  ball  across  the  floor 
(Diagram  121)  as  the  first  player  in  line  (O1)  breaks.  O1  picks  up  the 
ball  coming  at  top  speed,  then  dribbles  on  in  to  the  basket  for  a  shot. 

Obstacle  Dribble  Relay. — Chairs,  other  obstacles,  or  players 
are  placed  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart  in  straight  lines  down  each  side  of 
the  floor.  Players  are  divided  into  two  sides.  At  a  signal  the  first  man 
in  each  line  starts  to  dribble  in  and  out  around  the  obstacles  (Dia- 
gram 122).  Players  should  change  dribbling  hands  as  they  dribble 
around  obstacles.  The  left  hand  should  be  used  when  on  the  left  side 
of  the  obstacle  and  the  right  hand  when  on  the  right  side  of  the 
obstacle. 
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Diagram  122. — The  obstacle  dribble 
relay. 


Diagram  123. — This  diagram  illustrates 
the  drill  for  the  forward  pivot. 


FOOTWORK  DRILLS 

Forward  Pivot  Drill. — Two  lines  of  players  should  be  formed, 
one  in  center  of  the  floor  for  dribbling  and  pivoting  and  the  other  on 
the  side  of  floor  for  cutting  and  shooting.  One  player  stations  himself 
at  the  foul  line  to  act  as  a  guard.  O1  dribbles  fast  until  he  meets  the 
guard,  where  he  stops  and  makes  a  forward  pivot  and  passes  to  O6 
(Diagram  123).  O6  must  time  his  cut  and  delay  until  O1  has  pivoted 
and  is  ready  to  pass.  The  shooting  line  should  be  used  on  both  sides 
of  the  floor  in  order  that  players  will  develop  the  habit  of  pivoting 
right  and  left.  O1  follows-in  if  O6  misses  the  shot  and  O1  and  O6 
shoot  until  a  basket  is  made.  Og  goes  to  guard,  the  guard  takes  his 
position  behind  O',  O1  goes  to  the  shooting  line  behind  O9  and  the 
drill  continues. 

Reverse  Pivot  Drill. — Players  line  up  in  center  of  the  floor. 
One  player  stations  himself  at  the  foul  line  to  act  as  guard.    The  first 
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man  in  line  (O1)  (Diagram  124)  dribbles  to  a  position  in  front  of  the 
guard,  where  he  stops  and  makes  a  reverse  pivot.  The  next  player  in 
line  (O2)  then  cuts  either  right  or  left  and  receives  a  pass  from  O1.  O2 
dribbles  in  to  the  basket  and  shoots  a  short  shot  which  is  followed  in 
by  O1.  After  the  shot  is  made  O1  goes  to  guard,  and  X  and  O2  go  to 
the  rear  of  the  line  behind  O5. 

Stop-Turn  Drill. — Players  form  a  line  along  the  side  of  the 
floor  at  least  six  feet  in  from  the  side  line.  The  first  player  in  line 
(Diagram  125)  dribbles  the  ball  fast  and  stop-turns  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  end  boundary  line  and  passes  to  the  next  man  in  line,  who 


Diagram  124. — This  diagram  illustrates      Diagram  125.— This  diagram  illustrates 
the  reverse  pivot  drill.  the  stop-turn  drill. 

starts  to  cut  to  meet  the  pass.    Be  sure  players  are  given  opportunity 
to  practice  this  stop-turn  on  both  sides  of  the  floor. 

Reverse-Turn  Drill.— Three  pairs  of  players  are  stationed  in 
the  corner,  and  one  line  of  players  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  as  shown 
in  Diagram  126.  As  O4  starts  down  the  floor  on  a  dribble,  O1  breaks 
out  and  stops  suddenly  and  makes  a  reverse-turn,  receiving  a  pass  from 
0\  This  drill  requires  correct  timing  on  the  part  of  offensive  players. 
In  event  the  guard  plays  too  far  ahead  of  the  offensive  player,  on  his 
break  from  the  corner  for  the  pass,  the  offensive  player  should  make  a 
reverse-turn  immediately.  The  man  with  the  ball  must  always  play 
"heads-up"  ball  for  he  never  knows  when  O1  will,  out  of  necessity, 
make  a  reverse-turn  and  he  (O4)  will  then  be  required  to  make  an 
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accurate  pass.  Guards  and  offensive  men  exchange  places  during  the 
drill  and  the  passers,  too,  should  exchange  places  with  the  guards  and 
offensive  men  at  a  given  signal. 

Defensive  and  Offensive  Drills. — Since  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  drill  players  offensively,  without  the  element  of  defense  present,  and 
just  as  impractical  to  drill  players  defensively  without  offensive  com- 
petition, the  drills  for  these  two  fundamentals  have  been  combined. 

Pass  and  Guard  the  Receiver. — Players  arrange  themselves 
across  the  floor  (Diagram  127)  in  scoring  or  shooting  distance  of  the 


Diagram  126. — This  diagram  illustrates 
the  reverse-turn  drill. 


Diagram  127. — This  is  called  the  pass- 

and-guard-the-receiver    drill    featuring 

defense. 


basket.  X,  who  is  going  to  act  as  guard,  passes  the  ball  to  O1  when  he 
feels  he  is  close  enough  to  guard  O1.  O1  can  then  use  his  fakes,  pivots, 
and  dribble,  in  order  to  try  to  get  around  his  guard  and  under  the 
basket  for  a  shot.  In  case  X  does  not  cover  O1  close  enough,  O1  is  in 
scoring  territory  and  may  shoot  to  score.  If  O1  cannot  get  a  shot  or 
fails  to  get  around  his  guard,  he  stop-turns  and  passes  back  to  another 
player.  This  drill  is  most  effective  when  the  offensive  players  are  made 
to  work  rapidly.  After  O1  has  succeeded  or  failed  in  his  offensive  at- 
tempt, he  gets  the  ball  and  passes  to  some  player  in  line  and  acts  as 
guard.    A  player  should  not  guard  the  same  man  all  the  time. 

Keep  Away. — This  drill  may  be  used  with  the  coach  choosing 
three  players  for  offense  and  three  players  for  defense.    Or  the  sides 
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can  be  made  uneven  with  three  offensive  players  against  two  de- 
fensive players.    (Diagram  128). 

Only  the  offensive  territory  of  the  floor  is  used.  Shooting  is  pro- 
hibited. The  offensive  players  start  the  drill  by  taking  the  ball  out-of- 
bounds  in  their  defensive  territory.  They  are  picked  up  by  the  defense 
as  soon  as  they  cross  the  ten-second  line.  The  offensive  team  then  tries 
to  control  the  ball  as  long  as  possible.  When  they  lose  the  ball  or 
foul  or  get  fouled  by  the  defense,  the  drill  stops  and  begins  again. 
This  drill  not  only  offers  excellent  offensive  and  defensive  training,  but 
it  is  also  a  very  good  conditioner. 

Fast  Break  Drill. — Guards  (O4  and  O5)  are  stationed  close  to  the 
basket  on  their  respective  sides  (Diagram  129).  O1  (center)  is  in  front 


Diagram    128. — The    drill    known    as   Diagram    129. — This    diagram    shows 
"keep   away"  with  three   men   on   of-         the  set-up  for  a  fast  break  drill, 
fense  and  three  men  on  defense. 


of  the  basket.  O2  is  out  some  place  around  the  foul  zone  area.  O3  is 
out  around  the  center  of  the  floor.  O2  shoots,  and  if  he  misses,  the  ball 
is  usually  taken  by  the  guards.  O4  and  Or'  are  responsible  for  re- 
trieving the  ball  a  majority  of  times.  When  O4  gets  the  ball  he  passes 
to  cither  O1,  O2,  0\  or  O6.  No  player  starts  his  drive  down  the  floor 
until  he  sees  that  the  ball  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  teammates. 
X1  and  X2  are  guards  who  try  to  break  up  the  play  and  keep  team  O 
from  scoring. 

In  this  drill  the  coach  can  designate  the  places  where  he  wishes 
the  players  to  pass.  For  example,  he  can  call  for  a  pass  to  forward,  to 
forward,  to  center,  to  forward;  or  center,  to  forward,  to  guard,  etc. 
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Any  combination  can  be  made  up,  and  by  using  different  combina- 
tions it  makes  the  drill  more  interesting  to  players. 

Figure  8  Drill. — The  Figure  8  attack  using  three  men  weaving 
in  Figure  8  fashion  and  two  men  breaking  for  openings,  or  the  Fig- 
ure 8  involving  all  five  offensive  players  may  be  used  with  variations 
as  a  drill  (See  Chapter  VI).  The  defense  should  play  rather  loosely 
at  first,  and  cover  more  closely  as  the  attack  is  mastered. 

Set  Formation  Drills. — The  screen  and  other  set  formation 
plays  (See  Chapter  VI)  should  be  used  as  the  most  complicated  and 
highest  type  of  drills.  Here  again,  the  defense  should  play  loosely  at 
first  until  the  plays  are  perfected.  When  the  plays  are  learned  and 
the  fundamentals  mastered  the  attack  should  be  speeded  up  and  the 
defense  tightened.  This  drill  then  becomes  real  scrimmage  practice 
under  game  conditions. 
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By  Daniel  E.  Jessee,  M.A. 

Baseball  and  Football  Coach,  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn. 


INTRODUCTORY 

Baseball,  like  basketball,  is  an  American  game.  While  it  is  true 
that  man  has  played  ball  in  some  form  from  time  immemorial,  it  is  a 
proven  fact  that  baseball  is  a  game  of  distinctly  American  origin.  The 
first  plan  for  playing  the  game  in  its  present  form  was  devised  by 
Abner  Doubleday,  at  Cooperstown,  New  York,  in  1839.  He  drew  the 
first  known  diagram  of  the  diamond,  indicating  the  positions  of  the 
players.  From  the  stage  of  a  boy  with  a  ball,  the  game  evolved  to 
two  boys,  a  ball,  and  a  base.  Thus  the  game  of  "One  Old  Cat"  was 
born.  The  next  steps  in  the  development  of  the  game  were  natural 
and  easy.  Other  boys  and  bases  were  added  to  make  games  of  Two, 
Three,  and  Four  Old  Cat  until  the  field  became  square-shaped  with  a 
base  at  each  corner.  The  remarkable  thing  about  Doubleday's  dia- 
mond is  the  ingenious  relationship  worked  out  by  him  regarding  dis- 
tances between  bases  and  the  speed  of  a  batted  or  thrown  ball.  A 
pitched  ball,  which  is  hit  on  the  ground  to  the  shortstop  and  thrown 
accurately  by  him  to  first  base,  will  usually  beat  the  batter  by  a  step. 

Baseball  is  played  not  only  in  schools,  colleges,  and  professional 
leagues,  but  in  almost  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  country. 
Patrons  of  the  sport  are  familiar  with  its  rules  and  strategy  and  under- 
stand the  techniques  and  tactics  involved  in  every  play.  It  is  the 
National  Game  par  excellence. 
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CHAPTER     I  7 

PITCHING 


The  pitcher  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  member  of  a  ball 
club.  His  value  has  been  variously  estimated  to  be  as  much  as  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  defensive  strength  of  a  team.  Other  things 
being  equal,  or  nearly  so,  the  team  with  the  better  pitcher  usually  wins. 
In  fact,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  entire  season  of  a  school  or  college 
club  depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  pitchers.  The  coach,  there- 
fore, will  need  to  pick  carefully  the  candidates  for  this  position  and 
spend  a  major  portion  of  his  time  in  developing  the  pitching  funda- 
mentals. 

To  the  average  fan  and  to  many  beginning  players  all  a  boy  needs 
to  be  a  pitcher  is  speed  and  a  "round-house"  curve.  But  much  more 
is  involved  than  merely  throwing  a  ball  hard  or  making  it  curve. 
Success  depends  upon  the  mastery  of  certain  skills,  including  proper 
grip  of  the  ball,  position  on  the  mound,  delivery,  control,  variety  of 
pitches,  fielding  with  and  without  men  on  bases,  and  strategy. 

The  Grip. — The  pitcher  should  hold  the  ball  as  nearly  the  same 
as  possible  on  all  deliveries  to  prevent  the  opponents  from  diagnosing 
the  pitch.  It  is  held  with  the  thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers 
either  along  or  across  the  stitches.  The  raised  stitches  are  rough  and 
they  aid  the  pitcher  in  controlling  the  ball  and  in  giving  the  "spin." 
The  overhand  pitcher's  best  fast  ball  rises,  therefore,  he  grips  the  ball 
across  the  seams.  This  causes  the  ball  to  rotate  four  seams  toward  the 
batter,  thereby  getting  more  air  resistance  and  a  greater  rise.  The 
sidearm  and  underhand  pitcher's  best  fast  ball,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
likely  to  be  a  "sinker."  He  will  grip  the  ball,  therefore,  along  the 
seams.    This  causes  it  to  rotate  only  two  seams  at  the  batter. 

Position  on  the  Rubber. — The  rules  require  the  pitch  to  be 
made  from  a  "rubber"  which  is  six  inches  wide  and  twenty-four  inches 
long.  Both  feet  must  be  on  or  one  on  and  the  other  in  front  of  the 
rubber.  Boy  pitchers  on  playground  or  sand-lot  teams  frequently  get 
into  the  bad  habit  of  walking  into  the  pitch.  Control  cannot  be  de- 
veloped except  under  actual  game  conditions. 

Before  the  pitch  a  right-handed  thrower  should  stand  with  the  feet 
as  indicated  in  Diagram  130.    As  the  ball  is  delivered  the  feet  turn. 
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As  the  pitcher  follows  through  after  the  delivery  his  feet  take  the 
position  shown.  Diagram  130  also  shows  the  position  of  the  feet 
with  men  on  bases  and  indicates  the  forward  movement  of  the  left 
foot  and  the  follow-through  of  the  right  foot. 


home  plate: 


RUBBER 


HOME  PLATE 


RUBBER 


HOME    PLATE 


<=c? 
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Diagram  130. — The  position  of  the  right-handed  pitcher's  feet:  on  the  pitchin 
rubber  before  the  pitch  with  no  one  on  base  (upper  left);  as  the  ball  is  deliverec 
(upper  right  and  middle  left);  with  runners  on  base   (middle   right);   in  th 

follow  through  (lower). 


The  Delivery. — The  delivery  or  pitching  motion  may  be  dividec 
into  the  wind-up,  body  pivot  and  swing,  and  follow-through.  Thes< 
movements  should  all  be  synchronized  and  rhythmical. 

The  wind-up  should  be  simple.  Complicated  twistings  and  gyra 
tions,  formerly  thought  to  confuse  batters,  are  no  longer  used  b; 
the  best  pitchers.  The  most  energy-conserving  and  effective  method  i 
the  one  where,  preparatory  to  the  pitch,  both  arms  are  raised  over  anc 
back  of  the  head  widi  hands  togedier  and  the  glove  concealing  th< 
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grip  on  the  ball.  This  is  the  "stretch"  which  loosens  the  arm  and  back 
muscles.  Some  pitchers  add  to  this  stretch  a  swinging  motion  of  the 
arms  from  a  hanging  position  at  the  sides,  backward-upward  to  a  hori- 
zontal position,  forward-upward  to  the  "stretch"  above  the  back  of  the 
head  followed  by  the  pitch. 


Fig.  41. — This  shows  the  pitcher  in  position  on  the  rubber,  the  "stretch,"  the  leg 
kick,  and  the  body  pivot  preparatory  to  the  pitch. 


The  body  pivot  and  swing  begins  by  pivoting  to  the  right  on  the 
right  foot,  kicking  high  and  to  the  right  with  the  left  leg  and  knee,  as 
the  body  turns  away  from  the  batter.  Simultaneously,  the  right  arm 
is  brought  back  and  down.  This  leaves  the  pitcher  balanced  on  his 
right  foot  with  right  arm  back  and  left  leg  forward.  The  body  and 
arm  first  swing  away  from  the  hitter  and  then  swing  rhythmically 
back  toward  him.  The  body  coils  for  the  effort  then  uncoils  with  the 
pitch  as  the  arm  and  body  swing  forward.   The  forward  step  with  the 
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left  leg  should  be  directly  at  the  plate.  This  step  may  be  too  short 
resulting  in  loss  of  maximum  effectiveness  or  it  may  be  too  long  inter- 
fering with  the  follow-through. 

The  follow-through  adds  smoothness  and  power  to  the  pitch  and 
also  results  in  the  proper  position  for  fielding  the  position.  A  skillful 
pitcher,  who  can  field  his  position,  is  in  reality  a  fifth  infielder.    In  the 


Fig.  42— Pitching  form.    Note  the  stretch,  the  leg-kick,  the  body  pivot,  the  whip 
of  the  arm,  and  the  follow-through  (left  to  right). 

follow-through  the  right  foot  follows  the  pitching  arm  forward.  It 
should  swing  in  a  wide  arc,  rather  than  close  to  the  body,  and  should 
be  planted  up  even  with  the  left  foot  immediately  after  the  ball  has 
been  released.  This  leaves  the  pitcher  crouched  on  the  balls  of  both 
feet  and  in  position  to  go  any  direction  for  any  ball  batted  back  into 
pitching  territory.    See  Figures  41  and  42. 

In  swinging  the  arm  forward  as  the  ball  is  thrown  the  pitcher  may 
use  one  of  three  deliveries:  over-arm,  side-arm,  or  under  arm. 

Over-Arm  Delivery.— -The  over-arm  delivery  is  the  most  used  because 
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it  is  the  most  natural  and,  therefore,  is  the  easiest  to  acquire.  It  results 
in  a  "hop"  or  "rise"  on  the  fast  ball  and  a  "hook"  or  "drop"  on  the 
eurve  ball.  Moreover,  when  thrown  by  a  big  man  on  a  high  mound 
the  over-arm  pitch  comes  down  and  across  the  plate  at  a  decided  angle 
or  "slant"  making  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  batter  to  meet  it 
squarely.  In  the  strictly  over-arm  motion  the  arm  passes  directly  over 
the  shoulder  in  a  vertical  arc.  Many  pitchers  are  known  as  three-quar- 
ter over-arm  throwers.  In  this  pitch- 
ing motion  the  arm  passes  forward 
about  three  quarters  of  the  distance  be- 
tween a  horizontal  and  vertical  arc. 
The  famous  Dizzy  Dean  uses  a  three- 
quarter  over-arm  motion. 

Side-Arm  Delivery. — In  the  side- 
arm  delivery  the  arm  swings  forward 
parallel  to  the  ground  in  a  horizontal 
arc.  This  delivery  is  more  difficult  to 
master  and  the  "curve"  which  breaks 
away  from  a  right  handed  batter  is  not 
as  deceptive  as  the  "out-drop"  curve  of 
:he  over-arm  thrower.  It  does  have 
its  advantages,  however.  The  curve,  if 
started  toward  a  batter,  tends  to  drive 
in  experienced  hitter  back  and  away 
:rom  the  plate.  The  fast  ball  also  may 
ae  effective  since  it  "hops"  or  curves  in 
:oward  the  batter  frequently  causing 
aim  to  hit  a  weak  grounder  or  fly-ball 
aff  the  handle  of  the  bat. 

Under-Arm  Delivery. — The  under-arm  delivery  is  not  recom- 
mended for  young  ball  players.  It  is  the  most  difficult  style  to  master 
ind  is,  therefore,  used  very  little.  Carl  Mays  was  the  only  exponent 
af  this  delivery  who  ever  attained  major  league  stardom.  The  under- 
aand  fast  ball  is  released  with  a  forward  spin  which  results  in  an  effec- 
:ive  "sinker"  or  drop.    The  curve  is  not  very  effective. 

Control. — A  pitcher  may  have  acquired  the  proper  grip  of  the 
aall,  position  on  the  rubber,  wind-up,  body  pivot  and  swing,  and  follow- 
Jarough  but  all  these  efforts  may  be  wasted  if  he  lacks  control.  Con- 
:rol  means  more  than  mere  ability  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  plate. 
Control  means  the  ability  to  throw  a  fast,  or  curve,  or  slow  ball  across 
1  corner  of  the  plate,  knee  or  waist  or  shoulder  high,  and  inside  or 


Fig.  43. — The  darkened  area  in- 
dicates the  inside,  outside,  high, 
and  low  corners  and  edges  of  the 
plate.  Control  means  the  ability 
to  throw  strikes  in  this  darkened 


area. 
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outside.  (Figure  43.)  Hours,  months,  even  years  of  practice,  is  the 
only  way  to  approach  perfection.  No  pitcher  ever  attained  major 
league  stardom  without  control.  It  is  the  most  important  single  factoi 
in  success.  Few  beginning  pitchers  can  throw  consistently  a  curve  bal 
across  the  outside  corner  of  the  plate,  knee  high. 

Kinds  of  Pitches. — While  control  is  the  most  important  singl< 
factor  in  successful  pitching,  speed  is  the  next  most  essential  asset 
Every  pitcher  should  have  a  fast  ball  and  a  curve.  With  added  experi- 
ence, it  is  desirable  to  develop  also  a  slow  ball  or  "change  of  pace." 

The  Fast  Ball. — Speed  is  largely  a  natural  gift.  It  is  rarely  evei 
developed  to  any  great  extent.  While  size  is  usually  an  asset  not  aL 
fast  ball  pitchers  are  big  men. 

The  fast  ball  is  held  between  the  thumb,  underneath,  and  the  first 
and  second  fingers,  above.   The  ball  should  be  grasped  with  the  finger* 


Fig.  44. — The  left-handed  pitcher's  grip  for  the  fast  ball.    Note  how  the  ball  i 

held  in  the  tips  of  the  first  and   second  fingers  above  and  the  thumb  below 

Note  also  how  the  ball  is  released  with  a  backward  spin. 

along  or  across  the  seams  since  the  raised  stitches  aid  in  controlling  anc 
spinning  the  ball.  In  grasping  along  the  stitches  each  finger  is  placec 
along  a  seam  where  they  come  closest  together.  Remember  to  hold  th 
ball  in  the  finger  tips  rather  than  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  sensi 
tive  nerve  endings  are  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The  ball  should  b 
held  rather  lightly.  Tight  gripping  causes  tension.  The  ball  shoulc 
be  released  from  an  overarm  delivery  with  the  fingers  on  top  of  th< 
ball.  (See  Figure  44).  As  the  ball  passes  off  the  finger  tips  it  i 
given  a  rapid  "backward  spin"  which  causes  it  to  "hop"  or  "rise"  a 
it  passes  the  hitter.  This  pitch  is  most  effective  at  shoulder  height 
inside,  but  it  may  be  alternated  with  a  curve  ball  at  knee  height  occa 
sionally.  Inexperienced  pitchers  frequently  release  the  ball  too  soon 
before  the  arm  swings  through,  resulting  in  a  pitch  that  is  too  high. 

The  Curve  Ball. — The  curve  ball  will  drop,  if  thrown  directly  over 
arm;  will  curve  out  to  a  right  handed  batter,  if  thrown  side-arm;  anc 
it  will  drop  down  and  out  if  thrown  with  a  three-quarter  over-arn 
motion.  This  delivery  is  more  difficult  to  master  than  the  fast  bal 
because  it  is  more  unnatural.  The  ball  is  held  the  same  as  for  the  fas 
ball  but  it  is  released  differently.    The  ball  is  released  along  the  sid 
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of  the  first  or  index  finger  and  between  the  finger  and  thumb  (See 
Figure  45),  by  a  vicious  wrist  snap,  forward  and  downward.  The 
palm,  instead  of  facing  the  ground  as  for  the  fast  ball,  faces  to  the 
pitcher's  left  (right  hand  pitcher).  This  places  fingers  and  thumb  on 
the  sides  of  the  ball  rather  than  on  top  and  bottom.  Care  should  be 
taken  here,  as  for  the  fast  ball,  in  not  releasing  the  ball  too  soon,  or  too 
high.    The  "wrist  snap"  must  be  vicious  and  complete  and  the  arm 


Fig.  45. — The  right-handed  pitcher's  grip  and  release  of  the  ball  for  a  curve  or 

breaking  ball. 


must  follow  through  and  back  with  the  right  shoulder  pointing  toward 
the  batter,  if  an  effective  curve  is  to  be  secured. 

The  Slow  Ball  or  Change  of  Pace. — The  slow  ball  may  be  a  straight 
ball  or  a  curve  but  it  is  what  the  name  implies,  a  slow  ball.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  throw  and  should  be  gradually  developed  only  after  the  pitcher 
has  acquired  control  of  his  fast  ball  and  his  curve.  The  slow  ball,  when 
properly  mixed  with  the  other  pitches,  causes  the  batter  to  strike  too 
soon  and  also  has  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  strike  too  late  on  the  fast 
ball.  Remember  that  the  slow  ball  must  be  thrown  with  the  same 
effort  and  motion  as  the  fast  ball  and  the  curve  ball.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  raising  or  relaxing  the  tips  of  fingers  and  thumb  (Fig- 
ure 46).  Since  little  wrist  and  no  finger  snap  is  imparted  to  the  ball, 
no  amount  of  effort  could  result  in  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  speed. 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  slow  ball  "too  good."  It 
should  be  kept  low  and  outside  or  in  some  location  where  the  batter 
must  reach  for  it. 

The  great  Carl  Hubbell  throws  a  two  speed  curve  ball  and  a  two  or 
three  speed  screw  ball  by  varying  the  amount  of  wrist-snap  put  into 

the  pitching  effort.  He  believes  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  finger  tips  to  encircle  the 
ball  on  all  pitches  if  control  is  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

Other   Pitches — The   Screw    Ball. — The 
immortal  Christy  Mathewson  first  made  the 
"screw"  ball  or  "fadeaway"  famous  and  in 
Fig.  46.— The  right-handed      recent  Carl  Hubbell  has  revived   in- 

pitcher  s    grip    tor    a    slow  .       .         ,_,,  .       .  . .  .  , . 

ball.  The  finger  tips  and  terest  m  *•  Tms  delivery  is  too  comph- 
thumb  are  raised  or  relaxed  cated  for  beginners  and  few  college,  or  even 
and    the    ball    rests   back     professional  players,  can  throw  a  "screw" 

against    the    base    of    the       1    n      re     *.-     1         t-l-  u  u    •  iv 

6  r  ball  enectively.     I  his  pitch  in  reality  is  a 

"reverse-curve,"    i.e.,    instead    of    breaking 

away  from  a  hitter  as  most  curves  do,  it  does  just  the  reverse  and 

breaks  toward  the  batter.    This  is  done  by  releasing  the  ball  off  the 

outside  edge  of  the  second  finger  as  the  wrist  is  rotated  to  the  left 

(right  handed  pitcher).    The  resulting  spin  is  just  the  opposite  to 

the  spin  on  a  curve  ball.     Hubbell  developed  three  speeds  for  his 

"screw"  ball,  thereby  making  him  one  of  the  most  effective  pitchers 

who  ever  lived. 

The  Knuckle  ball,  like  the  "screw"  ball,  is  not  recommended  for 
amateur  pitchers  because  of  the  amount  of  practice  necessary  to  control 
it.  The  knuckles  of  the  first  two  or  three  fingers,  rather  than  the  finger 
tips,  are  held  next  to  the  hall.  Naturally,  the  pitch  loses  the  finger 
snap  and  spin  and  the  result  is  a  slow  "floater."    (Figure  47). 

Fielding  the  Position. — As  soon  as  the  ball  is  delivered  to  the 
batter  the  pitcher  becomes  a  fielder  and  he  will  need  practice  on  batted 
balls  of  all  types.  He  must  field  hard  and  slow  hit  balls  in  front  of  him 
and  on  his  right  and  left.  He  must  field  bunts,  throw  to  bases,  cover 
first  on  balls  hit  to  his  left,  and  back  up  bases  on  certain  throws  of  his 
mates.  He  should  field  or  knock  clown  any  ball  he  can  reach.  Fum 
bled  balls  should  be  picked  up  with  the  throwing  hand.  All  throws 
to  first  should  be  quickly  and  accurately  made  toward  the  second  base 
side  of  the  bag  and  away  from  the  path  of  the  runner.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  over-run  bunted  balls.  In  covering  first  on  balls  hit 
to  the  first  baseman,  he  should  approach  as  shown  in  Diagram  131. 
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One  sign  of  an  experienced  pitcher  is  the  consistency  with  which 
he  backs  up  the  bases.  On  throws  from  the  outfield  the  pitcher  should 
back  up  the  third  baseman  or  catcher  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  feet. 

Throwing  to  Bases. — Another  test  of  an  experienced  pitcher 
is  his  ability  to  keep  runners  close  to  the  bases.  Stolen  bases  are  more 
likely  to  be  the  fault  of  the  pitcher  rather  than  the  catcher.  With  a 
runner  on  first  or  runners  on  first  and  third,  the  pitcher  should  stand 
as  indicated  in  Figure  4  where  he  can  watch  both  the  batter  and  the 
base  runners.  He  can  watch  first  base  by  turning  his  head  slightly  to 
the  left  in  a  direction  between  home  plate  and  first.  By  peripheral 
vision  he  can  see  the  baseman  and  the  runner,  unless  the  latter  is  taking 


Fig.  47. — Methods  of  gripping  the  ball  for  pitching:  the  knuckle  ball  (below);  the 
fast  ball  (upper  right);  and  the  curve  ball  (left). 

a  big  lead,  in  which  case  he  should  make  the  throw  to  first.  With  a 
man  on  second  base  the  right  handed  pitcher  usually  turns  to  the  left 
to  make  the  throw.  With  a  runner  on  third  base  only,  he  may  take  his 
regular  position  on  the  mound,  Figure  1,  and  his  wind-up. 

All  mannerisms,  such  as  hunching  the  shoulder,  shifting  the  feet, 
body  sway,  bending  the  knee,  and  other  superfluous  motions,  should 
be  meticulously  avoided  with  men  on  bases  unless  used  with  the  regu- 
lar delivery.  The  great  Ty  Cobb  stole  bases  almost  at  will  against 
one  pitcher  by  watching  the  contraction  of  the  leg  muscle  which  in- 
variably preceded  the  pitch  to  the  batter. 

Certain  fundamental  principles  should  be  observed  by  all  young 
pitchers  in  throwing  to  bases.  Develop  a  peculiarity  of  pitching  mo- 
tion so  that  base  runners  cannot  easily  determine  whether  the  pitch 
is  to  be  made  to  the  catcher  or  the  baseman. 
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Study  the  rule  book  carefully  so  that  all  legal  rights  are  well  known. 
Frequent  balks  are  signs  of  a  rank  novice.  The  throw  to  bases  is 
meant  to  keep  the  runner  close  rather  than  catch  him  off  base.  About 
three-quarter  rather  than  full  speed  makes  the  throw  easier  to  handle. 
It  is  the  quickness  with  which  the  ball  is  gotten  away  rather  than  the 
actual  speed  of  the  throw  which  is  most  effective.  Several  lob  throws 
followed  by  a  sudden  snap  throw  may  prove  successful.  The  throw 
should  be  about  knee  high  and  on  the  side  of  the  base  toward  the 
runner. 

It  is  imperative  that  school  and  college  pitchers  practice  throwing 
to  batters  as  consistently  and  regularly  from  the  stance  assumed  with 


X      HOME   PLATE 

CORRECT    WAY 

INCORRECT    WAY 

Diagram  131. — The  correct  and  incorrect  method  of  covering  first  base  by  the 
pitcher  on  ground  balls  hit  to  the  first  baseman. 

runners  on  the  bases  as  from  the  regular  position.  Otherwise,  when 
deprived  of  the  wind-up,  all  control  may  be  lost  with  men  on  the 
bases. 

Pitching  Strategy. — In  addition  to  sound  mechanical  equipment 
such  as  speed,  curve,  control,  and  form  the  successful  pitcher  must 
constantly  use  his  head.  The  fellow  who  merely  throws  blindly  at 
the  plate  may  "get  by"  for  a  time  but  skilled  hitters  will  soon  be  driv- 
ing mere  speed  to  all  corners  of  the  park. 

The  pitcher  with  the  aid  of  his  catcher,  should  study  the  position  of 
every  batter  who  faces  him.  If  the  batter  "steps  in  the  bucket"  or  stands 
back  and  away  from  the  plate,  he  should  have  difficulty  reaching 
pitches  on  the  outside.  A  man  who  crowds  the  plate  or  one  who  takes 
an  overly  long  strike  may  be  weak  on  a  fast  ball  high  and  inside. 
Long  distance  hitters  who  hold  the  bat  by  the  extreme  end  of  the 
handle  may  be  fooled  by  an  outside  curve  or  a  slow  ball.    Do  not  use 
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the  slow  ball  on  a  weak  hitter.  As  a  general  rule  the  best  spot  for  the 
curve  ball  (right  handed  pitcher)  is  low  over  the  outside  corner  of 
the  plate  for  the  right  handed  batter  and  low  and  inside  for  the  left 
handed  hitter.  Ordinarily,  too,  the  curve  ball  should  be  thrown  for 
a  strike  (corner)  and  the  fast  ball  should  be  used  for  the  intentional 
"waste"  ball.  Mix  the  low  outside  slow  ball  with  a  fast  one  inside  and 
high.  Keep  ahead  of  the  hitter.  Avoid  the  unenviable  position  of 
two  strikes  and  three  balls.  Do  not  "groove"  one  with  two  strikes  and 
no  balls  or  one  ball.  If  possible,  bait  the  hitter  into  offering  at  a  ball 
which  is  outside,  inside,  too  high,  or  too  low.  Show  the  slow  or  change 
of  pace  ball  occasionally  even  though  it  has  not  been  entirely  mastered. 
Keep  it  away  from  the  batter  so  he  cannot  meet  it  squarely  but  at 
least  make  the  opposition  somewhat  uncertain  by  showing  it. 

Make  every  effort  to  get  the  first  batter  in  every  inning.  On  school, 
college,  and  sand  lot  teams  this  man  frequently  scores  without  another 
safe  hit  being  made,  once  he  gets  to  first. 

Few  battery  signals  are  needed  in  amateur  baseball.  There  should 
be  a  sign  for  the  fast  ball,  the  curve,  and  the  slow  ball,  if  the  pitcher 
has  one.  One  may  be  needed  also  for  the  "pitch  out"  when  the  catcher 
attempts  to  catch  a  base  runner  or  again  when  he  signals  the  pitcher 
to  turn  and  throw  to  second  base. 

Care  of  the  Arm. — Save  the  pitching  arm.  It  is  the  pitchers 
most  valuable  asset.  Warm  up  slowly  in  the  spring  before  attempt- 
ing a  fast  ball  or  a  curve.  Do  this  also  before  each  game  and  inning. 
Keep  the  arm  warm  between  innings,  even  on  hot  summer  days  as 
a  breeze  or  wind  may  cool  it  too  suddenly.  Never  pitch  with  a  sore 
arm,  elbow,  or  shoulder  and  avoid  liniments.  Heat  and  rest,  par- 
ticularly rest,  are  the  surest  cures  for  sore  arms. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  is  pitching  so  important  in  the  success  of  a  ball  club? 

2.  Upon  what  factors  does  success  in  pitching  depend? 

3.  How  should  the  pitcher  grip  the  ball? 

4.  What  is  the  legal  position  on  the  rubber  with  no  one  on  base?  With 
men  on  the  bases? 

5.  Describe  the  pitching  motion  or  delivery. 

6.  Why  is  the  over-arm  delivery  to  be  recommended  as  better  than  either 
the  side-arm  or  under-arm  deliveries? 

7.  Does  "control"  mean  ability  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  plate? 

8.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  pitches.  Which  ones  are  recommended 
for  the  high  school,  sand  lot,  and  college  pitcher  ?  How  is  the  ball  held 
and  released  for  each  pitch? 
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9.  What  information  should  the  pitcher  have  about  fielding  his  position? 

About  throwing  to  bases? 
10.  List  hints  which  should  help  a  pitcher  in  his  "pitching  strategy." 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  It  is  a  balk  if  a  pitcher  pretends  to  throw  to  second  base  without 

throwing. 
T    F      2.  When  in  position  to  pitch  the  pitcher  must  have  one  foot  in 

contact  with  the  rubber  and  the  other  foot  entirely  behind  the 

rubber. 
T    F      3.  Control  is  probably  the  most  important  fundamental  of  pitching. 
T    F      4.  Pitchers  get  the  best  results  with  an  underhand  delivery. 
T    F      5.  All  curve  balls  should  be  thrown  with  a  side-arm  delivery  and 

all  fast  balls  with  an  over-arm  motion. 
T    F      6.  The  spin  of  a  fast  ball  thrown  by  a  right  handed  pitcher  with 

an  over-arm  motion  causes  it  to  curve  out  away  from  a  right 

handed  hitter. 
T    F      7.  It  is  bad  strategy  to  pitch  a  slow  ball  to  a  weak  hitter. 
T    F      8.  Rest  is  the  best  cure  for  a  sore  arm. 
T    F      9.  The  pitcher  should  not  be  used  on  "cut-ofT"  plays,  which  are 

designed  to  intercept  throws  from  the  outfield  to  home  plate. 
T    F    10.  The  pitcher  should  learn  that  a  low  outside  curve  is  a  general 

weakness  of  most  hitters. 
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Many  baseball  authorities  have  discussed  the  much  debated  ques- 
tion "What  player  on  a  baseball  team  is  the  most  important?"  and 
the  argument  is  still  undecided.  During  the  past  few  years,  owners 
of  major  league  baseball  clubs  have  instructed  their  scouts  to  watch 
for  promising  young  catchers.  They  report,  however,  that  there  are 
practically  none  to  be  found,  while  candidates  for  other  positions  are 
plentiful.  This  scarcity  of  catchers  is  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  fact 
that  by  its  very  nature  the  position  is  unattractive  to  young  ball  players. 
The  catcher's  importance  is  under-estimated,  the  position  is  generally 
poorly  coached,  and  the  chance  for  spectacular  play  almost  nil. 

Coaches  and  managers  should  realize  that  good  teams  are  built 
around  good  batteries,  and  that  a  good  receiver  can  make  a  winning 
team  out  of  a  mediocre  pitching  staff.  They  should  realize  the  re- 
sponsibility cast  upon  a  young  catcher  and  should  give  him  all  en- 
couragement possible. 

Catching  Position. — After  the  signals  are  given,  the  catcher 
should  come  to  a  semi-standing  position  behind  the  plate.  In  arising, 
from  the  squat,  he  should  be  sure  that  he  does  not  move  his  feet  one 
way  for  one  kind  of  a  pitch  and  another  way  for  a  different  pitch,  and 
thus  reveal  battery  signals  to  the  opposition.  A  catcher  should  arise 
with  a  jump,  placing  both  feet  wide  enough  apart  to  give  a  well- 
balanced  stance,  but  not  so  wide  that  he  cannot  shift  quickly  to  either 
side  or  jump  up  if  the  ball  is  high.  Although  the  young  catcher  will 
tend  to  stand  flat  footed  or  sway  back  on  the  heels,  he  should  keep  his 
weight  slightly  forward  on  the  balls  of  his  feet.  Big  League  catchers 
stand  as  close  as  possible  to  the  batter  with  the  feet  well  spread  and 
the  left  foot  five  or  six  inches  in  advance  of  the  right  (Diagram  132). 
This  permits  throwing  to  bases  without  undue  footwork  and  is  also 
a  position  suited  to  handling  wild  pitches.  A  catcher  should  never 
receive  pitches  while  squatting  on  his  heels,  as  he  cannot  shift  for  balls 
thrown  wide  or  high,  and  he  will  not  be  in  position  to  get  a  quick 
start  on  foul  and  bunted  balls. 

This  semi-standing  position  of  the  catcher  is  very  valuable  to  the 
pitcher,  as  the  catcher's  body  forms  an  excellent  target.    His  knees 
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mark  the  point  for  low  inside  and  low  outside  pitches  and  the  shoul- 
ders are  the  targets  for  the  high  inside  or  high  outside  strikes.  Most 
catchers  hold  the  mitt  waist  high  in  front  for  additional  aid  to  the 
pitcher  or  they  signal  with  the  mitt,  or  the  bare  hand,  the  spot  where 
the  ball  is  to  be  pitched.  Proper  stance  aids  the  catcher  in  receiving 
the  pitches  properly.    (Figure  48). 


Fig.  48. — Catching  technique.    Signaling  for  the  pitch  (upper  left),  the  "set"  to 

receive  the  pitch  (upper  right),  receiving  the  pitch  (lower  left  and  center),  and 

the  shift  and  arm-cock  for  the  throw  (lower  right). 

Receiving  the  Ball. — The  catcher  must  learn  to  receive  all 
pitches  below  the  waist  with  the  fingers  pointing  downward,  and  all 
above  the  waist  with  the  fingers  pointing  upward.  This  method  will 
lessen  the  possibility  of  injured  fingers  and  will  allow  for  faster  and 
surer  handling  of  the  ball. 
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The  fingers  on  the  bare  hand  should  be  closed,  but  in  a  relaxed 
position  with  the  thumb  along  the  index  finger.  The  hand  should 
not  be  opened  until  the  instant  the  ball  strikes  the  catcher's  mitt.  Al- 
though some  catchers  advocate  a  tightly  clenched  fist,  this  practice 
is  not  recommended.  If  a  foul  tip  strikes  a  relaxed  fist,  the  injury  will 
not  be  as  severe  as  it  would  be  if  the  hand  were  clenched  tightly  and 
there  was  no  way  for  it  to  give  with  the  impact  of  the  ball. 

Just  as  the  ball  strikes  the  mitt,  the  catcher  should  permit  the 
mitt  hand  to  "give"  slightly.  This  action  helps  to  reduce  the  force  of 
the  pitch.  Simultaneous  with  the  impact  he  should  open  his  bare  hand 
over  the  ball  so  he  can  grasp  it  and  bring  it  immediately  without  any 
extra  motion  to  a  point  behind  his  ear  with  his  right  arm  cocked 
for  the  throw.  At  the  same  time  the  mitt  hand  remains  in  front 
of  the  body  for  balance.  The  catcher  is  now  in  position  for  a  snap 
throw  to  the  pitcher  or  to  any  base.  Gus  Mancuso  of  the  New  York 
Giants  advocates  picking  the  ball  out  of  the  catcher's  mitt  by  moving 
the  hand  in  back  of  the  ball.  He  believes,  if  the  hand  is  traveling  in 
he  same  direction  as  the  ball  and  a  foul  tip  should  strike  the  fingers, 
the  joints  will  absorb  the  impact.  In  a  majority  of  instances  this 
would  result  in  a  bruise  where  otherwise  the  ball  might  meet  locked 
oints  and  fracture  them.  This  is  an  important  point  to  teach  young 
catchers.  In  addition  to  use  of  the  hands  the  catcher  must  learn  to 
shift  his  feet. 

Shifting  the  Feet. — The  catcher's  footwork  is  an  important  factor 
in  his  defensive  skill.  Some  inexperienced  receivers  are  endowed  with 
a  fine  throwing  arm,  but  are  handicapped  by  a  clumsy  pair  of  feet 
which  seem  to  get  tangled  and  crossed  at  the  most  inopportune  mo- 
ments. The  beginner  should  make  it  a  practice  to  shift  in  front  of 
every  pitched  ball. 

The  catcher  should  use  a  slide  or  boxer's  shift  when  moving  to 
either  side,  and  after  jumping  or  reaching  for  high  throws  he  should 
return  immediately  to  the  proper  position  for  the  throw  (Diagram 
132).  On  balls  thrown  to  his  right,  he  should  step  over  with  his 
right  foot,  and  get  his  body  in  front  of  the  pitched  ball.  As  the  ball 
strikes  the  mitt,  he  should  jump  shift  by  placing  the  right  foot  behind 
and  the  left  foot  forward  in  a  perfectly  balanced  throwing  position. 
Likewise  on  balls  thrown  to  his  left,  he  should  step  over  with  the 
left  foot  and  place  his  body  in  front  of  the  pitch.  Again  as  he  catches 
the  ball,  he  should  jump  shift  by  placing  the  left  forward  and  the 
right  back  ready  for  the  throw.  The  body  should  be  straightened 
nd  the  weight  well  distributed.     When  the  pitch  is  a  strike  the 
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regular  shift  is  employed  which  involves  merely  the  movement  of 
the  left  foot  into  throwing  position  (Diagram  132). 

This  shifting  of  the  feet  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  bat  and  to  place 
the  catcher  into  throwing  position  without  any  loss  of  time.  On  wild 
pitches  and  very  bad  throws  the  catcher  should  lunge  or  dive  to  block 
the  ball.    While  stance,  footwork,  and  receiving  are  all  of  extreme 
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Diagram  132. — The  footwork  of  the  catcher. 

importance,  no  catcher  ever  became  great  unless  he  was  expert  at 
throwing  to  the  bases. 

Throwing  to  Bases. — A  strong  throwing  arm  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  of  the  catcher.  As  he  receives  the  ball  he  should  im- 
mediately shift  his  feet,  and  turn  his  body  to  die  right.  During  th< 
shift  the  mitt  and  ball  are  brought  to  the  height  of  the  chin.  The 
ball  is  removed  with  the  right  hand  and  is  held  behind  the  ear  with 
the  arm  cocked  and  ready  for  the  throw.  This  action  of  the  body  anc 
arm  must  be  timed  perfectly  with  the  shift  of  the  feet.  As  the  arm 
and  elbow  move  forward  the  latter  acts  as  a  pivot  or  fulcrum  for  th< 
snap  throw.  The  ball  is  brought  forward  by  the  hand  and  fingers  ovei 
the  elbow  in  a  flat  arc  or  straight  line  and  they  follow-through  in  the 
direction  of  the  throw  after  the  ball  is  released.    By  using  the  shori 
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arm  action  and  wrist-snap,  the  catcher  can  get  his  throws  away  much 
more  quickly  than  he  possibly  could  by  employing  the  full  arm  swing 
of  a  pitcher. 

If  a  left-handed  batsman  obstructs  the  catcher's  vision  to  first  base, 
he  should  move  back  until  the  base  runner  is  in  full  view. 

Inexperienced  catchers  should  avoid  the  extra-step  habit  in  throw- 
ing to  bases.  This  practice  may  help  the  boy  with  an  average  arm  to 
throw  the  ball  a  little  swifter,  but  the  time  lost  in  stepping  cannot 
be  made  up  in  this  way.  It  is  far  more  important  to  get  the  ball  away 
quickly. 

If  the  catcher  is  having  trouble  controlling  his  throw,  it  may  be  due 
to  gripping  the  ball  tighter  with  one  finger  than  another.  The  wrist 
may  be  too  rigid,  or  the  stepping  stride  too  long.  The  wrist-snap  and 
accuracy  should  be  developed  by  employing  them  constantly  in  re- 
turning the  ball  to  the  pitcher. 

Catching  Fly-Balls. — Many  ball  games  are  lost  because  the 
catcher  has  not  acquired  the  skill  of  judging  "p°P  flies."  Beginners  are 
easily  fooled  by  these  worming,  twisting,  frivolous  objects  which 
sometimes  land  ten  feet  away  from  their  bewildered  pursuer.  The 
instant  the  ball  leaves  the  bat,  the  catcher  should  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flight  of  the  ball  and  run  to  its  apparent  dropping  point. 
Many  balls  are  dropped  because  the  catcher  has  failed  to  get  under  the 
ball.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  reach  for  it.  If  the  fly  is  high,  the 
catcher  will  have  a  tendency  to  weave.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
quickly  looking  at  the  ground  and  then  at  the  ball  again.  The  de- 
scending ball  should  be  kept  directly  overhead,  and,  as  it  nears  the 
catcher,  he  should  step  back  and  catch  it  in  close,  so  that  he  does  not 
have  to  reach  for  it. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  removing  the  mask  so  that  it 
will  not  be  stepped  on  in  the  attempt  to  get  under  the  ball.  The  most 
rapid  and  effective  method  of  removing  the  mask  is  to  flick  it  off 
by  catching  the  chin  part  of  the  mask  in  an  upward  stroke  of  the  right 
thumb.  When  a  low  ball  is  hit  near  stands,  the  catcher  should  run  to 
the  obstacle,  and  then  judge  the  ball.  If  this  is  not  done,  he  is  likely 
to  stop  short  and  the  ball  will  fall  free  near  the  stand.  Every  catcher 
should  learn  that  the  spin  imparted  by  the  bat  to  a  high  foul  causes 
the  ball,  as  it  falls,  to  curve  outward  toward  the  diamond  and  away 
from  the  stands. 

The  catcher  should  attempt  to  catch  short  fly-balls  in  the  infield 
near  the  plate,  and  call  to  other  fielders  who  should  make  catches 
farther  out  on  the  diamond. 
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Fielding  Bunts. — The  catcher  should  try  to  field  all  bunts  that 
are  within  his  reach,  and  he  should  go  after  them  with  the  speed  and 
determination  of  a  tiger  pouncing  on  his  prey.  The  mask  should  be 
removed  and  the  ball  should  be  trailed  to  the  left,  so  that  proper  posi- 
tion is  established  for  the  throw.  He  should  never  turn  his  back  to  the 
play.  Consequently,  if  the  bunt  is  toward  third  base,  he  should  swerve 
to  the  third-base  side  of  the  ball  facing  first  or  second  as  the  play  indi- 
cates. The  play  to  make  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  catcher, 
unless  the  pitcher  calls  it  for  him.  The  mitt  should  be  used  to  assist 
the  ball  into  the  throwing  hand. 

Backing-Up  Plays. — Along  with  the  catcher's  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  directing  the  defensive  play  and  fielding  fly  balls  and  bunts, 
he  must  back-up  first  when  the  bases  are  unoccupied.  If  the  catcher  is 
alert,  it  may  be  possible  in  case  of  a  bad  throw  or  an  error  to  hold  the 
runner  on  first. 

Tagging  the  Runner. — One  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  a 
catcher  is  to  guard  the  home  plate,  and  prevent  any  attempt  to  score. 
This  must  be  done  in  a  scientific  and  determined  manner.  When  a 
base  runner  approaches  home  plate,  the  catcher  should  take  a  position 
on  the  base  line  toward  third  base  with  his  right  foot  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  plate,  and  so  placed  that  it  will  be  next  to  impossible 
for  the  runner  to  slide  home  from  the  front.  The  left  foot  is  placed 
up  the  base  line  a  little  and  to  the  left.  This  position  forces  the  runner 
around  the  catcher  and  should  be  used  only  when  the  catcher  has  the 
ball.  It  should  not  be  taken,  however,  deliberately  to  block  the  runner 
when  there  is  little  chance  of  a  put-out,  as  this  policy  will  develop  into 
headaches  and  bruises. 

On  force-out  plays,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  tag  the  base  runner, 
the  left  foot  should  be  planted  on  home  plate  and  after  receiving  the 
ball  the  catcher  should  pivot  on  the  right  foot  and  throw  to  first  for  a 
double  play.  This  method  brings  the  catcher  clear  of  the  plate  and 
avoids  contact  and  interference. 

Signals. — The  catcher,  in  reality,  is  the  quarterback  of  the  base- 
ball team.  He  signals  his  battery  mate  for  various  kinds  of  pitches, 
and  he  flashes  his  intended  throws  to  basemen,  calls  the  play  to  his 
pitcher  on  bunts  and  otherwise  directs  the  defensive  strategy  of  his 
team.  He  is  in  a  favorable  position  to  do  this  since  he  faces  the  entire 
field  of  play.  The  number  of  signals  should  be  cut  to  a  minimum,  and 
with  the  bases  unoccupied,  may  be  very  simple.  With  a  runner  on 
second  base,  however,  the  signs  must  be  concealed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  cannot  be  picked  up  by  the  base  runner  and  relayed  to  the 
batter. 
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In  giving  signals  the  catcher  should  squat  in  a  position  just  out  of 
range  of  the  hitter's  bat,  and  directly  behind  the  plate,  with  his  feet 
about  eighteen  inches  apart.  Distance  in  stance  will  vary  according 
to  the  individual  and  his  physical  make-up.  He  should  squat  by  sit- 
ting on  his  heels  with  his  toes  on  the  ground  and  his  knees  pointed  out, 
though  not  too  wide,  as  his  legs  must  hide  the  signals  from  the  third 
and  first  base  coaching  lines.  This  position  prevents  the  opposition 
from  stealing  the  battery  signals.  The  left  arm,  hand,  and  mitt  should 
be  placed  over  his  left  knee  in  a  relaxed  position  to  help  hide  the  sig- 
nals from  the  third  base  coach.  The  right  elbow  should  be  pressed 
closely  against  the  right  side  while  the  right  hand  should  be  held 
well  back  in  the  crotch  for  giving  the  signals.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  the  elbow  when  finger  manipulations  are 
being  made.    This  is  often  a  give-away  on  signals.    (Figure  48). 

Signals  must  be  given  smoothly  and  clearly,  to  make  certain  that 
the  pitcher  and  the  second  baseman  or  shortstop  get  them.  If  the 
keystone  combination  fails  to  get  them,  the  cover  assignment  will  go 
astray.  In  other  words,  each  will  be  confused  as  to  which  one  is  to 
cover  second  base.  Moreover,  their  "jump"  or  quick  start  on  the  batted 
ball  will  be  lost.  If  the  pitcher  misses  the  sign,  the  catcher  himself 
may  be  "crossed-up"  and  injured  or  credited  with  a  passed  ball. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  signals.  Some  catchers  use  the  hands  or 
fingers;  others  use  the  glove,  feet,  mask,  protector.  Some  use  a  few 
in  combination;  others  use  all  of  them.  The  use  of  simple  finger  com- 
binations is  the  best  when  second  base  is  empty;  when  it  is  occupied 
by  a  base  runner,  a  switch  signal  is  indicated. 

Hints  to  Catchers : 

1.  Wear  adequate  protective  catching  equipment. 

2.  Learn  to  analyze  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  hitters. 

3.  Instill  confidence  in  the  pitcher. 

4.  Learn  the  ability  of  the  pitchers  and  know  their  best  pitch. 

5.  Have  signs  with  the  infielders  and  put  on  plays.  Build  up  con- 
fidence by  using  these  players  and  they  are  more  likely  to  work  in  close 
ball  games. 

6.  Throw  to  bases  and  teach  base  runners  to  respect  the  throwing  arm. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  catch  an  unaggressive  player  than  an  aggressive  one. 

7.  Call  for  a  "pitch-out"  when  there  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  a 
play.  If  it  is  used  too  frequently  without  success,  the  pitcher  will  lose 
confidence. 

8.  Keep  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  a  single  steal,  double  steal,  squeeze 
play,  bunt,  and  hit  and  run. 

9.  Call  for  a  fast  ball  as  a  general  rule,  when  "ahead  of  the  batter" 
and  a  curve  or  a  change-of-pace  when  "behind  the  batter." 
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10.  Do  not  use  a  change-of-pace  on  weak  or  late  hitters.  This  is  one 
pitch  they  will  be  ready  for. 

ii.  Call  for  a  high  inside  pitch  when  the  situation  calls  for  a  bunt. 

12.  Call  for  a  high  inside  pitch,  if  it  appears  that  a  "hit-and-run"  play 
is  indicated.    This  will  prevent  the  batter  from  hitting  through  the  opening. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

i.  Why  is  the  catcher  so  important  to  a  ball  club  and  why  is  his  im- 
portance so  often  underestimated? 

2.  Describe  in  detail  the  stance  of  the  catcher  as  he  is  about  to  receive  the 
ball. 

3.  How  does  the  experienced  catcher  receive  pitched  balls? 

4.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  catcher's  footwork  in  shifting  for  the  throw 
on  strikes.    On  balls  thrown  to  his  right.    On  balls  thrown  to  his  left. 

5.  How  and  for  what  reason  does  the  catcher's  throwing  motion  differ  from 
that  of  a  pitcher? 

6.  Describe  the  technique  of  catching  high  foul  "pop  flies." 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement   that  in  fielding  bunts  the  catcher 
should  never  turn  his  back  on  the  field  of  play? 

8.  How  should  the  young  catcher  be  taught  to  conceal  his  signals  from 
the  opposition? 

9.  Make  a  list  of  desirable  hints  to  catchers. 

10.  What  are  the  most  frequent  mistakes  which  are  likely  to  be  made  by 
inexperienced  catchers  ? 

TEST  QUESTIONS  I 

T    F      1.  The  catcher's  throw  to  second  base  should  be  a  full-arm  pitcher's 

motion. 
T    F      2.  With  one  or  more  men  on  bases  the  catcher  should  constantly 

assume  the  throwing  position  on  each  pitched  ball. 
T    F      3.  Hitters  who  step  back  and  away  from  the  plate  are  weak  on 

pitches  to  the  inside. 
T    F      4.  The  right-handed  batter  who  is  a  "dead  left  field  hitter"  should 

be  given  a  fast  ball  on  the  inside  corner  of  the  plate. 
T    F      5.  The  spin  imparted  by  the  bat  to  a  high  foul  causes  the  ball  as 

it  falls  to  curve  outward  toward  the  diamond  and  away  from 

the  stands. 
T    F      6.  A  catcher  cannot  legally  block  a  base  runner  from  the  plate  un- 
less he  has  the  ball. 
T    F      7.  The  catcher  should  stand  as  close  behind  the  plate  as  possible 

without  interfering  with  the  batsman. 
T    F      8.  In  going  to  his  right  for  a  wide  pitch  the  catcher  should  step 

first  with  his  left  foot. 
T    F      9.  The  catcher  should  not  use  his  gloved  hand  in  fielding  bunts. 
T    F     10.  The  catcher  should  signal  for  a  high  inside  pitch   when  the 

situation  calls  for  a  bunt. 
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The  aspiring  young  ball  player  may  not  realize  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  first  base  play  in  recent  years.  Formerly,  most  any 
lumbering  player  who  could  not  make  the  team  at  any  other  position 
would  be  assigned  to  play  first  base.  Size,  ability  to  catch  thrown  balls, 
and  powerful  hitting  were  the  requirements.  Today,  these  factors  are 
still  important  but,  in  themselves,  they  are  not  sufficient. 

Physical  Qualifications. — Ability  to  catch  thrown-balls  is  still 
the  most  important  essential.  No  boy  should  attempt  to  become  a  first 
baseman  who  cannot  learn  to  be  a  sure-catch  of  thrown-balls  of  all 
kinds.  The  first  baseman  should  be  a  skilled,  and  preferably,  a  long 
distance  hitter.  Height  is  also  desirable,  but  is  not  absolutely  essential. 
Many  men  of  medium  height  have  become  great  players  at  this  po- 
sition. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  which  have  long  been  expected  of 
first  baseman,  speed,  grace  of  movement,  powerful  and  accurate  throw- 
ing, accurate  fielding  of  ground  and  fly  balls,  and  quick  thinking  are 
as  necessary  as  they  are  for  any  other  infielder.  He  must  show  the 
same  dexterity  as  his  infield  mates.  Great  players  like  George  Sisler 
and  Bill  Terry  had  all  these  requisites  of  ideal  first  basemen.  They 
could  field,  throw,  and  hit  with  uncanny  skill,  and  ease,  and  grace 
of  movement. 

Both  right-  and  left-handed  players  have  become  great  first  basemen. 
The  left-hander  probably  has  a  slight  advantage.  He  is  in  a  better 
position  to  throw  to  second  and  third  bases,  particularly  on  ground  balls 
and  bunts.  He  is  in  position  to  get  the  ball  away  faster  than  a  right- 
handed  baseman.  Naturally,  he  has  an  advantage  on  plays  on  his 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right-handed  first  baseman  has  the 
advantages  on  throws  to  home  plate  and  on  plays  to  his  left. 

Catching  Thrown  Balls. — As  was  stated  above  the  first  base- 
man must  be  a  sure  catch  of  a  thrown  ball.  He  should  use  both  hands 
whenever  possible,  but  he  must  be  able  to  catch  with  the  gloved  hand 
alone  since  he  can  reach  farther  for  bad  throws  with  one  hand. 

Footwork. — The  footwork  and  shifting  of  position  while  keeping 
one  foot  on  the  bag  for  all  kinds  of  throws  must  become  automatic 
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and  faultless.  Constant  practice  of  all  possible  stances  for  receiving 
every  manner  of  throw  will  tend  to  make  footwork  a  habit. 

Before  the  ball  is  hit  the  baseman,  under  ordinary  conditions,  as- 
sumes a  position  approximately  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  toward  the  out- 
field and  fifteen  feet  from  the  base  line.  Of  course,  this  position  varies 
with  the  speed,  and  experience  of  the  fielder  himself,  the  speed  of  the 
batsman,  and  the  state  of  the  game. 

When  the  ball  is  hit  to  one  of  the  other  infielders,  the  first  baseman 
assumes  a  position  in  front  of  the  bag  and  facing  the  teammate  who 
is  making  the  throw  as  in  Figure  49.    The  feet  should  be  spread 


Fig.  49. — The  first  baseman  in  position  to  receive  a  throw:  from  the  infield 
(left);  from  the  vicinity  of  home  plate  (left-center);  on  his  right  (right-center); 

and  on  his  left  (right). 

naturally  with  the  heels  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  base.  This  per- 
mits the  baseman  to  shift  in  any  direction  for  the  ball.  If  the  throw 
is  accurate  and  directly  at  the  base,  the  footwork  for  a  left-handed 
player  is  indicated  in  Figure  50.  On  the  ordinary  "stretch"  it  seems 
most  natural  for  the  left-handed  first  baseman  to  keep  his  left  foot  on 
the  bag.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right-handed  player  usually  prefers 
the  right  foot  on  the  base.    (Figure  49). 

The  Stretch— Figure  50  shows  the  "stretch"  of  a  left-handed 
player.  By  hours  of  practice  in  stretching  die  first  baseman  can  shorten 
the  throw  by  several  feet,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  chances  of 
retiring  the  runner.  Star  players,  like  Terry,  actually  do  the  "splits" 
in  performing  this  feat.  This  is  just  another  example  of  a  fielding 
skill  which  may  be  acquired  by  a  player  who  makes  a  study  and  an 
art  of  his  job. 

If  the  throw  is  to  the  baseman's  right,  he  should  shift  to  the  right 
with  his  left  toe  touching  the  outside  corner  of  the  base  and  with  his 
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right  foot  extended  out  toward  right  field  for  the  "stretch"  (Fig- 
ure 49).  Throws  to  the  left  of  the  base  must  be  taken  in  just  the 
opposite  manner  with  the  toe  of 
the  right  foot  touching  the  inside 
corner  of  the  bag  and  the  left 
leg  extended  toward  home  plate 
or  the  pitcher's  box,  as  in  Figure 
49.  The  beginning  first  baseman 
is  usually  taught  never  to  cross 
his  legs  in  taking  throws.  There 
is  at  least  one  exception  to  this 
rule.  Some  left-handed  first  base- 
men, including  some  Big  League  stars,  keep  the  left  toe  on  the  base  on 
throws  to  the  left,  and  cross  the  right  leg  over  and  extend  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  throw  (Diagram  133).    This  is  particularly  true  on  a 


Fig.    50. — The    "stretch" 
baseman. 
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Diagram  133. — Footwork  of  the 
first  baseman:  in  front  of  the  base 
before  the  throw  (upper  left);  the 
"stretch"  toward  the  short  stop 
(upper  center);  on  a  throw  to  his 
right  (middle  left);  on  a  throw  to 
his  left  (middle  right);  on  a  throw 
from  the  vicinity  of  home  plate 
(lower  left);  the  "stretch"  toward 
the  pitcher  or  third  baseman 
(lower  right);  and  taking  a  high 
throw  behind  and  outside  the 
baseline  (upper  right). 
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play  where  the  ball  is  thrown  near  the  batsman  approaching  from 
home  plate.    The  ball  is  received  back  handed. 

Throws  down  the  base  line,  or  parallel  to  it,  from  the  direction  of 
home  plate  should  be  taken  as  shown  in  Figure  44.  The  baseman  must 
stand  off  the  base  line,  inside  the  diamond,  with  the  left  toe  on  the 
inside  corner  of  the  base  and  the  right  foot  extended  to  meet  the 
throw.  This  keeps  him  out  of  the  path  of  the  runner  and  shortens 
the  length  of  the  throw  sufficiently  to  add  many  put-outs  during  a 
season. 

High  throws  can  frequently  be  taken  behind  the  base  (Diagram 
133)  with  one  foot  remaining  on  the  base.  The  advantage  of  this 
maneuver  can  readily  be  seen  since  the  ball  drops  several  inches  in  its 
flight.  It  would,  therefore,  be  nearing  the  ground  behind  the  base 
where  it  might  actually  be  caught. 

Playing  the  Ball. — While  the  ability  to  keep  one  foot  on  the  base 
and  stretch  far  in  any  direction  is  an  absolute  essential  for  every  first 
baseman,  playing  the  ball  rather  than  the  base  is  a  basic  rule  which 
must  never  be  forgotten.  Make  every  effort  to  get  the  ball.  If  it 
gets  by,  the  runner  may  gain  one  or  more  extra  bases.  After  the  ball 
is  caught,  knocked  down,  or  blocked,  there  may  still  be  time  to  touch 
the  base  or  the  runner.  Novice  players  frequently  make  the  mistake 
of  reaching  wide  with  the  foot  glued  to  the  bag  while  the  ball  goes 
sailing  past. 

Playing  Low  Throws. — Low  throws  or  "pick-ups"  are  the  most 
difficult  chances  the  first  baseman  is  required  to  master.  As  was  stated 
above,  he  must  always  be  prepared  to  shift  to  meet  any  and  every  type 
of  throw.  If  possible,  he  should  stretch  far  out  and  attempt  to  take  a 
low  throw  on  a  short  hop  near  the  ground.  This  is  comparatively  easy 
as  is  the  real  long  bounce  which  gives  him  time  to  shift  behind  the 
base.  The  medium  length  bounce,  of  one  or  two  feet,  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  catch.  He  should  make  the  try  for  it,  always  keeping  in  front 
of  it  to  block  it,  and  prevent  it  from  getting  by. 

Fielding  Ground  and  Fly  Balls. — The  first  baseman  should  be 
able  to  field  with  the  same  skill  as  any  other  infielder.  He  should  get 
in  front  of  the  ball  and  he  should  get  down.  So  many  young  players 
forget  to  "bend  the  knees"  as  well  as  the  hips.  Fortunately,  he  fre- 
quently has  time  to  get  his  man  even  if  he  does  not  field  the  ball 
cleanly.  Fumbled  balls  which  roll  several  feet  away,  may  often  be 
recovered  with  the  throwing  hand  and  tossed  to  the  pitcher  at  the  base 
in  time  for  the  put-out.  If  a  force-play  is  to  be  made  at  either  of  the 
other  bases,  the  ball  must  be  fielded  cleanly. 
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Ground  balls  to  the  right  of  the  first  baseman  should  be  fielded  by 
him  if  they  are  hard  hit.  Slow  rollers,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
left  to  the  second  baseman. 

Assists. — On  force  plays  at  second  or  third  the  left-handed  player 
has  an  advantage.  He  should  learn  to  make  the  throw  without  straight- 
ening up.  He  should  receive  the  ground  ball,  step  toward  his  target 
and  release  the  ball  all  in  one  rhythmical,  continuous  motion. 

The  right-handed  player  must  receive  the  ball,  shift  his  feet  as 
he  turns  toward  the  target,  and  then  throw. 

Assists  to  the  Pitcher. — On  all  balls  hit  to  his  left  the  pitcher  should 
be  coached  to  start  for  first  base.  If  the  ball  is  hit  to  the  first  baseman, 
he  must  cover  the  bag.  The  path  which  he  takes  to  the  base  is  illus- 
trated in  Diagram  131.  The  play,  first  baseman  to  pitch,  when  well 
executed,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plays  in  baseball. 

The  first  baseman  should  field  the  ball  and  touch  the  base  himself 
if  he  has  time  to  make  the  play.  He  should  avoid  any  unnecessary 
throws,  since  there  is  a  chance  of  error  every  time  the  ball  is  handled. 
If  there  is  insufficient  time  to  make  the  play  himself,  he  must  toss 
the  ball  underhand  to  the  pitcher.  The  ball  should  be  tossed  so  the 
pitcher  will  receive  it  waist  or  chest  high  about  one  or  two  strides  be- 
fore he  reaches  the  base.  Pitchers  preferences  vary  so  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  practice  diligently  with  every  pitcher  on  the  team. 

Fly  Balls. — All  fly  balls  which  are  in 
front  or  to  his  left  should  be  taken  by 
the  first  baseman.  Those  directly  behind 
can  usually  be  fielded  more  easily  by  the 
second  baseman. 

Fielding  Bunts. — The  first  baseman 
must  be  adept  at  fielding  bunts  down  the 
first  base  line.  If  a  bunt  is  indicated  on 
the  play,  he  must  come  in  fast  for  the  ball 
leaving  the  base  to  be  covered  by  the 
second  baseman  or  pitcher.  If  he  can 
reach  the  ball,  he  should  shout  "I  have 
it."  If  the  pitcher  gets  the  ball,  he  should 
hurry  back  to  the  bag  or  get  down  out  of  the  way  of  the  play. 
(Diagram  134). 

Fielding  Positions. — As  was  stated  above,  the  baseman  should 
play  approximately  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  back  toward  the  outfield 
and  fifteen  feet  from  the  base  line.  The  object  is  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  safely  possible.    The  position  must  vary  with  the  speed  and 
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Diagram     134. — The 
for  a  bunt  with  a  runner  on 
first  and  no  outs. 
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experience  of  the  fielder,  the  pitch,  the  style  and  speed  of  the  hitter, 
and  the  game  situation. 

Playing  the  Hitter, — Playing  the  hitter  in  amateur  baseball  cannot 
be  as  accurate  and  scientific  as  it  is  in  the  professional  game.  In  the 
first  place,  amateur  teams  do  not  play  each  other  enough  so  all  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  opposing  hitters  can  be  learned.  An  ama- 
teur, too,  may  hit  late  on  a  pitch  which  the  professional  would  "pull." 
The  amateur  first  baseman,  however,  should  know  how  to  play 
for  various  hitters.  He  can  play  deeper,  for  instance,  on  slow  runners 
and  closer  to  the  base  on  fast  ones.  A  left-handed  batsman  is  more 
likely  to  "pull"  the  ball  in  his  direction,  and  is  more  likely  to  hit  along 
the  base  line  to  his  left  than  is  a  right-handed  batsman.  This  type  of 
batsman  is  also  more  apt  to  hit  a  slow  ball  or  curve  toward  the  right 
side  of  the  diamond.  The  skilled  right-handed  batsman  more  fre- 
quently hits  to  some  other  baseman,  but  he  may  hit  a  fast  ball,  or  any 
pitch  on  the  outside  of  the  plate  toward  first  base. 

Runner  on  First. — With  a  runner  on  first 
s§aIed  t  with  none,  one,  or  two  out,  the  first  baseman 
should  straddle  the  inside  corner  of  the  bag 
or  stand  somewhat  to  the  left  with  the  right 
foot  at  the  inside  corner  of  the  bag  and  hold 
the  runner  close  (Diagram  135). 

Tagging. — Tagging  the  runner  is  done  by 
allowing  him  to  "tag  himself."    The  baseman 
must  catch  the  ball  and  sweep  it  down  to  the 
Diagram  135. — The  po-     second   base   corner   of   the   bag,   where   the 

sition  of  the  first  base-  runner  w{\\  sli<Je  into  it,  in  attempting  to  get 
man  with  a  runner  on  ,  x       ° 

first  base.  back  t0  the  base- 

As  the  ball   is  pitched  to  the  batter,  he 

charges  two  or  three  steps  into  the  diamond  and  toward  second  base 
to  protect  his  territory.  He  must  play  in  this  relative  position  in  antici- 
pation of  a  bunt  with  runners  on  first  and  second  or  with  a  runner 
on  second  only.  He  must  play  the  same  way  with  the  bases  full  and 
a  force-out  at  home  indicated. 

He  should  play  deep:  with  a  runner  on  second  or  with  runners 
on  first  and  second  and  one  or  two  outs;  or  with  the  bases  full  and  two 
outs.  If  his  team  is  several  runs  in  the  lead  in  the  late  innings  of  a 
game,  his  manager  or  coach  will  probably  instruct  him  to  play  deep 
regardless  of  the  outs  or  the  number  of  runners  on  the  bases. 

Special  Plays. — Some  first  basemen  make  no  attempt  to  hold  the 
runner  close,  unless  he  would  make  the  tying  or  winning  run.     A 
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medium  position  would  be  assumed  with  a  man  on  first,  eight  or  ten 
feet  off  the  base  and  five  or  ten  feet  behind  the  runner. 

With  a  man  on  first,  or  with  first  and  second  occupied,  it  is  difficult 
for  an  experienced  first  baseman  to  field  bunts  fast  enough  for  force 
plays  at  second  or  third.  The  ability  to  make  this  play  is  the  sign  of 
a  master  workman.  Unless  the  novice  anticipates  the  play  and  starts 
in  early  and  fast,  he  should  "play  it  safe"  and  get  his  man  at  first.  The 
wise  coach  will  probably  teach  this  more  conservative  method,  unless 
he  has  a  Sisler  or  Terry  in  trie  making. 

The  duties  of  the  first  baseman  in  "backing  up,"  "cut-offs"  and 
"run-downs"  are  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  qualifications  and  characteristics  of  a  good  first  baseman? 

2.  Explain  the  footwork  of  a  first  baseman  in  catching  balls  thrown  di- 
rectly at  the  base.  Throws  to  his  right.  Throws  to  his  left.  Throws 
from  home  plate. 

3.  Explain  the  "stretch." 

4.  How  should  a  first  baseman  play  low  throws? 

5.  Explain  the  technique  of  fielding  ground  balls,  fly  balls,  and  bunts. 

6.  Explain  the  technique  of  making  an  assist  to  the  pitcher  covering  first 
base. 

7.  How  should  the  first  baseman  tag  a  runner? 

8.  What  should  the  first  baseman  know  about  "playing  the  hitter"  ? 

9.  How  should  the  first  baseman  play  with  a  runner  on  first  with  no  outs, 
score  tied,  in  the  second  inning?  One  out?  Two  outs?  Would  he 
play  the  base  the  same  way  in  the  ninth  inning? 

10.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  first  baseman  on  "run-down"  plays? 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  A  first  baseman  should  receive  all  thrown  balls  with  his  right 

foot  on  the  base. 
T    F      2.  A  first  baseman  should  crouch  when  about  to  receive  a  quick 

throw  from  a  pitcher  or  second  baseman  in  a  position  close  to 

first  base. 
T    F      3.  If  the  thrown  ball  comes  to  the  right  of  the  first  baseman,  he 

should  extend  the  right  foot,  and  touch  the  right  outside  corner 

of  the  base  with  the  left  toe. 
F      4.  The  first  baseman  should  catch  thrown  balls  from  near  home 

plate  with  his  right  foot  on  the  base. 
T    F      5.  With  a  runner  on  first,  ninth  inning,  two  outs,  and  a  four-run 

lead  the  first  baseman   should   remain  on   the  base  until   the 

pitch. 
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T  F  6.  The  footwork  and  shifting  of  position  of  a  first  baseman  while 
keeping  one  foot  on  the  bag  for  all  kinds  of  throws  must  be- 
come automatic  and  faultless. 

T  F  7.  While  the  ability  to  keep  one  foot  on  the  bag  and  stretch  far 
in  any  direction  is  an  absolute  essential  for  every  first  baseman, 
playing  the  ball  rather  than  the  base  is  a  basic  rule  which  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

T  F  8.  On  force  plays  at  second  or  third  base  a  right-handed  first  base- 
man has  an  advantage  over  a  left-handed  first  baseman. 

T  F  9.  Slow  ground  balls,  hit  to  the  right  of  the  first  baseman  should  be 
left  to  the  second  baseman. 

T  F  10.  With  a  man  on  second  it  is  difficult  for  an  experienced  first 
baseman  to  field  bunts  fast  enough  for  a  force  play  at  third  base. 
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While  a  second  baseman  must  possess  very  definite  qualifications 
for  his  position  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  any  particular  physical 
type.  Boys  of  widely  differing  physique  have  become  excellent  players. 
Whether  large  or  small,  however,  it  is  imperative  that  he  have  a  large 
and  "sure"  pair  of  hands  with  which  to  handle  ground,  fly,  and  thrown 
balls  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Moreover,  he  must  possess  a  keen  mind 
and  the  ability  to  foresee  play  situations  and  act  instantly,  if  he  is  to  be- 
come a  "star." 

Fielding  Ground  Balls. — One  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  "keystone"  man  is  the  fielding  of  ground  balls.  This  should  be 
done  by  taking  the  ball  in  front  of  the  body,  whenever  possible,  and 
in  a  natural  moving  stride.  The  hands  should  "give"  slightly  as  the  ball 
strikes  the  glove.  Young  players  must  learn  to  stay  close  to  the  ground 
by  bending  at  the  \nees  and  hips  with  the  feet  comfortably  spread.  In- 
experienced infielders  so  frequently  fail  to  bend  at  the  knees  and  get 
down  in  the  dirt  after  the  ball.    (Figure  51). 

The  body  should  be  kept  low  as  it  is  much  easier  and  quicker  to 
come  up,  than  go  down,  on  bad  hops.  Both  hands  should  be  used 
with  the  fingers  relaxed  and  pointing  toward  the  ground.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  palm  of  the  gloved  hand  face  the  ball  as  it  approaches. 
In  other  words,  the  gloved  hand  is  behind  and  in  the  path  of  the  ball 
while  the  bare  hand  clasps  down  over  it  the  moment  it  strikes  the 
glove.  Beginning  infielders  who  present  the  edges  of  the  hands  to  the 
ball  frequently  allow  it  to  "trickle"  through  for  an  error.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  ground  balls  be  trapped  near  the  ground  or  handled  at  the 
height  of  the  bounce.  It  is  a  mistake  to  "fight"  the  ball  or  take  it  on 
the  long  up-hop  unless  this  is  necessary  to  get  it. 

The  speed  of  the  bouncing  ball  must  be  accurately  judged  if  the 
second  baseman  is  to  get  all  possible  chances  in  his  territory.  If  the 
ball  is  hit  sharply,  he  must  not  start  directly  toward  it  but  must  move 
over  in  its  path  and  intercept  its  flight. 

The  second  baseman  moves  in  line  A  rather  than  line  B  (Diagram 
136.)  On  slow  balls  he  must  follow  line  C  and  he  may  need  to  make 
the  play  with  one  hand.  If  he  fumbles  the  ball,  he  should  pounce  on 
it  with  the  throwing  hand  as  this  method  is  much  faster  and  surer 
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than  the  bad  practice  of  picking  up  the  ball  with  the  gloved  hand,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  throwing  hand.    The  eyes  should  watch  the  ball 


O 


Fig.  51. — Fielding  a  ground  ball.    Note  how  the  player  stays  close  to  the  ground 

by  bending  at  the  J^nees  and  hips  with  the  feet  comfortably  spread.     Note  also 

the  position  of  the  gloved  hand  in  front  of  and  under  the  ball. 

right  into  the  glove,  but  inexperienced  players  frequently  look  up 
while  the  ball  is  still  several  feet  away. 

Fielding  Fly  Balls. — The  second  baseman  has  occasion  to  catch 
many  fly  balls.    There  are  several  methods  of  making  the  play,  but  the 
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most  acceptable  one  is  that  in  which  the  hands  are  extended  toward 
the  ball  well  out  in  front  of  the  eyes.  Arms,  hands,  and  fingers  should 
be  cupped  and  relaxed.  Most  errors  on  such  plays  are  often  directly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  fielder  fails  to  hasten  to  the  spot  where 
the  ball  is  expected  to  fall.  If  he  is  sure  he  can  get  to  the  ball,  he  should 
call  so  that  other  players  nearby  will  not  run 
into  him,  since  the  first  player  to  call  has  the 
right-of-way.  He  should  judge  the  wind  care- 
fully and  make  proper  allowance  in  its  effect 
on  the  flight  of  the  ball. 

Covering  the  Base. — Young  infielders 
often  have  difficulty  maneuvering  their  feet  in 
covering  the  base.  The  Big  Leaguer  straddles 
the  bag.  From  this  position  he  can  go  in  any 
direction  after  the  throw  and  he  can  also  move 
his  feet  so  he  forces  the  base  runner  to  slide 
into  the  ball. 

Tagging  Runners. — If  the  baseman 
straddles  the  bag,  he  really  does  not  need  to 
tag  the  runner.  He  lets  the  runner  tag  him- 
self. He  should  catch  the  ball  and  hold  it  in 
the  gloved  hand  near  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  base  while  the  base  runner  slides  into  it. 
Catching  the  ball  and  putting  it  down  should  all  be  done  in  one  con- 
tinuous motion,  as  the  fraction  of  a  second  saved  may  be  the  difference 
between  a  stolen  base  or  a  put-out.  Reaching  for  the  runner  should  be 
avoided  as  the  baseman  may  be  deceived  by  a  clever  slide.  (Figure  52). 

Trapping  Base  Runners. — The  second  baseman  will  have  many 
opportunities  to  participate  in  "run-down'*  plays  in  which  a  base  runner 
has  been  "trapped"  between  first  and  second  or  second  and  third.  If 
he  handles  the  ball,  he  should  run  at  top  speed  toward  the  base  runner 
and  drive  him  back  toward  the  base  from  which  he  came.  If  unable 
to  make  the  "tag"  himself,  he  should  throw  to  the  baseman  just  before 
the  runner  reaches  the  base.  Skilled  players  do  not  chase  the  base 
runner  up  and  down  the  base  line  or  throw  the  ball  back  and  forth  to 
one  another.  One  play  should  result  in  a  put-out.  This  minimum 
handling  of  the  ball  not  only  prevents  many  misplays,  but  it  saves  time 
and  prevents  other  runners  from  advancing  during  the  "run-down." 

Executing  Double  Plays. — One  of  the  best  ways  to  judge  the 
ability  of  a  second  baseman  is  his  skill  in  executing  double  plays.  Not 
all  plays  that  show  signs  of  becoming  double  plays  will  prove  to  be 
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Diagram  136. — The  di- 
rection of  movement  of 
the  second  baseman  in 
fielding:  a  hard  hit 
ground  ball  (A);  a 
medium  speed  ground 
ball  (B);  and  a  slow 
rolling  ground  ball  (C). 
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such  in  the  long  run,  unless  certain  factors  are  taken  into  account. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ball  must  be  fielded  cleanly.  In  addition,  the 
second  baseman  must  be  able  to  field  the  ball,  pivot,  and  throw  in  one 
motion.  He  must  also  judge  accurately  the  speed  of  the  ball,  the  base 
runner,  and  the  batsman.  If  the  ball  is  hit  sharply  and  the  runners  are 
slow  footed,  the  chances  for  completing  a  double  play  are  excellent. 


Fig.  52. — Tagging  the  runner  or  forcing  the  runner  to  tag  himself  (lower).   The 

baseman  straddles  the  bag.     In  the  upper  picture  the  second  baseman  touches 

the  bag  with  his  right  foot  and  throws  to  first  base. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  runners  are  fast  and  the  ball  is  slow,  it  may 
be  unwise  to  attempt  the  play. 

When  the  ground  ball  is  hit  near  second  base  it  may  be  scooped 
to  the  shortstop  with  two  hands.  If,  however,  it  is  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  second  base,  he  should  throw  the  ball  to  the  shortstop  at 
shoulder  height.  This  makes  for  greater  ease  and  speed  on  the  part  of 
the  shortstop  in  getting  the  ball  away.  The  second  baseman  should 
field  the  ball  in  front,  pivot  to  the  right  by  a  quick  shift  of  the  feet 
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so  that  he  is  facing  second  base,  and  throw  with  a  side  or  under-arm 
motion  to  the  shortstop.  He  should  not  turn  around  to  the  left  to 
make  the  play  as  this  method  requires  him  to  take  his  eyes  off  the 
target. 

Frequently,  he  may  field  the  ball  near  second,  touch  the  base,  and 
throw  the  ball  to  first  himself.  At  other  times,  it  is  possible  to  tag  the 
base  runner  and  complete  the  throw  to  first.    (Figure  52). 
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Diagram  137. — The  footwork  of  the  second  baseman  in  pivoting  on  double 
plays.  Covering  on  the  inside  and  toward  the  third  base  side  of  the  bag  (upper 
left);  receiving  the  ball  to  his  right  and  pivoting  for  the  throw  (upper  right); 
pivoting  inside  the  diamond   (lower  left);   and  pivoting  outside  the   baseline 

(lower  right). 


Pootwor\  in  Pivoting  on  Double  Plays. — On  many  occasions  die 
second  baseman  acts  as  pivot  man  on  double  play  balls  hit  to  the  short- 
stop or  third  baseman.  The  minute  he  senses  the  play  he  should  rush 
to  cover  second  base.  He  should  station  himself  on  the  inside  of  the 
bag  facing  third  or  short  with  each  heel  touching  a  corner  of  the  bag 
(Diagram  137).    If  the  throw  is  good,  he  kicks  the  bag  as  he  catches 
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the  ball  and  steps  out  into  the  diamond  toward  the  pitcher's  box  with 
the  left  foot  and  makes  the  throw  to  first.  This  action  not  only  takes 
the  baseman  out  of  the  path  of  the  runner  approaching  from  first  so 
the  throw  is  easier,  but  collisions  and  injuries  are  also  avoided.  Little 
Hughie  Critz,  former  second  baseman  of  the  New  York  Giants,  added 
many  years  to  his  playing  career  by  employing  this  method.  Usually 
the  play  is  so  fast  the  second  baseman  catches  the  ball  and  tags  the 
bag  with  one  foot  as  he  crosses  it,  and  steps  into  the  diamond  to  pivot 
for  the  throw.  If  the  ball  is  to  his  right,  he  should  shift  his  feet  much 
as  a  first  baseman,  touch  the  bag  with  the  left  foot,  and  then  step  into 
the  diamond  for  the  throw  (Diagram  137).  Likewise,  if  the  throw  is 
to  his  left,  he  should  shift  left,  kick  the  base  with  the  right  toe,  and 
pivot  on  the  left  foot  for  the  throw  to  first.  Occasionally,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  him  to  pivot  outside  the  base  line  as  indicated  in 
Diagram  137,  but  in  any  event  he  should  be  versatile  enough  to  catch 
the  ball,  touch  the  base  with  either  foot,  and  get  the  ball  away  in  one 
rapid  and  continuous  motion  free  from  interference  from  the  base 
runner.  Hours  of  practice  will  develop  proficiency  in  this  important 
maneuver. 

Covering  on  the  Sacrifice  Bunt. — With  a  runner  on  first  base 
and  a  sacrifice  bunt  anticipated,  the  second  baseman  should  move  up  a 
few  paces  toward  the  batter  and  over  a  few  feet  closer  to  first  base. 
This  slight  change  of  position  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get 
to  the  base  ahead  of  the  batsman,  if  he  is  alert  and  gets  a  quick  start. 
His  footwork  in  taking  the  throw  is  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
first  baseman.    (Diagram  134). 

Playing  the  Double  Steal. — The  play  of  the  second  baseman  or 
shortstop  on  double  steals  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  execute  in 
baseball.  From  high  school  up  through  the  major  leagues  it  is  a 
gamble.  The  two  most  common  ways  of  handling  this  play  are  as 
follows:  (1)  by  using  two  men  with  a  long  and  short  cut-off  throw, 
and  (2)  by  using  one  man. 

There  are  several  points  which  must  be  observed  during  such  plays. 
First  of  all,  there  will  be  runners  on  first  and  third  base.  The  base 
runners  start  to  move  with  the  pitch  and  there  are  several  things  they 
may  do. 

1.  The  man  on  first  may  try  for  second,  either  on  a  steal  or  the 
"hit  and  run"  play,  while  the  man  on  third  holds  his  base. 

2.  The  man  on  third  may  co-operate  with  the  man  on  first,  and  if 
the  catcher  throws  through  to  second  base,  the  man  on  third  will  try 
for  home  instantly. 
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3.  The  man  on  third  may  wait  until  the  ball  goes  through  to  second 
3ase,  or  until  the  man  on  first  is  caught  in  a  chase,  and  then  start  for 
lome. 

4.  A  delayed  steal  may  be  made.  For  instance:  As  the  catcher 
nethodically  throws  back  to  the  pitcher,  the  runner  on  first  starts  for 
econd  the  instant  the  ball  is  about  to  be  released,  and  the  man  on  third 
leads  for  home. 

These  plays,  which  are  really  all  one  play,  are  very  trying  and  de- 
nand  close  observation.  The  second  baseman  should  look  for  the  "hit 
md  run"  if  the  chances  are  favorable  for  its  use.  He  should  signal  the 
hortstop  to  cover  second  so  he  may  have  more  time  to  remain  in  his 
position. 

On  the  first  play,  the  catcher  should  look  or  feint  at  the  runner  on 
Jiird  and  throw  through  to  second  as  if  to  catch  the  steal.  The  short- 
top  or  second  baseman  (as  agreed  upon)  runs  to  a  position  between 
econd  and  the  pitcher's  box  and  about  ten  feet  in  front  of  second  base. 
f  the  man  on  third  is  not  advancing  or  has  not  moved,  he  permits 
he  catcher's  throw  to  go  through  into  the  hands  of  the  teammate  on 
econd  base. 

On  plays  two  and  three,  the  same  preliminary  steps  are  taken,  but 
he  shortstop  or  second  baseman,  as  the  case  may  be,  cuts  off  the  throw 
}f  the  catcher  in  number  two  and  lets  it  go  by  in  number  three. 

In  number  four,  the  play  depends  on  the  catcher.  If  he  gets  into 
he  habit  of  methodically  throwing  back  to  the  pitcher  without  watch- 
ng  the  base  runners,  it  is  a  hard  play  to  stop.  The  play  would  be  the 
iame  as  number  two  and  number  three,  depending  on  the  runners 
md  the  action  of  the  catcher. 

Most  Big  League  ball  teams  use  only  one  man  to  handle  the  ball 
it  second,  on  such  plays.  The  man  making  the  play  should  come  close 
:o  second,  receive  the  throw  there  and  play  the  runner  coming  from 
irst,  or  he  should  move  in  fast  and  play  the  man  going  home  from 
Jiird.  Professional  players  feel  that  using  one  man  in  the  play  mini- 
nizes  the  chance  of  a  slip.  Moreover,  if  two  men  cover  on  the  play 
:wo  infield  positions  are  left  open,  as  the  men  in  this  play  must  start 
with  the  runner.  The  coach  and  his  players  must  decide  which  type 
:o  use  but  the  play  involving  only  the  one  man  would  appear  to  be 
setter  for  amateur  teams. 

Relaying  Throws. — On  extra  base  hits  to  right  or  right  center 
ield  the  alert  second  baseman  should  go  well  out  into  right  field  and 
elay  the  ball  from  the  right  or  center  fielder  back  to  the  proper  base. 
Dn  such  plays,  the  shortstop  or  first  baseman  should  act  as  "guide"  and 
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should  call  to  the  second  baseman  where  the  relay  ball  should  b< 
thrown.  To  successfully  execute  this  play  the  second  baseman  musl 
have  a  strong  and  accurate  throwing  arm. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

i.  What  type  of  physique  should  a  boy  possess  to  become  a  skillful  second| 
baseman  ? 

2.  Should  the  feet  be  together  or  separated  in  a  natural  stride  in  fielding| 
ground  balls? 

3.  Why  is  it  so  important  for  infielders  to  bend  at  the  \nees  in  fielding| 
ground  balls? 

4.  How  should  the  gloved  hand  be  held  in  fielding  a  ground  ball? 

5.  Show  by  diagram  how  the  second  baseman  should  move  toward  slowl 
moving  and  fast  moving  ground  balls. 

6.  What  is  the  technique  of  quickly  recovering  a  fumbled  ball? 

7.  What  hints  should  be  given  the  second  baseman  in  fielding  fly  balls? 

8.  Give  reasons  why  baseman  should  straddle  the  base  to  receive  a  throw| 

before  tagging  a  base  runner. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement,  "let  the  base  runner  tag  himself"  ? 
10.  Explain  in  detail  the  footwork  of  the  second  baseman  in  pivoting  on| 

double  plays. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 
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1.  Since  it  is  more  natural  the  second  baseman  should  be  taught 
to  keep  his  feet  together  in  fielding  ground  balls. 
In  fielding  ground  balls  an  infielder  should  not  bend  his  knees. 
An  infielder  should  recover  a  fumbled  ball  with  his  gloved  hand. 
On  a  base-hit  to  right  field  the  second  baseman  should  back  up 
the  shortstop  who  covers  second. 

5.  On  a  double  play,  short  to  second  to  first,  the  second  baseman 
should  be  able  to  touch  the  bag  with  either  foot,  if  necessary. 

6.  With  a  right-handed  hitter  at  bat  the  second  baseman  ordinarily 
covers  second  when  the  base  runner  on  first  attempts  to  steal 
second  base. 

With  a  runner  on  first  and  a  bunt  anticipated  the  second  base- 
man should  move  up  and  over  toward  first  base. 

8.  Correct  fielding  form  cannot  be  taught. 

9.  Ground  balls  should  be  trapped  near  the  ground  or  handled  at 
the  height  of  the  bounce. 

Amateur  teams  should  use  only  one  man,  either  the  shortstop 
or  the  second  baseman,  in  handling  the  ball  on  double  steal 
plays. 


10. 


CHAPTER    21 

SHORTSTOP 


The  ability  to  play  shortstop,  like  the  skill  required  of  a  second 
baseman,  does  not  depend  upon  any  special  type  of  physical  charac- 
teristics. The  main  qualifications  include  an  alert  mind,  ability  to 
start  quickly,  a  large  pair  of  hands,  and  a  strong  throwing  arm.  The 
shortstop  should  be  the  type  of  a  fellow  who  has  the  knack  of  being 
in  the  right  spot  at  the  right  time.  He  should  be  a  born  rover,  moving 
here,  backing  up  there,  so  that  he  invariably  is  in  the  play. 

Position  for  Fielding  Ground  Balls. — The  normal  playing 
position  of  the  shortstop  is  approximately  ten  yards  to  the  left  of  second 
base.  This  distance  will  vary  according  to  the  batter  and  the  tactical 
situation.  The  starting  position  of  a  shortstop,  or  any  other  infielder 
for  that  matter,  is  a  very  important  fundamental.  He  should  assume 
a  natural  relaxed  position,  bend  at  the  knees  and  hips,  and  lean 
slightly  forward  with  the  weight  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  The  space 
between  the  feet  should  be  approximately  eighteen  inches.  Usually  the 
infielder's  first  move  is  with  the  foot  nearest  the  ball  and  is  more  of  a 
shift  dian  a  step.  The  speed  of  the  first  step  is  an  indication  of  ability 
to  cover  ground.  A  shortstop  must  be  able  to  move  quickly  in  any 
direction  and  retain  perfect  balance  and  co-ordination. 

Fielding  Ground  Balls. — The  ball  should  be  fielded  as  it  nears 
the  top  of  the  arc,  or  on  the  short  pick-up  as  it  comes  off  the  ground. 
It  should  be  played  far  enough  in  front  of  the  body  to  allow  the  eyes  to 
follow  it  into  the  glove.  This  permits  the  fielder,  if  he  misses  the  ball, 
to  retrieve  it  in  front  instead  of  behind.  The  infielder  should  "play 
the  ball"  at  all  times,  and  never  let  it  play  him.  In  other  words,  he 
should  not  "fight"  the  ball  or  attempt  to  take  it  on  the  long  up-hop. 
Furthermore,  he  should  let  his  hands  "give"  slightly  at  impact.  Since 
the  shortstop  has  many  long  throws  to  make,  he  must  field  the  ball, 
and  get  it  away  all  in  one  smooth,  continuous  motion.     (Figure  51). 

Co-ordination  Play  Around  Second. — If  the  shortstop  is  to 
develop  into  a  truly  great  player  he  will  need  a  fine  second  baseman 
with  whom  to  work.  These  two  players  have  so  much  in  common 
they  should  seem  to  function  as  one.  The  second  baseman  is  in  reality 
another  shortstop,  and  the  shortstop  is  certainly  just  as  much  a  second 
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baseman  as  the  player  who  goes  by  that  name.  It  is  difficult  to  recall 
more  than  three  or  four  plays  around  second  base  that  do  not  involve 
both  players.  All  during  the  game,  these  two  "keystone"  players 
should  co-operate  continuously.  They  should  have  pre-arranged  sig- 
nals between  themselves,  and  with  the  first  and  third  basemen  on  all 
fly  balls  and  base  hits  to  the  outfield.  With  a  man  on  first  and  a  bunt 
anticipated  each  second  base  guardian  should  signal  the  other  his  in- 
tentions so  there  will  be  no  slip  in  the  assignments.  The  same  caution 
should  be  taken  with  men  on  first  and  second;  first  and  third;  and 
first,  second  and  third. 

Throwing. — A  good  shortstop  must  be  able  to  throw  from  any 
and  all  positions  in  which  he  may  receive  the  ball.  It  is  imperative  that 
he  have  a  strong  and  accurate  arm  to  enable  him  to  make  throws  from 
the  deep  position,  from  the  short  position  in  on  the  grass,  and  from 
either  side.  It  is  advisable  to  throw  the  ball  in  an  overhand  manner 
whenever  possible.  This  form  is  more  accurate  and  the  throw  is  a 
great  deal  easier  for  the  receiving  player  to  handle.  The  ball  is  held 
rather  lightly  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  on  top  and  the  thumb 
underneath  much  in  the  same  manner  that  the  pitcher  holds  his  fast 
ball  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  ball  should  be  released 
off  the  tips  of  the  two  fingers.  While  it  is  true  the  shortstop  should 
be  able  to  throw  from  any  position,  he  should  avoid  awkward  ones, 
and  should  make  his  play  from  a  well  balanced  position,  whenever 
possible.  Proper  timing  gives  correct  balance  and  position.  It  is 
usually  bad  practice  to  attempt  to  aim  the  ball  when  throwing,  as 
this  may  cause  tension,  and  like  pressing  in  golf,  tends  to  make  the 
throw  inaccurate.  The  shortstop  should  try  to  develop  a  quick,  hard, 
accurate  throw  and  then  keep  using  it.  The  important  thing  is  the 
speed  with  which  the  ball  is  gotten  away  rather  than  the  speed  of  the 
throw.  The  ball  should  not  be  lobbed  or  tossed.  A  wrist  snap  and 
underhand  throw  should  be  developed  for  double  play  balls  and  slow 
ground  balls  which  must  be  fielded  up  toward  the  pitcher's  box.  This 
phase  of  shortstop  play  requires  hours  of  practice  to  perfect. 

Covering  the  Base. — Covering  bases  on  throws  from  the  catcher 
requires  a  definite  knowledge  of  fundamentals.  With  a  man  on  first 
base,  the  shortstop  should  make  his  start  to  cover  second  when  the 
base  runner  starts  his  steal,  providing,  of  course,  he  is  the  one  to  make 
the  play.  He  should  straddle  the  base,  hooking  the  left  foot  on  the  out- 
side corner  as  he  faces  first  base,  thus  forcing  the  runner  to  the  inside, 
if  possible.  He  should  hold  the  ball  in  the  gloved  hand  on  the  ground 
at  the  edge  of  the  base  and  allow  the  runner  to  slide  into  it,  tagging 
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himself  out.  It  is  important  that  he  learn  what  type  of  pitch  is  to  be 
made,  fast  or  curve  ball,  inside  or  outside,  so  he  will  know  whether  he 
or  the  second  baseman  should  cover  second  base  on  the  play.  If,  for 
example,  with  a  man  on  first,  a  right-handed  hitter  at  bat,  and  a  curve 
ball  to  be  pitched,  the  shortstop  should  know  the  chances  are  great 
that  the  batsman  will  hit  into  his  territory.  The  second  baseman, 
therefore,  should  cover  second  base  on  the  play.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  fast  ball  is  pitched  under  similar  circumstances,  it  is  likely  to  be 
hit  near  the  base  or  into  the  second  baseman's  territory,  and  the  short- 
stop should  cover  second  base.  According  to  the  law  of  averages  in 
baseball,  a  majority  of  curve  balls  and  slow  balls  will  be  batted  into  a 
certain  territory.  Likewise,  most  fast  balls  and  position  pitches  will  be 
hit  so  they  follow  a  rather  definite  course.  Obviously,  these  pitches 
are  hit  elsewhere  at  times  but  Big  Leaguers  play  "percentage"  baseball. 
A  definite  knowledge  of  batters  and  pitchers  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration along  with  the  "percentage"  plan.  In  colleges  and  high 
schools  there  is  very  little  chance  of  determining  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  opponents  because  they  are  seen  so  infrequently.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  usually  best  to  play  in  the  orthodox  positions.  In  pro- 
fessional baseball,  however,  opposing  players  are  carefully  analyzed 
over  a  number  of  years.  Pitchers  are  ordered  to  pitch  to  their  strength 
or  weakness  and  the  entire  team  moves  to  make  the  play. 

Holding  a  Runner  on  Base. — Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
hold  men  on  bases  and  to  cut  down  the  total  number  of  bases  stolen. 
With  a  man  on  second  base,  the  shortstop  should  permit  the  runner  to 
take  a  comfortable  lead.  He  should  then  move  in  cautiously  until  he 
gets  nearly  behind  the  runner  before  he  breaks  for  the  base  to  receive 
the  throw.  Signals  should  be  pre-arranged  with  the  pitcher.  After 
the  shortstop  signals,  the  pitcher  should  count  three,  then  turn  quickly 
and  throw  about  waist  high  to  the  third  base  side  of  the  bag.  The 
shortstop  should  be  there  ready  to  make  the  put-out.  Frequently,  it 
is  inadvisable  to  risk  a  throw,  in  which  case,  the  pitcher  or  shortstop 
should  fake  the  runner  back. 

Position  Play  at  Shortstop. — The  shortstop  should  take  the 
batter  and  his  throwing  arm  into  consideration  and  play  accordingly. 
When  the  situation  permits  him  to  play  as  deep  as  the  arm  will  allow, 
he  should  protect  his  weak  side.  Since  it  is  usually  easier  to  cover 
ground  toward  the  gloved  hand,  he  should  play  wide  toward  the  bare- 
hand  side.  A  shortstop  should  always  be  thinking  ahead  of  the  play. 
He  must  know  the  peculiarities  of  the  hitter,  the  ball  to  be  pitched,  the 
number  of  outs,  the  score,  the  inning,  the  strength  of  men  coming  to 
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bat,  the  opponents'  pitching  and  fielding  strength,  the  speed  of  base 
runners,  and  wind  conditions,  among  other  things.  Unlimited  time 
should  be  spent  in  practicing  the  fielding  of  ground  and  fly  balls.  Skill 
should  be  developed  in  going  to  the  right  and  left,  and  in  getting  into 
position  to  throw  instantly  and  accurately.  He  should  be  adept  at  going 
in  on  slow  hit  balls  and  in  throwing  them  instantly,  by  using  a  snap 
throw  of  the  wrist  and  forearm.  Furthermore,  he  should  be  able  to 
go  into  the  outfield  and  catch  any  fly  which  falls  between  him  and  the 
outfielders.  He  is  a  key  man  on  "run-down"  plays  between  bases.  He 
should  always  force  the  runner  back  to  his  original  base  to  be  tagged 
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Diagram  138. — The  footwork  of  the  short  stop  in  executing  double  plays:  while 
receiving  the  throw  on  the  third  base  side  of  the  bag  (left);  while  receiving 
the  throw  on  the  right  field  side  of  the  bag  (center  right);  by  stepping  behind  or 
toward  the  center  field  side  of  second  base  with  the  right  foot  and  dragging  it 
across  the  bag  (center  left);  and  shifting  the  feet  (right). 

out  in  the  manner  described  for  second  baseman  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter. This  play  should  be  completed  as  fast  as  possible,  because  the 
other  runners  usually  start  to  advance  the  instant  a  runner  is  trapped, 
and  by  quick  work  two  men  may  be  put  out. 

In  addition  to  his  fielding  skills  the  shortstop  should  know  the 
ball  to  be  pitched  and  should  be  watchful  for  other  information  neces- 
sary to  help  the  outfielders  play  for  the  batter. 

Double  Plays. — The  double  play  revolving  around  second  base  is 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  in  baseball.  On  the  play  from  second,  to 
short,  to  first,  the  second  baseman  should  toss  the  ball  about  even  with 
the  left  shoulder  of  the  shortstop.  The  latter  should  touch  the  base 
with  his  right  foot,  pivot  on  the  left,  and  throw  off  the  right  foot  at  the 
finish  of  a  shuffle-pivot  movement   (Diagram   138).    Bartell  of  the 
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Giants  favors  this  method.  At  times  the  ball  should  be  thrown  to  the 
inside  of  the  runner.  In  that  case,  the  shortstop  should  touch  the  bag 
with  the  left  foot,  pivot  instantly  to  the  inside  and  throw  off  the  right 
foot.  Occasionally,  he  may  not  be  in  position  to  follow  this  method 
and  under  these  circumstances  he  must  get  the  ball  away  as  best  he 
can.  Cronin  of  Boston  likes  to  step  just  behind  the  base  with  his  right 
foot  and  drag  it  across  the  bag  as  he  makes  the  play  (Diagram  138). 
Dick  Bartell  of  the  New  York  Giants  uses  a  method  which  few 
shortstops  are  able  to  employ.  He  takes  an  extra  step  beyond  the  base 
and  to  the  outside,  but  gets  fine  results.  In  his  method  there  would  be 
some  doubt  of  the  ability  of  a  less  agile  and  less  skillful  player  to 
touch  the  base. 

Playing  Bunts. — With  no  outs  and  the  score  close  in  the  late 
innings  of  a  ball  game,  and  under  certain  other  tactical  situations,  the 
shortstop  may  expect  a  bunt  with  first  base  occupied.  On  this  play 
the  shortstop  normally  covers  second  base,  and  the  second  baseman 
covers  first  for  the  put-out.  With  first  and  second  occupied,  where 
the  situation  calls  for  advancing  the  runners,  the  shortstop  should  play 
close  to  second,  making  it  difficult  for  the  man  on  second  to  get  a  sub- 
stantial lead.  The  idea  in  this  situation  is  to  force  the  base  runner  at 
third.    (Diagram  134). 

The  Bluff  Throw. — The  bluff  throw  is  a  fine  defensive  weapon 
I  for  alert  players.  If  the  bases  are  occupied,  it  can  be  used  effectively 
on  slow  infield  hits  or  after  the  ball  has  been  juggled  or  dropped.  The 
infielder  should  hastily  pick  up  the  ball  and  go  through  the  regular 
I  motion  of  throwing  to  the  intended  base.  He  should  hold  on  to  the 
ball,  however,  check  the  pretended  throw,  and  make  the  throw  to 
I  a  base  where  a  runner  has  just  arrived.  The  runner  can  frequently  be 
[trapped  as  he  rounds  the  base,  or  he  may  be  tagged  if  he  fails  to 
I  slide. 

Relaying  the  Ball. — One  of  the  most  important  assignments  of 
Ithe  shortstop  is  that  of  relaying  long  fly  balls  and  base  hits  from  the 
outfielders  to  the  infield.  On  a  long  hit  to  left  or  left  centerfield  he 
stations  himself  out  between  the  infield  and  outfield  and  in  line  with 
the  play  to  third  or  home.  On  hits  to  right  or  right  centerfield,  with 
a  runner  on  first,  the  shortstop  should  station  himself  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  from  third  base  and  in  line  with  the  throw  to  that  base.  This 
places  him  in  a  position  to  "cut-off"  the  throw,  if  it  is  too  late  to  get 
the  runner  at  third,  for  a  possible  put-out  of  the  batsman  at  second 
base.  On  short  hits  to  left  field  he  should  cover  third  base  and  on  short 
hits  to  right,  he  should  cover  second. 
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In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  since  shortstop  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  positions  to  play  on  a  ball  club,  the  aspirant  for  this  job 
must  feel  confidence  in  his  ability  to  succeed.  Proper  mental  attitude 
is  as  essential  as  mechanical  perfection,  for  if  the  shortstop  errs  and  the 
best  of  them  do  make  errors,  he  should  have  the  courage  to  go  after 
the  next  one  with  added  enthusiasm  and  determination. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

i.  How  do  the  qualifications  of  a  shortstop  differ  from  those  of  a  second 
or  third  baseman? 

2.  What  is  the  normal  fielding  position  of  the  shortstop? 

3.  Which  foot  should  the  shortstop  move  first  in  starting  for  a  ground 
ball  to  his  left? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "playing  the  ball"  on  ground  balls?    What  is  meant 
by  "fighting  the  ball"? 

5.  Is  the  overhand,  sidearm,  or  underhand  throw  recommended  for  short- 
stops ? 

6.  Explain  the  technique  of  covering  the  base  and  tagging  the  base  runner. 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "percentage"  baseball  and  show  how  this  affects 
the  play  of  the  shortstop. 

8.  Explain  the  method  the  pitcher  and  shortstop  should  employ  to  hold  a 
runner  on  second  base. 

9.  Describe  in  detail  the  footwork  of  a  shortstop  in  acting  as  pivot  man 
on  double  plays. 

10.  Explain  the  duties  of  the  shortstop  on  long  and  short  base  hits  to  the 
various  outfields. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T  F  1.  In  throwing  the  ball,  infielders  should  release  it  over  the  inside 
of  the  index  fingers. 

T  F  2.  If  possible,  on  a  double  play  from  second  to  short  to  first  the 
shortstop  should  touch  the  base  with  his  right  foot. 

T  F  3.  It  is  faulty  technique  for  the  shortstop  to  straddle  the  base  in 
taking  the  catcher's  throw,  when  the  runner  on  first  attempts  to 
steal  second. 

T  F  4.  Ordinarily,  it  is  good  baseball  for  the  shortstop  to  cover  second 
on  an  attempted  steal  of  second  with  a  right-handed  hitter  at  bat. 

T  F  5.  With  a  runner  on  first  and  a  bunt  anticipated  the  shortstop 
should  cover  second  base. 

T  F  6.  On  a  long  hit  to  right  field  with  a  runner  on  first  the  shortstop 
should  place  himself  about  thirty  feet  from  third  and  in  line 
with  the  throw  so  he  may  "cut-off"  the  throw  and  get  the  bats- 
man at  second,  if  the  third  baseman  calls  for  him  to  do  so. 

T  F  7.  In  fielding  ground  balls  the  gloved  hand  should  be  underneath 
with  palm  up,  and  the  bare  hand  should  be  on  top  with  palm 
down. 
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T    F      8.  Infielders  should  be  taught  to  watch  ground,  thrown  and  fly  balls 

until  the  ball  actually  reaches  the  hands. 
T    F      9.  The  infielder's  first  move  toward  a  ground  ball  to  his  side  should 

be  with  the  foot  nearest  the  ball. 
T    F     10.  On  short  base  hits  to  right  field  the  shortstop  should  back-up 

the  second  baseman  who  covers  second  base. 


CHAPTER    2  2 

THIRD    BASE 


In  this  era  of  heavy  hitting  it  has  been  facetiously  said  in  profes- 
sional baseball,  that  the  third  baseman  should  be  required  to  pay  to  get 
into  the  ball  park  and  play  on  the  team.  This  remark  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  less  territory  to  cover  and  fewer  chances  to  handle, 
per  game,  than  his  teammates  on  the  infield.  But  many  of  the  chances 
that  come  his  way  are  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  handle. 

Playing  Ground  Balls. — The  third  baseman  is  probably  called 
upon  to  field  a  wider  variety  of  batted  balls  than  any  other  infielder. 
The  term  "hot  corner"  commonly  applied  to  this  position  is  truly  a 
significant  one.  He  must  handle  the  swiftest  as  well  as  the  slowest 
of  batted  balls.  Many  a  ball  is  hit  at  him  with  such  tremendous  speed, 
in  this  day  of  the  free  swinger,  he  must  judge  it  in  an  instant  and  field 
it  cleanly  or  he  will  fail  to  get  his  man  at  first  base  and  he  may  actually 
be  injured  on  the  play.  It  is  his  duty  to  block  or  knock  down  hard 
hit  balls  which  he  cannot  field  cleanly  and  throw  out  the  runner  if  at 
all  possible.  This  takes  courage  as  well  as  skill  and  the  knowledge  of 
where  to  play  in  relation  to  the  base.    (Figure  45). 

On  the  other  hand,  he  must  be  alert  for  "topped"  balls  or  ones 
which  skid,  curve,  twist,  or  hop  badly.  These  are  often  due  to  poor 
timing  of  the  swing  by  the  batter  and  are  more  prevalent  in  high 
school,  college,  and  sand-lot  baseball,  where  hitters  are  not  as  skillful 
as  they  are  in  professional  ranks.  Moreover,  the  sacrifice  bunt  and  the 
"squeeze"  play  are  employed  more  by  amateur  teams.  These  plays, 
like  the  slow  rolling  "topped"  ball,  place  an  added  burden  on  the  third 
baseman.  He  must  have  the  ability  to  come  in  fast  on  the  ball  and 
throw  accurately  while  running  at  full  speed.  He  should  field  with 
both  hands,  whenever  possible,  but  he  must  be  able  to  play  them  with 
one  or  both  hands  from  any  and  all  positions.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
one  characteristic  which  a  player  must  possess  to  qualify  for  this  posi- 
tion is  a  great  throwing  arm. 

Throwing. — He  has  longer  and  more  difficult  throws  to  make 
than  any  other  infielder  except  the  shortstop.  He  should  throw  over- 
hand on  all  plays  possible,  since  it  is  a  more  accurate  throw  and  it  is 
also  easier  to  handle  on  the  receiving  end.    It  will  be  used  most  on  hard 
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hit  ground  balls  directly  at  him  or  to  his  right  and  on  relays  and  dou- 
ble play  balls  whether  he  throws  to  first,  second,  or  home  plate. 

On  bunts  and  slow  rollers  in  front  of  him  and  on  slow  hit  balls  to 
his  left  he  must  throw  the  instant  he  fields  the  ball  by  using  an  under- 
hand wrist  snap  and  forearm  throw.  By  patient  practice  he  should 
learn  to  make  this  throw  from  any  and  all  positions. 

He  should  aim  his  throws,  as  should  his  teammates,  about  letter 
or  shoulder  high  on  double  play,  waist  high  on  put-outs,  and  about  a 
foot  above  the  base  if  a  base  runner  is  to  be  tagged. 

The  "bluff"  throw,  which  was  described  for  the  shortstop,  is  prob- 
ably used  more  effectively  by  the  third  baseman,  than  by  any  other 
player,  because  there  are  so  many  plays  where  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  put  it  into  practice. 

Territorial  Responsibility. — In  this  day  of  the  fast  ball  and 
hard  hitting,  third  basemen  are  playing  closer  to  the  base  line  and 
farther  back  than  they  formerly  did.  Naturally,  he  moves  up  or  back 
and  over  toward  second,  or  out  nearer  the  base  line,  depending  on  the 
tactical  situation  and  the  type  of  hitter  at  bat.  He  is  responsible  for 
hard-hit  balls  to  either  side  as  far  as  he  can  reach,  and  he  must  handle 
bunts  and  slow  rollers  which  just  creep  by  the  pitcher.  Furthermore, 
he  should  call  for  all  fly  balls  near  the  pitcher's  mound  and  between 
third  base  and  home  plate.  It  is  usually  advisable,  however,  for  the 
shortstop  to  take  "Texas  Leaguers"  or  fly  balls  back  of  third,  as  he  is 
in  better  position  to  get  at  the  ball,  and  ordinarily  he  will  be  facing  the 
infield  when  he  makes  the  put-out. 

Diagnosing  Tactical  Situations. — Due  to  the  short  distance 
the  third  baseman  plays  from  home  base,  and  the  long  distances  to 
first  and  second,  he  is  called  upon  perhaps  more  than  any  other  player 
to  diagnose  quickly  and  accurately  many  tactical  situations. 

Along  with  the  other  infielders  he  must  consider  the  outs,  the  score, 
the  inning,  the  hitter,  the  base  runners,  the  pitcher,  the  wind,  and 
certain  other  factors. 

With  the  bases  empty  and  less  than  two  out,  he  should  play  about 
even  with  the  base  line  against  most  batters,  and  particularly  against 
left-handed  hitters.  The  distance  he  plays  from  the  base  will  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  the  batsman  is  right-  or  left-handed,  a  slow  or  a 
"pull"  hitter,  a  slow  or  a  fast  runner,  and  whether  or  not  the  pitcher 
throws  a  fast  or  a  curve  ball,  and  inside  or  outside. 

The  third  baseman  should  ordinarily  expect  a  bunt  with  a  light 
hitter  at  bat,  a  man  on  first,  and  less  than  two  outs.  He  should  call 
to  the  pitcher  and  the  other  teammates  even  though  they  have  already 
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sensed  the  play,  as  this  makes  for  better  teamwork.  In  this  situation 
he  should  be  in  and  be  ready  to  get  to  the  ball  as  fast  as  possible.  If 
the  runner  is  held  close  to  first,  a  play  at  second  may  be  successful, 
although  inexperienced  players  should  "play  safe"  and  get  the  man  at 
first,  rather  than  fail  to  get  either  base  runner.    (Diagram  134). 

With  second  as  well  as  first  base  occupied  in  a  situation  similar  to 
the  one  above,  the  third  baseman  should  play  close  to  his  base  pre- 
pared to  field  any  hard  hit  bunt.  If  it  is  an  ordinary  bunt  toward  third 
base,  however,  the  pitcher  should  field  it  and  the  third  baseman  should 
cover  his  base.  On  well-drilled  ball  clubs  the  catcher  calls  this  play, 
since  he  faces  the  field,  and  the  play  is  in  front  of  him.  The  pitcher 
should  throw  to  the  base  called  by  his  battery  mate.  If  the  bunt  is 
to  the  pitcher's  left,  the  first  baseman  should  field  it. 

On  "squeeze"  plays  the  responsibility  of  diagnosing  the  situation 
again  falls  upon  the  third  baseman  in  addition  to  the  pitcher  and 
catcher.  The  play  will  work  only  when  these  players  are  caught  off 
guard.  The  situation  calling  for  a  "squeeze"  is  obvious,  to  experi- 
enced players.  It  is  most  likely  to  arise  with  one  run  needed,  and  a 
light  hitter  at  the  plate,  and  with  one  out  or  no  outs.  If  the  play  is 
anticipated  the  pitcher  should  "waste"  the  pitch  by  throwing  it  too 
wide  or  too  close  to  be  bunted.  If  the  ball  is  bunted,  the  player  who 
fields  it,  pitcher,  first  baseman,  or  third  baseman,  must  pick  it  up  with 
the  bare  hand,  and  throw  it  to  the  catcher  without  straightening  up 
with  a  quick  underhand  wrist  snap. 

Defense  Against  Double  Steals. — With  runners  on  first  and 
third  and  a  double  steal  likely,  a  clever  third  baseman  can  frequently 
"bluff"  the  opponent  back  to  third  by  a  word  or  a  move.  This  may 
so  delay  the  runner's  start  he  may  be  caught  at  home.  He  should  be 
alert  for  a  throw  from  the  catcher  who  may  "bluff"  a  throw  to  second 
but  throw  to  third  instead. 

Covering  the  Base. — The  third  baseman  should  straddle  his  bag, 
face  the  play,  and  force  the  base  runner  to  tag  himself  as  described  for 
the  second  baseman  and  shortstop.  On  base-hits  to  the  outfield,  with 
a  man  on  first,  a  play  will  usually  be  made  for  the  base  runner  at  third 
base.  Since  the  ball  approaches  behind  the  runner  he  can  often  be  de- 
ceived by  a  clever  baseman  if  he  will  stand  relaxed  as  though  no  play 
were  to  be  made  until  the  very  last  instant  before  the  ball  arrives.  If 
the  runner  slows  up  or  fails  to  slide,  he  may  be  tagged  even  though  he 
ordinarily  would  have  beaten  the  ball.    (Diagram  139). 

On  long  sacrifice  fly  balls  to  the  outfield  with  a  man  on  third 
waiting  to  score  after  the  catch  Red  Rolfe,  third  baseman  of  the  New 
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York  Yankees,  has  a  clever  trick  of  keeping  the  runner  on  the  bag  until 

the  ball  is  actually  caught.    Rolfe  stands  in  a  position  near  the  base 

pointing  to  the  runner's  foot  on  the  bag  and  watching  the  catch  in 

the  outfield.    This  ingenious  bit  of  detective  work  tends  to  keep  an 

ambitious  runner,  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  start  his  mad 

dash  for  home  a  few  seconds  early,  on 

the  base  until  the  ball  is  in  the  outfielder's 

hands.  Moreover,  if  the  umpire  is  a  little 

lax  and  permits  base  runners  to  "jump 

the  gun,"  this  strategy  may  cause  him  to 

De  more  alert  and  exacting  on  the  play. 

"Cut-off"  Plays. — Some  managers 

md  coaches  use  the  third  baseman,  while 

)thers  use  the  first  baseman,  to  "cut-off" 

he  throw  home  from  the  outfield  which 

s  too  late  to  get  the  man  scoring.    Man- 

iger  Terry  of  the  New  York  Giants  uses     Diagram  139.— The  footwork 

he  first  baseman  and  makes  certain  that     o£  the  tnird  baseman  as  he 

11  bases  are  covered  by  fielders.    Other     st1raddles,  fc  ba%  faces  the 

7  play,  and  forces  the  base  run- 

nanagers  leave  first  base  open  and  have  ner  to  "tag»  himself. 

he  third  baseman  "cut-off"  on  his  side  of 

he  diamond.  On  this  play  he  should  "line  up"  with  the  throw  home. 
i  the  ball  is  too  late  to  catch  the  runner  going  home,  the  catcher 
hould  call  to  the  third  baseman  to  intercept  the  ball  and  relay  it  to 
econd  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  batsman  advancing  to  that  base. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


.  Why  have  professional  ball  players  facetiously  remarked  that  third  base- 
men should  pay  to  get  into  the  park  and  play  on  the  team? 

.  How  do  many  ground  balls  hit  to  the  third  baseman  differ  from  those 
hit  to  the  second  baseman  and  shortstop? 

.  Why  are  amateur  third  basemen  required  to  play  more  slow  hit  balls 
and  bunts  than  professional  third  basemen? 

.  What  is  the  technique  of  fielding  bunts  and  slow  rollers? 

.  What  throwing  form   should   the  third  baseman   employ  on   hard-hit 
ground  balls?     Slow  rollers  and  bunts? 

What  are  the  territorial  responsibilities  of  the  third  baseman? 
Explain  several  tactical  situations  which  the  third  baseman  is  called  upon 
to  diagnose. 

Diagram  the  footwork  of  a  third  baseman  in  covering  his  base  and 
tagging  the  runner  on  a  throw  from  right  field. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  Today  third  basemen  are  playing  closer  to  the  base  line  and 

farther  back  than  they  formerly  did. 
T    F      2.  If  a  batted  ball  hits  third  base  and  then  rolls  into  foul  territory 

it  is  a  foul  ball. 
T    F      3.  The  third  baseman  should  protect  his  base  when  opposing  base 

runners  are  in  scoring  position. 
T    F      4.  A  right-handed  hitter  is  most  likely  to  hit  a  fast  ball  which  is 

pitched  on  the  outside  of  the  plate  toward  third  base  territory. 
T    F      5.  Sacrifice  bunts  and  "squeeze"  plays  are  more  common  in  ama- 
teur ranks  than  in  professional  ball. 
T    F      6.  With  a  runner  on  first  in  the  late  innings,  no  outs,  and  the 

score  tied,  a  third  baseman  might  reasonably  expect  a  sacrifice 

bunt. 
T    F      7.  The  third  baseman  will  average  more  chances  per  game  than 

the  second  baseman. 
T    F      8.  The  third  baseman  should  aim  to  throw  a  double  play  ball  to 

the  second  baseman  about  letter  or  shoulder  height. 
T    F      9.  The  third  baseman  should  cover  the  bag  and  tag  runners  in  the 

same  way  that  the  second  baseman  employs. 
T    F    10.  Managers  differ  as  to  the  duties  of  a  third  baseman  on  "cut-off" 

plays. 


CHAPTER    23 

OUTFIELD   PLAY 


The  boy  who  hopes  to  become  a  successful  outfielder  should  possess 
certain  qualifications  and  master  the  special  fundamentals  demanded  in 
that  important  position.  First  of  all,  he  should  be  a  dependable  hitter. 
In  the  second  place,  he  must  have  the  speed  to  cover  a  large  territory  in 
the  outfield  and  to  be  a  constant  threat  on  the  base  paths.  In  addition, 
he  should  have  a  strong  throwing  arm,  and  finally,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  must  be  able  to  field  grounders  and  catch  fly  balls.  These  requisites 
may  be  found  in  most  any  type  of  build  although  managers  and 
coaches  seem  to  prefer  a  large  man  with  plenty  of  power  and  natural 
ability. 

The  Outfield  Positions. — The  qualifications  and  duties  of  the 
three  outfielders,  right,  center,  and  left,  vary  somewhat,  due  to  the 
layout  of  the  diamond,  the  presence  or  absence  of  fences,  their  direc- 
tion from  the  hitter,  and  other  factors. 

In  right  and  center  fields  batted  balls  will  curve  or  "slice"  toward 
the  side  lines,  while  in  center  field  the  ball  is  more  likely  to  follow  a 
straight  line  in  its  flight.  Since  there  are  fewer  left  than  right  handed 
litters,  particularly  in  amateur  baseball,  the  right  fielder  will  get  fewer 
chances  than  either  of  his  other  outfield  teammates.  But  he  should 
have  a  strong  throwing  arm  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  frequently 
ailed  upon  to  make  the  long  throw  to  third  base.  He  must  back-up 
first  base  and  the  second  baseman,  and  he  may  have  to  catch  fly  balls 
near  a  fence,  or  field  balls  which  carom  off  the  boards. 

The  left  fielder's  throw  to  third  base  is  shorter  but  he  gets  more 
chances  than  his  right  field  teammate,  so  he  should  be  a  sure  catch 
of  fly  balls. 

The  center  fielder  should  be  the  best  and  fastest  outfielder  of  the 
three.  He  receives  more  chances  than  either  of  his  teammates  and  he 
las  more  plays  to  "back-up"  through  the  center  of  the  infield  and  be- 
lind  the  other  outfielders.  He  is  usually  given  the  "right-of-way"  on 
ly  balls  to  either  side  which  may  be  fielded  by  him  or  his  teammate. 

Fielding  Fly  Balls. — In  fielding  fly  balls  it  is  imperative  that  he 
E*et  to  the  spot  where  the  ball  will  fall,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
This  demands  proper  stance  and  starting  technique. 
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The  Stance  and  the  Start. — The  outfielder  should  assume  a  slightly 
crouched  position  with  the  legs  well  spread  and  the  weight  well  dis- 
tributed on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  From  this  stance  he  can  start  quickly 
in  any  direction.  If  the  ball  is  hit  in  his  territory,  he  should  pivot  on 
the  foot  in  the  direction  of  the  break,  that  is,  if  the  ball  is  hit  to  his 
left,  he  should  pivot  on  his  left  foot  and  make  his  first  step  with  his 
right.  This  same  rule  does  not  apply  if  the  ball  is  hit  back  over  his 
head.  In  this  case,  he  pivots  on  the  far  foot  and  steps  back  first  with 
the  foot  nearest  the  direction  of  the  ball.  He  runs  much  like  a 
sprinter  in  that  he  starts  with  short  strides  which  gradually  increase  in 
length  as  he  attains  maximum  speed.    He  should  run  on  his  toes  as 


Fig.  53. — The  outfielder  catching  a  fly  ball.     Starting  forward  (left);  starting  to 
the  right  and  back  (left  center);  and  catching  the  ball,  palms  up  (right). 

this  lessens  the  jar  and,  therefore,  interferes  less  with  the  eyes  in  fol- 
lowing the  flight  of  the  ball.  The  arms,  too,  should  swing  in  sprint 
form  in  the  half-bent  position  at  the  side  and  not  be  extended  toward 
the  ball  until  the  very  last  moment.    (Figure  53). 

Catching  Fly  Balls. — When  he  feels  he  can  make  the  catch  the  out- 
fielder should  call  "I  have  it."  His  teammate  should  answer  back 
"Take  it."  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  teammate  calls  for  it,  he  should 
tell  him  to  "Take  it."  They  may  help  each  other  by  calling  "Plenty 
of  room"  or  "Take  your  time."  If  possible,  he  should  get  to  the  spot 
where  the  ball  will  fall  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  he  can  get  set  in 
front  of  it,  ready  for  the  return  dirow  to  the  infield.  This  will  also 
prepare  him  for  any  unforeseen  circumstances  due  to  the  wind,  the 
sun,  the  way  the  ball  is  hit,  or  other  factors. 

The  position  of  the  hands  in  receiving  the  ball  will  depend  upon 
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the  elevation  and  direction  at  which  the  ball  is  caught.  When  possible, 
the  ball  should  be  caught  in  front  of  the  face  with  the  arms  extended 
and  relaxed,  the  palms  turned  up  with  little  fingers  together,  forming 
a  cup.  The  hands  should  "give"  with  the  catch  and  the  player  should 
watch  the  ball  right  into  the  glove.  Some  outfielders,  however,  find  it 
difficult  to  hold  the  ball  in  this  manner  and  prefer  to  catch  the  ball 
with  thumbs  together  and  fingers  pointing  upward.  If  the  ball  is  to 
be  caught  below  the  waist,  the  hand  should  be  cupped  with  palms  out, 
little  fingers  together  and  pointing  downward. 

On  long  fly  balls  hit  far  back  over  the  head  of  the  outfielder  an 
experienced  player  will  judge  the  ball  in  a  split-second,  turn  his  back 
to  it,  and  run  full  speed  where  he  thinks  it  will  fall.  He  should  never 
run  backward  or  "back  track"  for  a  ball.  A  large  part  of  the  out- 
fielder's practice  should  be  spent  in  going  back  after  fly  balls.  If  he 
can  master  this  skill,  he  can  play  in  closer  to  the  infield  and  catch 
many  balls  that  might  otherwise  fall  for  base-hits.  The  great  Tris 
Speaker  could  probably  play  closer  to  the  infield  than  any  outfielder 
who  ever  lived.  He  caught  many  fly  balls  that  would  have  fallen 
safely  in  front  of  an  ordinary  outfielder,  yet  he  could  go  back  with  the 
speed  and  grace  of  an  antelope  and  pull  down  many  a  potential  double 
and  triple.    (Figure  53). 

On  short  fly  balls  the  outfielder  may  find  it  necessary  to  leave  his 
feet  and  dive  for  the  ball  at  the  last  moment.  He  should  fall  flat  with 
arms  and  legs  fully  extended  or  double  up  and  roll  as  he  falls. 

Fielding  Ground  Balls. — The  outfielder  may  play  a  ground  ball 
in  one  of  two  ways.  On  hurried  plays  he  handles  it  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  infielders,  but  if  the  situation  demands  that  he  "play  it  safe" 
he  should  drop  one  knee  to  the  ground.  The  right  handed  player, 
in  this  event,  should  place  his  right  knee  beside  his  left  heel.  The 
forearms  should  be  held  close  together  with  the  elbows  near  the  body. 
In  this  manner  he  at  least  can  "block"  the  ball. 

The  Outfielder's  Throw. — Outfielders  should  get  set  for  the 
throw  with  the  foot  opposite  the  throwing  arm  slightly  advanced.  The 
proper  way  to  throw  is  by  the  overhand  method.  The  ball  should  be 
held  and  released  by  the  first  and  second  fingers  slightly  spread  on  top, 
and  the  thumb  underneath,  which  is  the  same  grip  which  the  pitcher 
employs  for  his  fast  ball.  This  grip  causes  the  ball  to  carry  farther 
and  straighter.  Outfielders  should  not  curve  the  ball.  Hurried  throws 
should  be  avoided  although  the  ball  should  be  returned  to  the  infield 
immediately.  Return  throws,  except  relays  and  very  short  ones,  should 
be  "hopped"  or  bounced  to  the  infielder  or  catcher.    This  throw  is 
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easier  to  handle,  it  permits  "cut-off"  plays,  described  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  faster.  If  the  playing  field  is  in  poor  condition,  it  may  be  safer  to 
throw  the  ball  on  the  fly. 

Outfield  Defensive  Strategy. — In  addition  to  the  mechanics  of 
fielding  and  throwing  the  outfielder  must  learn  the  proper  defensive 
strategy.  Before  each  ball  is  pitched  he  should  think  through  the  play 
in  advance,  if  it  should  be  hit  to  him.  Among  other  things,  he  should 
have  in  mind  the  type  of  hitter,  the  inning,  the  score,  the  number  of 
outs,  the  number  of  runners  on  the  bases,  the  balls  and  strikes  on  the 
batter,  the  pitch  to  be  made,  the  wind,  and  the  sun. 

Playing  Hitters. — All  fielders  should  play  deep  on  power  hitters 
and  close  on  "choke"  hitters.  The  left  fielder  should  move  back  for 
right  handed  batters  and  nearer  the  infield  and  the  center  fielder  on 
left  handed  hitters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  fielder  plays  back 
for  left  handed  batters  and  up  and  over  for  right  handers.  Obviously, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Weak  hitters  may  hit  late.  Some  right- 
handed  batters  are  known  as  right  field  hitters  and  vice  versa.  More- 
over, batters  usually  hit  late  on  fast  ball  pitchers  and  "pull"  curve  balls. 
Big  League  outfielders  also  shift  their  position  with  the  type  of  pitch. 
Outside  pitches  are  usually  hit  late  while  inside  pitches  are  often 
"pulled."  Furthermore,  since  they  know  very  well  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  opposing  batsmen  they  can  play  their  position  more 
intelligently.  If  the  pitcher  is  behind  the  batter  with  two  balls  and  no 
strikes  (2  and  0)  or  three  balls  and  one  strike  (3  and  1)  the  outfielders 
shift  even  farther  toward  the  hitter's  strength. 

With  a  lead  in  the  score  the  outfielders  should  play  deep  to  prevent 
extra  base  hits.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  winning  run  on  third 
base  in  the  late  innings  they  should  play  closer  to  the  infield. 

Weather  Conditions. — Outfielders,  more  than  any  other  ball 
players,  must  take  into  account  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind, 
and  the  location  of  the  sun.  Cross  winds  may  blow  the  ball  over  to  a 
fellow  outfielder.  A  wind  at  his  back  will  shorten  the  carry  of  the 
fly  ball,  while  a  strong  wind  in  his  face  will  give  the  ball  such  a  carry 
that  it  may  go  over  his  head  for  extra  bases.  Outfielders  should  take 
all  of  this  into  account  before  calling  for  the  ball. 

All  outfielders  should  be  equipped  with  sun  glasses  because  at  least 
one  of  them  is  called  upon  to  play  a  sun  field  in  almost  every  ball  park 
in  the  country.  The  fielding  of  the  player  will  be  adversely  affected  if 
he  is  compelled  to  look  into  the  sun  to  catch  fly  balls.  Since  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  care  for  glasses  fastened  to  the  bill  of  the  cap  the  type  which 
fits  around  the  head  with  a  rubber  band  is  recommended. 
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Return  Throws.— The  ball  should  ordinarily  be  played  safely 
and  returned  to  the  infield  immediately.  The  outfielder  must  decide 
ahead  of  the  play  where  he  is  to  throw  the  ball,  and  his  teammate 
should  call  the  play  for  him  after  a  hard  run  for  the  ball. 

With  the  bases  full,  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  throw  home  after 
catching  a  fly  ball  deep  in  the  outfield.  The  throw  should  be  to  third 
if  the  runner  on  second  is  waiting  to  dash  to  that  base.  Short  fly  balls 
should  be  thrown  home  with  a  man  on  third.  This  will  either  hold  the 
runner  on  third,  catch  him  going  home,  or  permit  a  "cut-off"  play. 

With  second  occupied  on  a  hit  that  is  difficult  to  field,  or,  on  slow 
rollers  the  outfielder  should  throw  to  second  base.  With  first  base 
occupied  the  throw  should  be  to  third.  A  base  hit  on  the  hit  and  run 
play,  which  is  directly  at  the  outfielder,  may  be  played  to  third,  but 
otherwise  it  should  be  thrown  to  second  base.  The  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  outfielder  should  be  to  prevent  the  winning  or  tying  run  from  get- 
ting into  scoring  position. 

Relays.- — The  outfielder  usually  does  not  act  as  a  relay  man.  This 
function  is  performed  by  the  shortstop  or  second  baseman.  On  long 
extra-base  hits  one  outfielder  retrieves  the  ball  while  the  other  one  gets 
in  line  with  the  play  half  way  between  his  outfield  teammate  and  the 
relay  man.  He  then  calls  the  play  and  the  ball  is  thrown  past  him  to 
the  infielder. 

Tactical  Situations. — Outfielders  should  constantly  keep  in 
mind  the  tactical  situation. 

1.  In  the  last  half  of  the  eight  inning  with  the  score  6  to  5  in 
favor  of  the  visiting  team,  no  outs,  and  no  one  on  base,  the  center 
fielder  dashes  in  and  attempts  a  diving  catch.  He  fails  to  hold  the 
ball  and  the  hitter  gets  two  bases.  Later  he  scores  the  tying  run  and 
the  home  team  finally  wins  in  the  tenth  inning,  7  to  6. 

The  proper  play  was  to  take  no  chance,  but  he  should  have  fielded 
the  ball  after  it  struck  the  ground,  holding  the  batter  to  a  single. 

2.  In  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning,  with  the  score  tied,  a  fast 
runner  on  second  base,  and  two  outs,  the  hitter  singles  on  the  ground 
to  left  field.  The  left  fielder  plays  the  ball  "safe"  and  his  throw  to 
the  plate  is  late. 

He  should  have  dashed  in,  played  the  ball  hurriedly  and  taken 
a  chance  on  fielding  it  cleanly.  He  consumed  too  much  time  and  the 
winning  run  scored. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  chief  qualifications  needed  to  become  a  successful  out- 
fielder ? 

2.  How  should  the  three  outfielders  be  assigned,  taking  into  account  the 
requirements  of  each  position? 

3.  Explain  the  footwork  of  an  outfielder  as  he  starts  for  a  ball  to  his  right. 
For  a  ball  to  his  left-rear. 

4.  Give  at  least  two  good  reasons  why  outfielders  should  run  on  their  toes. 

5.  Give  arguments  favoring  the  different  methods  of  catching  fly  balls. 

6.  Explain  the  method  outfielders  employ  in  playing  "safe"  on  ground 
balls. 

7.  Explain  the  tactics  outfielders  should  use  in  playing  correctly  for  the 
various  hitters. 

8.  In  what  tactical  situations  should  the  outfielder  attempt  to  throw  home 
after  fielding  fly  balls  or  base-hits?  When  should  he  throw  to  second 
base?    To  third  base? 

9.  Explain  the  technique  of  throwing  the  ball  from  the  outfield  to  the 
infield. 

10.  Explain  the  method  of  relaying  the  ball  from  the  outfield. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  Outfielders  need  very  little  practice  in  fielding  ground  balls. 
T    F      2.  Outfielders  should  act  as  relay  men  in  returning  extra-base  hits  to 

the  infield. 
T    F      3.  Outfielders  should  use  the  overhand  throw  in  returning  the  ball 

to  the  infield. 
T    F      4.  It  is  important  that  outfielders  be  dependable  hitters. 
T    F      5.  The  center  fielder  should  be  the  best  and  fastest  outfielder  of 

the  three. 
T    F      6.  To  go  toward  a  ball  hit  to  his  left  the  outfielder  should  pivot  on 

his  left  foot  and  make  his  first  step  with  the  right  foot. 
T    F      7.  Outfielders  should  not  leave  their  feet  and  dive  for  ball  since 

they  will  be  in  no  position  to  throw  after  the  catch. 
T    F      8.  Outfielders  should  "play  safe"  on  ground  balls  by  dropping  one 

knee  to  the  ground. 
T    F      9.  Outfielders  should  play  deep  on  "choke"  hitters. 
T    F     10.  With  the  bases  full,  it  is  not  advisable  to  throw  home,  after 

catching  a  fly  ball  deep  in  outfield  territory. 


CHAPTER    24 

BATTING  AND  BUNTING 


Next  to  pitching  skill  the  most  important  single  fundamental  in 
baseball  is  the  ability  to  hit.  Boys  who  hope  to  be  good  ball  players 
must  learn  to  bat  well.  Modern  baseball  is  dominated  by  powerful 
hitting  as  exemplified  by  the  New  York  Yankees.  Until  recent  years 
the  importance  of  hitting  was  greatly  underestimated.  Young  players 
who  could  throw  and  field,  seldon  hit  because  there  was  so  little  op- 
portunity to  practice  hitting.  In  past  years  even  the  organized  amateur 
teams  were  unable  to  get  sufficient  opportunity  to  stand  at  the  plate 
under  game  conditions  and  swing  at  pitched  balls.  An  ordinary  after- 
noon's practice  offered  only  three  or  four  times  to  hit.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  boys  failed  to  master  this  important  funda- 
mental. 

Managers  of  professional  teams  and  school  and  college  coaches  now 
realize  the  need  for  batting  skill  and  arrange  their  practices  so  that 
there  is  four  or  five  times  as  much  batting  as  fielding.  With  hitting 
receiving  a  major  emphasis  the  proper  choice  of  a  bat  becomes  one  of 
the  player's  first  duties. 

Choosing  a  Bat. — Although  the  most  important  piece  of  equip- 
ment in  baseball  is  the  bat,  there  are  many  coaches  who  teach  batting 
without  giving  much  thought  to  this  particular  item.  An  interesting 
study  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  length  and  weight  of  bats  used 
in  the  two  major  leagues.  A  survey  of  217  models  of  217  different 
major  league  players  disclosed  that  6%  were  33  inches  in  length,  26% 
were  34-inch,  56%  were  35-inch  bats,  and  12%  were  36-inch  bats. 

Most  of  the  leading  sluggers  in  baseball  use  bats  that  are  35  inches 
in  length  or  shorter.  Among  these  players  are  the  following:  Joe  Cro- 
nin,  Jimmie  Foxx,  Lou  Gehrig,  Billie  Herman,  Rogers  Hornsby, 
Chuck  Klein,  Joe  Medwick,  Joe  Moore,  Bill  Terry,  Arky  Vaughn,  and 
Paul  Waner.  Mickey  Cochrane,  manager  of  the  Detroit  Tigers,  uses 
34 1/2  -inch  bat,  and  Mel  Ott,  champion  home  run  hitter  of  the  Na- 
tional League,  swings  a  34-inch  bat. 

The  Balanced  Bat. — There  is  an  excellent  reason  why  school  and 
college  players  should  adopt  bats  of  35  inches  and  less.  Those  who 
insist  on  long,  light  bats  overlook  the  important  factor  of  balance. 
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They  think  they  can  swing  a  long,  light  bat  faster  than  a  short,  rela- 
tively heavy  bat,  and  thereby  get  more  distance  into  their  drives.  Just 
the  opposite  condition  is  true,  however.  Distance  is  sacrificed  by  use 
of  the  longer  bats  because  they  cannot  be  swung  through  as  fast  as  a 
shorter  bat.  Players  often  overlook  the  fact  that  a  shorter  and  cor- 
rectly balanced  bat  can  be  swung  faster  and  with  more  wrist  snap, 
than  an  incorrectly  balanced  and  longer  bat.  As  in  golf,  it  is  the 
speed  of  the  club  head  that  gives  distance,  and  the  speed  of  the  club 
head  or  end  of  the  bat  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  wrist  snap.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  wrists  in  relation  to 
the  length  and  weight  of  the  bat.  Strong  flexible  wrists  can  handle  a 
heavier  and  longer  bat  than  weak  inflexible  ones.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  correct  balance  in  a  bat  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
overall  weight.  Swinging  or  leverage  weight  is  the  controlling  factor. 
For  example,  a  36-inch  bat  weighing  only  34  ounces,  may  have  a 
heavier  swinging  weight  than  a  34-inch  bat  weighing  36  ounces.  This 
fact  should  be  impressed  upon  every  young  ball  player. 

Most  bats  used  by  major  league  players  are  designed  to  have  the  best 
balance  at  a  certain  length.  A  bat  that  originally  was  designed  for  a 
34-inch  length  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  same  nice  balance  when 
it  is  made  36  inches  long.  Remodeling  a  bat  that  originally  was  in- 
tended to  be  34  or  35  inches  long  into  one  that  is  36  inches  destroys  its 
balance  and  decreases  the  speed  of  a  player's  swing  and  his  accuracy. 
Major  league  players  insist  on  bats  of  driving  power  and  balance. 
They  have  found  by  experience  that  these  two  factors  can  be  had  only 
if  the  bats  are  of  solid  timber  and,  therefore,  better  than  average 
weight.  They  know  that  long,  light  bats  are  lacking  in  driving  power, 
and  correct  balance,  or  swinging  weight  and  hence  prevent  a  fast 
swing  with  accuracy.  Their  choice  runs  to  shorter  lengths  and  more 
compact  and  solid  timber,  which  means  reasonable  weights. 

Amateur  players  would  do  well  to  copy  the  professionals  in  select- 
ing the  style  of  bat.  They  will  also  need  someone  of  experience  to 
help  them  choose  the  proper  grade  of  wood,  since  the  bats  left  for  the 
amateurs,  after  the  professional  clubs  are  all  supplied,  are  usually  of 
inferior  grade. 

Batting  Practice. — Batting  requires  a  great  deal  of  natural  abil- 
ity, boundless  patience,  and  endless  practice.  Pitchers  who  have  ex- 
cellent control  should  be  used  in  batting  practice.  Ordinarily,  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  baffle  the  batter.  At  first,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
hit  so  confidence  can  be  developed.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  spoil 
potential  hitters  and  make  them  "gun  shy"  is  to  require  them  to  face 
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"wild"  pitcher  in  Batting  practice.    Also  the  attempt  to  "fool"  the 
nexperienced  player  often  leads  to  bad  habits  and  discouragement. 

Batting  practice  should  be  made  as  game-like  as  possible.    One  way 
:o  do  this  is  to  provide  a  catcher.    He  helps  the  pitcher's  control,  speeds 
lp  practice,  and  in  that  way  makes  it  more  enjoyable.     Balls  and 
trikes  should  be  called.    This  tends  to  improve  the  batter's  judgment 
nd  it  creates  a  game  atmosphere. 

The  hitter  should  not  bat  too  long  at  a  time.  He  should  hit  three 
to  five  balls  and  then  go  back  to  his  position  and  think  over  his  faults. 
Hitting  too  long  often  causes  a  batter  to  grow  careless.  He  should  look 
for  good  balls,  that  is  to  say,  he  should  swing  only  at  strikes,  and  let 
all  balls  which  are  not  in  the  strike  zone  go  by.  If  he  gets  into  the 
faulty  habit  of  striking  at  bad  balls,  he  will  be  an  easy  prey  for  the 
lever  pitcher  and  he  will  never  become  a  great  hitter.  He  should 
watch  the  ball  and  force  the  pitcher  to  throw  it  over  the  plate.  He 
hould  not  hit  for  the  fence  but  should  swing  naturally  and  "straight 
away"  or  "out-in-front"  and  attempt  to  hit  the  ball  through  or  over 
the  infield. 

Guess-hitting. — The  batter  should  not  guess  what  the  pitcher  in- 
ends  to  throw  but  should  watch  the  ball  and  be  governed  by  the 
twist  and  spin.  A  player  may  be  hit  and  badly  hurt  by  a  pitched 
3all,  if  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  "guess-hitting."  If  the  player  is  a 
guess-hitter,  he  should  attempt  to  anticipate  only  a  fast  ball.  The 
curve  comes  much  more  slowly  than  the  fast  ball,  and  the  probability 
of  being  able  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  it,  if  the  guess  is  wrong,  is  much 
greater.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  if  the  hitter  guessed  the  pitch 
was  going  to  be  a  curve  and  it  happened  to  be  a  fast  ball,  he  might  be 
seriously  injured  before  he  could  duck  out  of  the  way. 

Position  at  the  Plate. — The  young  player  who  wishes  to  become 
a  dependable  hitter  must  first  learn  the  proper  position  or  stance  at 
the  plate.  A  novice  can  be  detected  immediately  by  the  improper  posi- 
tion of  his  arms  or  feet,  and  a  smart  pitcher  will  take  advantage  of  any 
:ault.  It  should  be  stated  in  the  beginning,  however,  that  there  are 
many  variations  in  hitting  form  even  among  such  famous  past  and 
^resent  Big  League  "stars"  as  Cobb,  Ruth,  Gehrig,  Hornsby,  DiMaggio, 
and  others.  Some  stand  close,  others  away  from  the  plate,  some  stand 
:orward,  others  to  the  rear  of  the  batter's  box.  Some  remain  practi- 
cally flat-footed  during  the  swing,  while  others  take  a  step  or  stride  of 
varying  length.  Moreover,  they  frequently  vary  their  position  accord- 
ing to  the  pitcher,  moving  forward  for  a  curve  ball  specialist,  and 
standing  well  back  for  the  fast-ball  artist.    Gehrig,  for  example,  stands 
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with  his  rear  foot  on  the  inside  of  the  batter's  box  near  the  plate.  (Dia- 
gram 140).  He  does  this  "to  protect  the  outside  of  the  plate."  In  other 
words,  he  must  stand  so  he  can  hit  pitches  on  the  outside  corner. 
Naturally,  the  pitchers  will  serve  him  many  balls  of  this  type  since  he 
is  a  powerful  "pull"  hitter  who  frequently  finds  the  range  over  the 
inviting  right  field  fences  on  pitches  over  the  inside  corner  of  the 
plate.  Hornsby  stood  far  back  with  his  rear  foot  in  the  outside  rear 
corner  of  the  batter's  box  (Diagram  140),  then  stepped  forward  and 
toward  the  plate  on  outside  pitches.  Both  Gehrig  and  DiMaggio 
(Diagram  140)  stand  with  feet  well  apart,  the  latter  striding  only  a 
few  inches  with  his  left  or  forward  foot. 


Diagram  140. — Three  positions  of  the  batter  at  the  plate.     The  Gehrig  stride 

stance  with  the  rear  foot  on  the  inside  of  the  batter's  box  near  the  plate  (left). 

The  Hornsby  stance  with  the  rear  foot  in  the  outside  rear  corner  of  the  batter's 

box  (right).     The  DiMaggio  wide  stride  stance  (center). 

Stride  and  Timing. — Exact  timing  in  striding  or  stepping  into 
the  ball,  is  imperative  if  the  hitter  hopes  to  get  his  weight  and  power 
into  the  drive. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  hitting  is  overstriding.  Some  young 
players  feel  that  they  must  take  a  long  stride  if  they  are  to  get  power 
into  the  swing.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  Among  other  things, 
the  long  stride  lowers  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  especially  the  eyes  in 
such  a  way  that  it  interferes  with  the  plane  of  vision.  A  six  inch  stride, 
or  less,  is  probably  ample.  Joe  DiMaggio,  the  great  young  hitting  star 
of  the  New  York  Yankees,  stands  with  feet  apart  and  moves  the  left 
only  a  few  inches,  yet  he  gets  tremendous  distance  in  his  drives.  "Flat- 
footed"  hitters  are  very  effective  in  meeting  and  placing  the  ball.  Joe 
Sewell  was  a  "flat-footed"  hitter  who  struck  out  less  than  a  half  dozen 
times  a  year.  Young  players  should  be  natural  and  not  try  to  imitate 
Babe  Ruth,  since  there  was  only  one  Babe  Ruth.  Few  can  follow  his 
style.  His  great  eye,  quick  reaction  time,  and  co-ordination  made  him 
outstanding  among  hitters  in  baseball. 

In  addition  to  other  disadvantages,  overstriding  leaves  the  batter 
off  balance  after  contact  with  the  ball,  and  die  first  step  toward  first  is 
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;low  and  awkward.  The  batter  should  move  into  the  pitch.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  ball  comes  up  on  the  outside  of  the  plate,  the  batter  should 
;tep  forward  and  toward  the  outside  as  he  strikes  at  it. 

The  batter  should  always  be  ready  to  swing.  He  cannot  hit  with 
he  bat  on  his  shoulder.  He  should  avoid  all  preliminary  motions 
nd  relax  as  he  waits  for  the  pitch.  He  should  start  the  swing  early 
nd  meet  the  ball  well  out  in  front  of  his  body.   If  the  ball  is  met  even 


'ig.  54. — Batting  form.    Note  the  stride  position  of  the  feet,  the  step,  the  raised 
arms  and  elbows,  the  wrist-cock,  the  horizontal  swing,  and  the  follow-through. 


with  or  behind  the  center  of  the  body,  the  result  will  probably  be  a 
feeble  fly  or  ground  ball.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  batter  meets  the 
3all  out  in  front,  he  will  get  the  advantage  of  the  full  wrist  snap  and 
the  follow-through.  He  also  has  the  ball  within  his  line  of  vision 
and  has  more  chance  of  contact  with  it.    (Figure  54). 

Hitting  Off  the  Heels. — While  overstriding  is  one  of  the  greatest 
'aults  in  hitting  it  is  probably  no  worse  than  the  very  bad  habit  of 
hitting  off  the  heels.   This  weakness  is  very  common  among  beginners, 
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especially  those  who  are  a  little  afraid  of  getting  hit  by  a  pitched  ball. 
Hitting  off  the  heels  means  that  the  batter  attempts  to  reach  out  to 
hit  the  ball,  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  hips  back  away  from  the 
plate  as  he  shifts  his  weight  back  on  his  heels.  Such  hitters  get  into 
the  habit  of  drawing  back  away  from  the  plate  as  the  ball  approaches, 
because  of  their  uncertainty  about  its  ultimate  course.  For  self-pro- 
tection they  first  draw  away,  or  lean  back  on  the  heels,  then  reach  out 
and  make  a  feeble  stroke  at  the  ball.  All  power  is  lost  and  few  batters 
of  this  type  ever  drive  the  ball  out  of  the  infield. 

The  Grip  of  the  Bat. — Three  distinct  grips  are  employed  in 
baseball.  In  the  first,  the  hands  are  placed  together  at  the  end  of 
the  handle.  This  grip  is  used  by  a  free  swinger  and  a  long  distance 
hitter,  such  as  Babe  Ruth.  In  the  second  grip,  the  hands  are  placed 
upward  from  the  end  of  the  bat.  This  is  known  as  the  "choke" 
grip,  and  is  used  by  small  men  and  place  hitters.  Another  grip  used 
very  little,  but  which  proved  effective  for  the  great  Ty  Cobb,  is  with 
the  hands  about  six  or  seven  inches  apart.  This  type  of  grip  has  been 
used  effectively  for  place,  or  long  distance  hitting  but  is  not  recom- 
mended for  the  average  beginner. 

The  bat  should  be  held  securely,  but  not  too  firmly  with  the  lower 
hand  on  top  as  the  player  holds  it  in  front  and  with  the  upper  hand 
behind  the  handle.  If  the  grip  is  too  tight,  tenseness  will  result;  if 
too  lose,  power  will  be  lost.  The  batter  should  assume  a  natural,  re- 
laxed position  with  his  elbows  lifted  and  in  front.  He  should  meet  the 
ball  "out  in  front"  of  the  plate  and  continue  the  swing  with  a  free, 
co-ordinated  follow-through.  Every  player  should  develop  his  wrists 
since  a  fast  wrist  snap  gives  power  to  the  swing. 

The  Swing  of  the  Bat. — There  are  many  variations  of  the  swing 
used  in  baseball  but  the  most  common  are  the  rigid  arm,  the  push 
swing,  and  the  wrist  swing.  The  wrist  swing  is  the  most  natural  and, 
therefore,  the  most  effective.  The  batter  should  shift  the  weight  from 
the  back  leg  to  the  forward  leg  when  swinging,  tensing  the  back  leg 
for  power.    (Figure  54). 

The  swing  of  the  bat  should  describe  a  flat  arc  parallel  with  the 
ground  and  on  the  same  plane  as  the  pitch.  To  perform  this  skill 
smoothly  the  elbows  must  be  kept  away  from  and  well  out  in  front  I 
of  the  body.  Along  with  overstriding,  and  hitting  off  the  heels,  the 
tendency  of  beginners  to  hold  one  or  both  elbows  tight  against  the  sides 
as  they  swing  the  bat  is  another  very  common  fault.  The  bat  should 
be  held  even  with  the  shoulder  and  always  poised  in  the  wrists  ready 
for  the  pitch.    The  swing  should  be  smooth,  even  and  not  too  hard. 
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roper  timing  is  the  factor  that  counts  most.  Great  hitters  watch  the 
all  until  the  last  possible  moment  to  see  which  way  it  will  break, 
len  bring  the  bat  around  with  a  lightning-like  wrist  snap. 

Watching  the  Ball. — Batting  requires  excellent  co-ordination  be- 
ween  the  eye,  hand,  arm,  and  body  movements.  Another  one  of  the 
lajor  faults  of  batters  is  the  failure  to  follow  the  ball  with  the  eye  all 
le  way  to  the  bat.  A  skillful  hitter  watches  the  ball  leave  the  pitcher's 
and  and  he  follows  it  with  his  eyes  until  there  is  actual  contact  with 
le  bat.  Moving  pictures  of  the  eyes  of  Big  Leaguers  in  hitting  prac- 
ice  show  very  clearly  how  they  watch  the  ball  right  on  to  the  bat. 
hey  meet  the  ball  squarely  and  "out  in  front"  without  overswinging. 
loreover,  they  choose  good  balls  and  do  not  swing  at  high,  low,  or 
fide  pitches.  Even  good  balls  are  hard  to  hit.  By  keeping  the  eye  on 
le  ball  young  players  can  learn  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  hit  at 
ad  balls.  They  will  soon  realize  that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  hit  the 
ood  ones  safely. 

Place  Hitting. — Willie  Keeler,  the  greatest  place  hitter  in  base- 
all,  said:  "Hit  them  where  they  ain't."  Some  professional  baseball 
itters  are  often  able  to  place  a  ball  where  they  want  it,  provided  the 
>all  is  pitched  properly.  The  young  player  should  practice  hitting 
aside  and  outside  balls  through  infield  openings,  and  if  this  can  be 
one  with  accuracy  he  may  try  it  in  a  game.  To  place  a  ball,  the  batter 
lould  step  in  the  direction  of  the  pitch  and  meet  it,  using  more  of  a 
love  stroke  than  a  swing.  He  should  not  guess  the  pitch,  but  should 
vatch  the  ball  closely. 

Batting  Hints. — In  resume,  it  should  be  helpful  for  the  young 
>all  player  who  wishes  to  improve  his  batting  to  check  his  habits  with 
le  following  suggestions : 

1.  Develop  confidence. 

2.  Maintain  balance  and  coordination. 

3.  Avoid  overstriding. 

4.  Do  not  lunge  at  the  ball. 

5.  Shift  or  slide  the  front  foot  in  the  hitting  stride  instead  of  lifting  it. 

6.  Keep  the  arms  and  elbows  lifted  out  away  from  the  body. 

7.  Step  into  the  ball.    Keep  the  foot  out  of  the  "bucket." 

8.  Meet  the  ball  "out  in  front"  of  the  plate. 

9.  Keep  the  bat  back  of  the  shoulder  and  the  wrists  cocked  and  ready 
:>  hit. 

10.  Do  not  "hit  off  the  heels." 

11.  Use  a  firm  grip  which  is  neither  too  loose  nor  too  tense. 

12.  Swing  only  at  good  balls. 

13.  Select  a  well  balanced  bat  of  medium  weight  and  length. 
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14.  Do  not  swing  too  hard. 

15.  Watch  the  ball  until  it  strikes  the  bat. 

16.  Swing  the  bat  parallel  to  the  ground. 

17.  Do  not  let  the  end  of  the  bat  drop. 

Bunting. — The  importance  of  bunting  should  be  impressed  upor 
amateur  players  when  they  first  begin  playing.  It  is  an  especially 
effective  offensive  weapon  in  college  and  high  school  baseball.  It  is 
easier  to  develop  a  fair  bunting  team  than  it  is  to  build  up  a  defense 
against  it,  since  one  man  does  the  bunting  while  it  takes  the  whole 
team  to  defend  against  it.  And  most  high  school  and  college  teams 
are  not  skilled  enough  in  fundamentals  to  handle  the  ball  on  his  play 
without  making  many  costly  errors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fair  degree 
of  bunting  skill  is  comparatively  easy  to  learn  and  can  be  practicec 
indoors  during  the  winter  months  before  the  weather  permits  outdoor 
practice. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  bunts:  the  sacrifice,  the  push,  anc 
the  drag.  On  the  sacrifice,  the  batter  must  be  sure  to  place  the  bal 
down  properly  on  the  ground  "sacrificing"  himself,  or  deliberately 
making  an  out  thereby  advancing  another  base  runner.  The  quick 
bunt  for  a  safe  hit  should  be  attempted  when  the  infield  is  out  ol 
position.  This  increases  the  chances  of  placing  the  ball  in  a  spot  when 
it  will  be  difficult  to  field.  The  drag  and  push  bunts  are  used  for  base 
hits.  If  the  batter  is  right  handed,  a  push  bunt  is  used  and  if  left 
handed,  the  drag  bunt  is  used.  These  bunts  might  be  placed  through 
any  opening  in  the  infield  but  are  usually  placed  just  out  of  reach  o: 
the  pitcher  and  between  the  first  and  second  basemen. 

Technique  of  Bunting. — On  a  sacrifice  bunt,  the  batter  should  shif 
his  feet,  stand  crouched,  and  face  the  pitcher  just  as  the  ball  is  about  tc 
be  released.  (See  Figure  55.)  He  should  lean  slightly  forward  witr 
the  weight  on  the  balls  of  his  feet.  His  feet  should  be  nearly  ever 
with  each  other  and  in  a  natural  stride  position.  He  should  hole 
the  bat  out  in  front  of  his  body  and  the  plate,  with  elbows  slight!) 
flexed  and  the  bat  parallel  with  the  ground.  The  bat  should  be  helc 
rather  lightly.  One  hand  should  grasp  the  handle  loosely  near  th< 
end,  while  the  other  holds  the  center  of  the  bat  near  the  trademark 
with  the  fingers  behind  for  protection.  The  bat  must  neither  be  swunj 
at,  nor  pulled  away  from,  the  ball.  The  force  of  the  pitch  is  dissipated 
and  the  speed  of  the  ball  deadened  by  permitting  it  to  hit  the  bat  x 
it  is  held  loosely  in  the  hands.  If  the  bat  were  gripped  tightly,  th< 
rebound  of  the  ball  would  be  similar  to  the  rebound,  if  it  were  throwr 
against  a  brick  wall.    With  the  bat  held  loosely  the  rebound  will  b< 
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Fig.  55. — Bunting  technique  (lower  left)  and  drag  bunt  form  (lower  right).  In 
the  lower  left  illustration  note  the  position  of  the  feet  and  hands,  the  bent  elbows, 
and  the  slight  crouch.    The  position  at  the  plate  (upper  left),  the  swing  (center), 

and  the  follow-through  (upper  right). 
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as  "dead"  as  if  the  ball  were  thrown  against  a  hanging  canvas.  It  is 
important  to  keep  the  elbows  slightly  flexed  to  assist  in  getting  the 
"dead"  ball.  Pulling  the  bat  back  as  the  ball  strikes  should  be  faith- 
fully avoided,  as  it  is  a  very  bad  habit. 

The  bunter  should  pivot  on  the  balls  of  his  feet  and  shift  into  po- 
sition the  instant  the  pitcher  starts  his  delivery.  The  bat  should  be 
held  out  in  front  of  the  eyes  on  a  plane  with  the  hunter's  vision.  This 
method  of  keeping  the  bat  high  will  help  the  player  get  the  ball  down 
to  the  ground,  while  the  common  practice  of  holding  the  bat  low  and 
bringing  it  up  to  bunt  causes  the  bunter  to  hit  the  ball  and  cause  a 
pop-fly  into  the  air.  The  batter  should  move  the  body  up  and  down 
with  the  bat  so  the  eyes  may  be  kept  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  vision. 

Sacrifice  bunts  are  placed  down  either  the  first  or  third  base  line. 
With  a  man  on  first  and  second  and  with  no  one  out,  the  third  base- 
man should  be  made  to  field  the  ball,  as  this  play  pulls  him  away  from 
third  base.  Push  and  drag  bunts  are  to  be  used  by  clever  bunters  only. 
The  ball  should  be  pushed  past  the  pitcher  and  first  baseman,  or 
pitcher  and  third  baseman.  The  batter  may  try  to  draw  infielders  out 
of  position  and  then  place  the  ball  through  the  infield.    (Figure  55). 

Hints  to  Bunters. — Any  average  ball  player  can  learn  to  bunt  if 
he  practices  the  proper  form. 

1.  Hold  the  bat  loosely. 

2.  Do  not  swing  at  the  ball. 

3.  Do  not  step  back. 

4.  Face  the  pitcher. 

5.  Bunt  only  at  good  balls. 

6.  Do  not  pull  the  bat  away  from  the  ball. 

7.  Get  the  ball  onto  the  ground  before  starting  to  first. 

8.  Keep  the  hands  spread. 

9.  Keep  the  bat  parallel  with  the  ground. 

10.  Hold  the  bat  out  in  front  and  on  a  level  with  the  eyes. 

11.  Crouch  slightly. 

The  Batting  Order. — The  batting  order  of  every  ball  team 
should  be  arranged  for  maximum  effectiveness  and  scoring  power. 
The  following  points  should  be  helpful  in  arranging  the  hitters: 

The  Lead-Off  Man. — The  basic  need  for  an  offensive  is  a  lead-off 
man  who  can  get  on  base.  He  must  be  an  excellent  judge  of  balls  and 
strikes  and  should  receive  many  walks.  He  must  not  be  the  type  that 
strikes  at  bad  balls.  It  is  difficult  to  pitch  to  a  small  man  and  most 
lead-off  men  are  small.  In  addition,  he  should  be  a  fast  and  good 
base  runner  for  he  will  take  part  in  many  running  plays.    Finally,  he 
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ust  be  a  very  good  hitter,  and  should  lead  the  team  in  runs  scored, 
le  lead-off  rnan,  then,  should  be  a  good  judge  of  balls  and  strikes, 
dependable  hitter  with  the  ability  to  draw  bases  on  balls,  and  he 
ust  be  fast. 
The  Second  Batter. — In  modern  baseball,  the  second  batter  is  a 
ry  important  cog  on  offense.  Formerly,  a  weak  hitter  but  good 
nter,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sacrifice  the  lead-off  man  to  second,  was 
ed  in  this  position.  Today,  in  addition  to  bunting,  he  is  often  called 
>on  to  hit  on  the  ground  to  right  field  behind  the  runner  on  first, 
oreover,  if  no  one  is  on  base,  he  should  be  able  to  hit  for  extra 
ses.  This  places  him  in  scoring  position  for  the  following  three 
tters  who  should  be  the  team's  best  hitters.  With  a  runner  on  first 
should  be  able  to  execute  the  "hit-and-run,"  and  above  all  else,  he 
ould  be  able  to  advance  the  runner  by  hitting  towards  right-field, 
left-handed  hitter,  therefore,  who  is  a  "pull"  hitter  is  usually  placed 
the  second  "slot."  Red  Rolfe  of  the  New  York  Yankees  is  a  fine 
ond  place  hitter.  A  man  who  can  hit  behind  the  runners  will  hit 
to  few  double  plays.  Some  right-handed  professional  players  can 
t  to  right  field  behind  the  runner  and  make,  therefore,  excellent 
ond  hitters,  as  for  example,  Lindstrom,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
ants.  But  few  right-handed  amateur  batters  can  hit  to  right  field 
nsistently. 

The  Third  Batter. — The  third  batter  should  be  the  most  consistent 
tter  on  the  team.  His  batting  average  should  be  higher  than  that  of 
e  two  preceding  batters.  He  should  be  a  man  who  can  get  many 
s,  for  he  will  have  many  opportunities  to  drive  runners  over  the 
ate,  or  place  them  in  scoring  position.  It  is  also  important  that 
be  able  to  get  on  base  frequently,  for  the  two  following  men  will 
the  most  powerful  hitters  on  the  team.  For  this  reason,  he  should 
fast  and  an  excellent  base  runner. 

Bill  Terry  of  the  New  York  Giants  was  a  fine  example  of  a  third 
tter.  So  was  Frisch  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  Gehringer  and 
Maggio  are  other  examples.  Babe  Ruth  would  have  been  an  ideal 
urth  batter  but  he  was  "walked"  so  often  with  men  on  bases,  that 
e  Yankees  placed  him  third Kand  another  great  batter,  Lou  Gehrig, 
is  placed  fourth. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Batters. — The  fourth  and  fifth  batters  should 
the  best  and  longest  hitters  on  the  team.  With  the  batting  order 
rrectly  arranged,  they  will  bat  more  often  with  runners  on  the  bases, 
an  the  other  hitters.  They  should  be  powerful  as  well  as  timely  hit- 
s,  who  lead  in  "runs  batted  in."    Men  like  Foxx,  Gehrig,  Greenberg 
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and  Medwick  are  ideal  fourth  and  fifth  hitters.  They  are  usually  nea 
the  top  of  the  league  standing  in  extra  base  hits  and  "runs  batted  in. 

During  a  season's  play  the  men  in  the  first  five  positions  will  fac 
the  opposing  pitchers  more  often  than  the  men  at  the  bottom  of  th 
batting  order  and  they  should  represent,  therefore,  the  team's  offensiv 
strength. 

Completing  the  Batting  Order. — The  remaining  four  players  shoul 
be  placed  in  the  order  according  to  their  ability.  Usually  the  catche 
will  bat  eighth  and  the  pitcher  ninth.  They  do  the  bulk  of  the  defensiv 
work  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  fatigued.  By  placing  then 
lower  down  in  the  batting  list  they  get  a  longer  rest  period.  Eve 
these  men,  however,  are  often  good  hitters.  If  they  are  dependabl 
hitters  in  the  lower  brackets,  it  is  a  great  aid,  since  every  membe 
of  the  batting  order  requires  the  opponents  to  extend  themselves  a 
all  times. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  type  of  bat  should  the  beginner  choose? 

2.  How  should  batting  practice  be  organized,? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  guess-hitting? 

4.  Explain  the  proper  position  at  the  plate.    How  does  it  vary  among  grea 
professional  players? 

5.  Explain  the  stride  that  should  be  recommended  to  young  ball  playen 
How  does  it  vary  among  professional  players  of  note? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  "hitting  off  the  heels"? 

7.  How  should  the  bat  be  gripped  and  swung? 

8.  Describe  the  proper  technique  for  bunting.    What  are  the  various  type 
of  bunts? 

9.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  first  five  hitters  in  a  well  arrange* 
batting  order. 

10.  How  should  left  and  right-handed  batters  be  arranged  in  the  battinj 
order  ? 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T  F  1.  Beginners  should  be  taught  to  crouch  at  the  plate  while  battinj 
T    F      2.  A  right  handed  hitter  is  most  likely  to  hit  an  outside  ball  t 

right  field. 
T    F      3.  Sacrifice  bunts  seem  more  profitable  for  high  schools  and  college 

than  for  professional  teams. 
T    F      4.  The  hitter  should  not  attempt  a  sacrifice  bunt  on  a  bad  ball. 
T    F      5.  Great  power  can  be  put  into  the  swing  if  the  batter  will  onl 

"hit  off  his  heels." 
T    F      6.  The  ability  to  hit  only  at  good  balls  is  an  extremely  importan 

fundamental  of  batting. 
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F      7.  Fielding  practice  is  far  more  important  for  young  ball  players 

than  batting  practice. 
F      8.  Young  batters  should  be  taught  to  attempt  to  out-guess  the 

pitcher. 
F      9.  The  hitter  should  complete  his  stride  before  the  swing  is  started 

in  order  to  get  his  weight  into  the  drive. 
F    10.  Young  ball  players,  as  a  rule,  do  not  stride  far  enough  when 

batting. 


CHAPTER    25 

BASE  RUNNING 


Baseball  is  composed  of  three  fundamental  skills,  i.e.,  batting, 
throwing,  and  running,  and  no  club  ever  won  a  championship  with- 
out a  high  degree  of  development  of  all  three  of  them.  The  use  of 
running  has  been  neglected  somewhat  in  modern  baseball  but  it  prob- 
ably is  still  as  important  as  each  of  the  other  two.  Pioneers  in  the 
game  stole  bases  regularly.  Their  idea  was  to  run  and  keep  running 
until  the  opposition  finally  threw  the  ball  away.  Kelly  and  Hamilton 
each  stole  over  100  bases  for  two  successive  seasons.  The  great  "Ty" 
Cobb  thrilled  the  spectators  for  years  with  his  daring  on  the  base  paths. 
Eddie  Collins  and  Max  Carey  were  constant  menaces  on  the  attack. 

While  the  advent  of  the  lively  ball  has  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
this  offensive  weapon  it  is  still  a  powerful  threat  to  the  defense.  It 
is  possible  that  some  day  the  spectators  will  have  had  their  fill  of  home 
runs  and  the  lively  ball.  If  this  time  ever  comes,  great  plays  depend- 
ing for  success  on  running  skill  and  daring  again  may  captivate  the 
fan. 

Characteristics  of  a  Good  Base  Runner. — Speed  of  foot  ob- 
viously is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  base  running,  but  the  fastest  man 
does  not  always  make  the  best  base  runner.  Blinding  speed  is  not  as 
essential  as  quick  starting  and  fast  thinking.  Good  base  runners  know 
when  to  take  chances  and  when  to  "play  safe"  and  they  seldom  make 
a  bad  move  which  might  tend  to  throw  the  whole  attack  out  of  gear. 

The  Start  and  Run  from  Home  Plate. — The  batter  becomes  a 
base  runner  the  instant  he  hits  a  fair  ball.  Whether  a  right  or  left 
handed  hitter  he  should  pivot  and  push  off  with  his  back  foot  and  take 
his  first  step  toward  first  base  with  his  front  foot.  Obviously,  the  left 
hander  has  an  advantage  since  he  hits  from  the  first  base  side  of  the 
plate  and  his  swing  tends  to  bring  him  into  his  stride.  He  should  run 
out  all  fairly  hit  balls  at  full  speed.  Failure  to  do  this  is  a  sure  sign 
of  a  poorly  coached  team  and  a  lazy  ball  player.  The  "fighting"  team 
is  the  one  that  usually  wins,  since  many  hit  balls,  which  the  batter 
feels  certain  will  be  fielded,  are  often  fumbled.  If  he  has  grounded 
to  an  infielder,  he  should  continue  on  over  first  base  in  regular  stride 
in  an  attempt  to  beat  the  play.    He  should  not  jump  at  the  bag,  but 
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hould  learn  to  touch  the  base  squarely  on  top  with  either  foot  to 

Lvoid  ankle  injury. 

Maying  the  Turn. — On  fly  balls  and  safe  hits  the  base  runner 

hould  "mafe  his  turn"  at  first  base.    He  should  veer  to  the  outside  of 

he  base  line  about  20  feet  from  first  then  turn 

harply  toward  second  by  pivoting  preferably 

vith  the  left  foot  on  the  inside  of  the  bag. 

Ul  bases  should  be  touched  in  this  manner  as 

t  assists  in  the  pivot  and  a  wide  sweep  out- 

ide  the  base  line  (Figure  56).    Avoiding  the 

vide  circle  after  crossing  the  base  saves  time 

nd  distance  and  leaves  the  runner  in  position 

0  keep  the  ball  in  front  of  him  and  take  ad- 

antage    of   fumbles   and    bad   relay   throws.     Diagram     141.  —  The 

Diagram  141).  Pat4h  °\  the  buase  ruTer 

J;        — ».  -^  ~  t        ,  .in    making  the  turn    at 

On    First    Base.— Once   the    batter    is     first  base  on  fly  balls  and 
afely   on   first   base  he    should    immediately  safe  hits. 

iecome  offensive  minded.     He  should  stand 

vith  his  left  foot  on  the  right  field  corner  of  the  base  until  he  has 
eceived  the  signal  and  the  batter  is  ready  to  hit.  Furthermore,  he 
hould  find  out  who  has  the  ball  and  wait  until  the  pitcher  takes  his 
>osition  on  the  "rubber."  This  will  avoid  "hidden  ball"  plays,  and 
vill  eliminate  any  chance  of  missing  the  signal.     (Figure  56). 

Possibly  plays  should  be  foremost  in  the  runner's  mind.  He  should 
now  the  score,  the  outs,  the  inning,  the  count  of  balls  and  strikes,  the 
aen  on  bases,  and  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  opponents. 

On  fly  balls  hit  to  the  outfield,  with  less  than  two  out,  he  should 
o  only  as  far  toward  second  as  will  enable  him  to  get  safely  back 
3  first  should  the  ball  be  caught.  On  rare  occasions  the  ball  may  be 
it  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  go  from  first  to  second  after  the  catch, 
n  this  case,  he  should  hold  the  base  until  the  catch. 

Getting  a  head. — Getting  a  lead  is  probably  the  most  important 
art  of  base  running.  Stolen  bases  are  made  on  the  pitcher,  not  on 
le  catcher.  If  the  pitcher  permits  the  runner  to  "get  the  jump"  few 
atchers  will  ever  be  able  to  throw  him  out. 

The  best  plan  is  to  get  a  comfortable  distance  from  the  base  and 
atch  the  ball.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  all  the  fielders,  and  if  he 
ttempted  this,  the  defense  would  have  him  jumping  around  like  a 
jack  rabbit."  The  main  objective  is  to  start  for  the  desired  base  with 
he  pitch.  To  do  this  successfully  the  base  runner  must  watch  the 
itcher's  "move"  or  motion.    "Ty"  Cobb  was  able  to  steal  bases  with 
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consummate  ease  on  one  pitcher  because  of  a  tell-tale  movement  in  his 
delivery.  He  could  tell  by  the  contraction  of  a  calf  muscle  in  one  of 
the  pitcher's  legs  whether  he  was  going  to  pitch  to  the  batter  or  throw 
to  first  base.    Hunching  of  the  shoulders,  twisting  of  the  head,  rising 


Fig.  56. — Base  running  and  sliding.  The  base  runner  is  making  his  turn  at  first 
base  by  pivoting  with  his  left  foot  on  the  bag  (upper  right).  At  first  base  he 
stands  with  his  left  foot  on  the  right  field  corner  of  the  bag  (upper  left).     The 

fall  away  or  hook  slide  (below). 


on  the  heels  and  similar  "give-aways"  are  common  in  amateur  base- 
ball. 

The  runner  should  stand  in  a  stride  position  with  the  weight  evenly 
distributed  and  prepared  to  go  in  either  direction.  The  distance  from 
the  base  depends  upon  the  pitcher  (right  or  left  handed)  and  the  base 
runner  himself.  In  the  Major  Leagues  this  is  figured  to  a  fine  point 
so  that  each  pitcher  can  tell  about  how  far  each  player  can  take  on 
him.  Naturally,  some  can  take  more  than  others.  The  runners,  too, 
know  their  pitchers  and  cannot  take  the  liberties  with  left  handers 
or  moundsmen  with  half-balk  motions. 
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The  Start. — In  starting  for  the  desired  base  on  an  attempted  steal 
le  runner  should  pivot  on  his  right  foot  and  take  his  first  step  with 
le  left.  Thus  he  crosses  over  with  his  left  foot  in  the  direction  of  his 
nn.  He  should  not  loo\  bac\  for  the  ball  but  should  watch  the  base- 
lan.  His  actions  will  usually  indicate  to  the  runner  just  where  the 
all  is  to  be  caught. 

Sliding  to  Bases. — Sliding,  like  base  running,  has  been  greatly 
eglected  in  recent  years.  Most  professional  players  are  adept  at  it, 
ut  have  little  chance  to  use  it  because  of  the  emphasis  on  long  hitting, 
lany  amateur  players  are  not  so  skillful  in  this  fundamental  and  are 
1  great  danger  of  injury  when  they  slide  because  of  faulty  technique, 
he  head-first  slide,  for  example,  is  not  recommended,  even  though 
does  give  a  longer  reach  and  offers  less  chance  of  losing  the  bag,  be- 
mse  it  is  easily  blocked  and  there  is  great  danger  of  being  spiked. 

The  Fall-Au/ay  or  Hoo\  Slide. — It  is  advisable  to  slide  feet  first 
raight  at  the  bag  or  to  either  side.  If  sliding  to  the  right  of  the  base 
le  fall-away  or  hook  slide  is  executed  by  assuming  a  lay-out  or  sitting 
osition  about  10  or  15  feet  from  the  bag  with  the  body  inclined  back- 
wards, and  somewhat  to  the  right,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  up, 
rid  with  the  weight  of  the  body  falling  on  the  right  Gluteous  Maxi- 
ms (hip)  muscle.  The  base  runner  must  not  jump  at  the  base.  He 
lould  go  down  at  an  angle,  not  vertically.  The  right  leg  is  bent  at 
le  knee  until  the  spikes  of  the  right  shoe  are  pointing  at  the  left 
nee.  The  left  leg  is  bent  also  in  about  the  same  position  as  the  right. 
Tie  left  foot  should  hook  the  base  with  the  instep  as  the  fall-away  and 
ide  is  made  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  bag.    (Figure  56). 

This  technique  is  reversed  if  sliding  to  the  left.  On  a  straight-in 
lide  the  right  (or  left)  leg  should  be  bent  at  the  knee  with  the  calf 
f  the  leg  under  the  calf  of  the  left  (or  right).  The  left  (or  right)  leg 
>  held  somewhat  rigid  with  the  toes  turned  up  to  avoid  catching  the 
pikes  in  the  ground.  If  the  leg  underneath  is  drawn  up  on  contact 
yith  the  bag,  the  base  runner  may  immediately  rise  to  a  running  posi- 
ion.  Either  leg  may  be  placed  underneath  depending  upon  the  na- 
ural  inclinations  of  the  player. 

When  to  Steal. — It  is  bad  baseball  to  attempt  to  steal  a  base  when 

successful  theft  will  not  materially  benefit  the  team.    The  runner 
hould  play  safe  when  his  team  is  far  behind. 

When  to  Steal  Second  Base. — Before  attempting  to  steal  second  at 
ast  three  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
s  it  possible  to  get  a  good  start  on  the  pitcher?  Secondly,  is  the  batter 
ikely  to  hit  the  runner  home  if  he  advances  by  a  steal  ?    And  in  the 
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third  place,  is  the  score  such  that  this  play  would  be  sound  ?  It  is  no 
considered  good  baseball  to  attempt  to  steal  second  with  no  outs  unles: 
unusual  conditions  alter  this  rule.  With  a  succession  of  weak  hitter* 
and  slow  runners  following  with  one  run  needed  to  win  a  game,  witr. 
a  catcher  who  has  a  weak  throwing  arm — these,  and  other  factors 
may  cause  exceptions.  Usually  the  best  time  to  steal  second  is  witr 
two  outs  in  a  close  game,  unless  the  pitcher  is  at  bat. 

When  to  Steal  Third. — The  best  time  to  steal  third  is  in  a  clos< 
game  with  one  man  out.  The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent  since  he 
can  score  from  third  base  on  a  long  fly,  an  error,  and  possibly  on  c 
ground  ball  or  a  "squeeze"  play  while  it  would  require  a  base-hit  tc 
score  him  from  second  base.  Obviously,  he  should  not  try  to  stea 
third  with  two  outs  for  a  safe  hit  would  still  be  needed  to  score  him 

When  to  Steal  Home. — The  steal  of  home  should  rarely  be  at 
tempted  because  the  chances  of  success  are  small.  The  best  time,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  attempt  is  with  two  outs  and  a  weak  hitter  at  bat 
The  break  for  home  should  be  made  just  as  the  pitcher  starts  hi? 
wind-up  or  just  as  the  catcher  starts  his  return  throw  to  the  pitcher. 

The  Double  Steal. — The  double  steal  is  usually  attempted  when 
runners  are  occupying  first  and  second  or  first  and  third. 

With  Runners  on  First  and  Second.— -With  runners  on  first  anc 
second,  the  latter  starts  the  steal  and  the  man  on  first  follows  imme- 
diately. The  success  of  the  play  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  base 
runners  since  there  must  be  no  "give-away"  and  the  start  must  be  fast, 
This  strategy  is  ordinarily  attempted,  with  less  than  two  outs,  when 
one  run  is  needed  to  tie  or  two  runs  are  needed  to  win,  especially  if 
the  pitcher  has  been  highly  effective. 

With  Runners  on  First  and  Third. — In  this  situation  the  man  on 
first  must  get  a  good  lead  and  start  with  the  pitcher's  delivery.  He 
should  continue  on  as  close  as  possible  to  second  without  being  put  out. 
The  man  on  third  should  not  be  more  than  5  or  6  feet  of?  third,  other- 
wise, he  might  be  deceived  or  caught  by  a  bluff  or  snap  throw.  If  the 
catcher  throws  to  the  second  baseman  or  shortstop,  the  man  between 
first  and  second  should  get  himself  trapped  in  a  "run-down."  When 
the  man  on  third  sees  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  the  second  baseman, 
he  should  dash  for  home. 

The  Delayed  Steal. — The  delayed  steal  may  be  worked  with 
only  one  man  on  base  or  with  first  and  second,  first  and  third,  or 
second  and  third  occupied.  One  of  the  runners  should  get  a  long 
lead  and  rely  on  the  catcher  to  lob  the  ball  back  to  the  pitcher  as 
many  inexperienced  catchers  do.    The  runners  start  advancing  a  mo- 
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ment  before  the  catcher  releases  the  ball.  This  surprise  move  is  likely 
to  disorganize  the  infield  since  they  are  not  in  position  to  receive  the 
ball.  Many  pitchers  will  either  hold  the  ball  or  throw  it  into  the 
outfield  in  their  haste  to  get  the  runner. 

Hints  to  Base  Runners. — Since  more  games  are  probably  won 
and  lost  on  the  base  paths  than  in  most  any  other  way  it  behooves 
the  beginning  player  to  master  this  important  fundamental  of  the 
game.    He  should  observe  the  following  principles : 

1.  Do  not  "cut"  the  bases.    Touch  each  one  in  turn. 

2.  Face  the  ball  at  all  times  and  avoid  being  caught. 

3.  Watch  the  ball  on  long  extra-base  hits,  if  it  is  in  front  of  him. 

4.  Watch  the  coach  for  signals  on  if  the  ball  is  hit  behind  him. 

5.  Delay  being  tagged  as  long  as  possible  when  trapped  between  bases, 
if  there  are  other  base  runners.    This  will  permit  them  to  advance. 

6.  Stand  in  foul  territory  outside  the  base  line  when  on  third  base  so 
a  fairly  batted  ball  will  not  hit  him  and  put  him  out. 

7.  Advance  when  fellow  base  runners  ahead  advance.  Regardless  of  the 
advance  runner's  judgment,  and  even  if  he  has  pulled  a  "boner,"  the  man 
behind  should  advance  and  get  into  position  to  score. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  base  runner? 

2.  Explain  the  footwork  in  the  start  of  the  batter  after  he  hits  the  ball. 

3.  Diagram  and  explain  the  approved  method  of  "making  the  turn"  at 
first  base  on  all  balls  hit  through  the  infield. 

4.  Why  should  the  base  runner  touch  the  bag  with  the  left  foot  when 
"making  the  turn"  at  a  base? 

5.  What  should  the  base  runner  have  in  mind  after  he  reaches  first  base? 

6.  How  should  the  base  runner  get  a  lead  of  the  base? 

7.  Explain  the  technique  of  the  fall-away  or  hook  slide. 

8.  Under  what  conditions  should  a  runner  attempt  to  steal  second  ?    Third  ? 
Home  ? 

9.  Explain  the  proper  method  of  executing  the  double  steal.    The  delayed 
steal. 

10.  Make  a  list  of  hints  to  base  runners  which  will  help  to  prevent  mistakes 
on  the  base  paths. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  The  runner  on  third  base  should  not  attempt  to  score  on  a 

ground  ball  to  the  infield  if  there  are  no  outs  and  the  score  is 

tied. 
T    F      2.  The  batter  should  slide  to  first  base   in  an  attempt  to  "beat 

out"  infield  ground  ball. 
T    F      3.  Base  runners   should  take  wild  chances  on   the  bases  if  their 

team  is  three  or  four  runs  behind. 
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4.  The  best  time  to  steal  third  base  is  with  two  men  out  and  the 
score  tied. 

5.  The  base  runner  on  second  base  should  watch  the  second  base- 
man and  the  shortstop  to  see  that  they  do  not  slip  behind  him. 

6.  The  base  runner  should  always  stay  outside  the  diamond  when 
taking  a  lead  off  third  base. 

7.  On  the  "hit  and  run"  play  the  base  runner  should  slide  into 
second  base  if  he  does  not  hear  the  crack  of  the  bat. 

8.  The  batsman  should  run  out  at  full  speed  all  balls  hit  into  fair 
territory. 

9.  In  "making  the  turn"  at  first  base  the  base  runner  should  touch 
the  bag  with  the  right  or  outside  foot. 

10.  In  stealing  second  base  the  runner  should  watch  the  baseman 
rather  than  the  catcher. 
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CHAPTER    26 

SIGNALS   AND   TEAM   PLAY 


The  success  of  any  organization  composed  of  two  or  more  individ- 
uals is  largely  dependent  on  team  work  and  co-operation.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  baseball.  The  ability  to  cope  quickly  and  successfully 
as  a  team  unit  with  every  conceivable  situation  is  an  indispensable  fac- 
tor in  winning  games.  This  ability  to  play  "inside  baseball"  is  ac- 
quired, however,  only  by  long  hours  of  practice  in  the  use  of  signals 
and  in  working  out  plays. 

Signals. — If  team  play  is  to  result,  some  one  person  must  give  the 
signals.  Naturally,  this  person  should  be  the  manager  or  coach.  If 
he  remains  on  the  bench,  he  should  flash  the  signals  to  the  third  base 
coach  who  in  turn  relays  them  to  the  players.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  should  do  the  thinking  for  the  individual  players.  He  merely  flashes 
the  signals  which  mold  individual  efforts  into  team  action.  After 
the  play  has  been  started  each  individual  player  is  placed  on  his  own 
initiative  and  ingenuity. 

Types  of  Signals. — The  signal  system  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible since  an  elaborate  set  invariably  works  as  a  "boomerang,"  espe- 
cially on  inexperienced  teams.  Word  signals  are  not  as  effective  as 
natural  movements  of  the  body,  such  as  leg,  arm,  or  head  movements 
or  touching  parts  of  the  body  or  uniform.  Folding  the  arms  might  be 
the  signal  to  steal  on  the  next  pitch.  Folding  the  arms  and  crossing 
the  right  leg  over  the  left  might  indicate  a  delayed  steal.  Likewise, 
folding  the  arms  and  crossing  the  left  leg  over  the  right  might  call 
for  a  double  steal.  The  batter  might  signal  his  intentions  to  attempt 
the  hit-and-run  play  by  tapping  his  bat  on  the  plate  or  by  wiping  his 
hands  on  his  uniform.  Rubbing  or  clapping  the  hands,  touching  the 
knees,  tipping  or  removing  the  cap,  looking  at  a  teammate,  i.e.,  eye 
meeting  eye,  rubbing  the  uniform  up  or  down  or  crosswise,  pulling 
the  belt,  hiding  one  or  both  hands,  flesh  on  flesh,  and  hand  on  face 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  methods  of  giving  signals. 

The  Number  of  Signals. — The  signals  should  not  only  be  simple 
but  few  in  number.  This  is  accomplished  by  employing  basic  and  sup- 
plementary signals.  For  example,  a  basic  play  is  a  steal  play,  but  it 
may  be  a  plain,  double,  or  delayed  steal.    In  calling  for  a  steal  the 
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coach  should  first  give  his  fundamental  steal  signal,  such  as  folding 
the  arms,  and  then  supplement  it  for  a  double  steal  by  crossing  one 
leg  over  the  other. 

In  amateur  baseball,  signals  are  needed  only  for  the  bunt,  the 
squeeze,  batter  control  on  balls  and  strikes,  and  possibly  the  hit-and- 
run.  In  the  latter  play,  a  team  hit-and-run  signal  is  more  effective  than 
the  individual  type  used  by  members  of  professional  teams  since  it  is 
less  complicated.  Each  batter  in  professional  baseball  must  know  the 
hit-and-run  signs  of  the  three  men  behind  him  in  the  batting  order. 
Because  of  the  inability  of  most  amateurs  to  execute  the  hit-and-run 
play  consistently,  the  individual  signs  are  unnecessary. 

The  Time  to  Flash  Signals, — It  has  been  found  that  the  best  time 
to  give  offensive  signals  is  after  the  base  runner  returns  to  the  base  and 
just  before  the  catcher  signals  the  pitch  to  his  battery  mate.  At  this 
time  the  base  runner  should  be  standing  with  one  foot  in  contact  with 
the  base  and  waiting  for  the  pitcher  to  take  his  position  on  the  rubber. 
An  alert  player  will  always  watch  for  the  "sign." 

The  coach  should  give  the  signal  quickly  and  distinctly.  He  should 
know  what  play  to  call  and  insist  that  it  be  attempted.  If  it  fails,  he 
should  assume  full  responsibility. 

When  a  signal  is  flashed,  it  should  mean  that  the  play  is  to  be 
attempted  on  the  next  pitch.  If  the  batter  hits  a  foul  ball,  the  play 
should  be  considered  "off"  unless  given  again. 

Batter's  Signals. — The  batter  may  be  called  upon  to  hit  straight- 
away, to  bunt,  to  execute  the  "squeeze,"  or  to  hit  behind  a  base  runner 
on  the  hit-and-run.  He  should  not,  however,  be  controlled  on  every 
pitch  for  his  is  a  sure  way  to  confuse  an  inexperienced  hitter.  He 
should  look  for  the  signal  with  the  count  two  balls  and  no  strikes,  or 
three  balls  and  one  strike.  The  sign  to  "hit"  should  mean  "hit  at  it,  if 
it  is  good." 

The  coach  should  assist  the  batter  just  before  he  goes  to  bat  by 
warning  him  what  to  look  for  if  certain  things  happen. 

Straight- A  way  Hitting. — The  signal  to  hit  "straight-away"  should 
be  expected  when  a  team  is  behind  more  than  two  runs. 

The  attempt  should  be  made  to  hit  the  first  good  pitch.  When 
good  hitters  find  themselves  with  two  balls  and  no  strikes  or  three  balls 
and  one  strike,  it  may  be  excellent  strategy  to  attempt  to  hit  rather 
than  "take"  the  next  pitch  if  it  is  a  strike.  A  "waiting"  game  may  be 
effective  in  early  innings  or  against  a  pitcher  with  poor  control.  On 
the  other  hand,  "first-ball"  hitting  may  be  more  effective  in  later  in- J 
nings,  or  against  a  pitcher  with  control. 
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Every  team  should  have  a  hit  and  a  ta\e  signal  which  indicate 
whether  the  batter  is  to  attempt  to  hit  the  next  pitch  or  let  it  go  by. 

The  Hit-and-Run. — The  hit-and-run  play  would  be  better  named  if 
it  were  called  the  run-and-hit,  since  the  runner  starts  on  a  certain 
Ditch  and  the  batter  tries  to  hit  on  the  ground  behind  him.  This 
maneuver  is  a  little  advanced  for  most  amateur  teams  but  if  used  at 
all  it  should  be  attempted :  to  start  a  rally  in  the  early  innings ;  to  avoid 
hitting  into  a  double  play;  to  hold  a  lead;  or  to  play  for  a  break  at  a 
strategic  time.  The  professional  player  picks  his  own  ball  and  signals 
his  teammate  on  first  base,  but  this  plan  does  not  work  out  so  well  in 
college.  Obviously,  the  play  should  not  be  attempted  when  the  pitcher 
is  ahead  of  the  batter,  with  the  count  more  strikes  than  balls.  On 
he  contrary,  the  play  should  be  called  when  the  pitcher  is  in  the 
'hole"  with  the  count  two  balls  and  no  strikes  or  three  balls  and  one 

trike.  Some  professional  players,  however,  who  are  expert  with  the 
hit-and-run,  may  use  the  play  when  the  pitcher  has  the  advantage,  or 
at  any  time  when  they  think  the  opposition  is  not  expecting  it. 

An  ideal  time  to  use  the  play  is  in  a  close  game  with  a  runner  on 
first  base,  one  out,  and  the  count  two  balls  and  no  strikes.  The  pitcher 
is  almost  sure  to  throw  a  strike. 

Some  teams  have  an  "automatic"  hit-and-run  with  a  runner  on  first, 
one  or  two  outs,  and  three  balls  and  one  strike  on  the  batter.  In  this 
situation,  the  batter  will  secure  a  base  on  balls  if  the  pitch  is  a  ball.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  strike  he  should  hit  it. 

The  technique  for  this  play  has  been  described  in  a  previous  chap- 

er.  The  batter  should  try  to  hit  a  ground  ball  behind  the  runner  to 
right  field  through  the  opening  left  by  the  second  baseman,  as  he  runs 
to  cover  second  base.    It  might  well  be  repeated,  however,  that  the 

oach  should  give  the  signal  to  the  batter  and  the  base  runner,  on  the 
Ditch  he  wants  the  play  to  be  attempted.    The  batter  must  hit  the  ball, 

ven  if  compelled  to  throw  the  bat  at  it  to  do  so.  In  event  of  failure 
lis  teammate  will  doubtless  be  thrown  out  at  second  base.  If  the  ball 

s  fouled,  the  play  should  be  considered  "off"  unless  called  again. 
This  is  a  simpler  method  and  prevents  confusion. 

The  base  runner  can  assist  materially  in  the  success  of  the  play. 
He  should  attract  no  undue  attention  but  should  get  a  comfortable  lead 

nd  dash  for  second  base  as  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball.  When  he 
hears  the  "crack"  of  the  bat  he  should  glance  quickly  over  his  shoulder 

nd  locate  the  ball.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  fly  ball  which  can  be  caught, 
he  must  return  to  first  base.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  not  hear  the 
"crack"  of  the  bat,  he  should  attempt  to  steal  the  base  by  sliding. 
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The  Bunt. — The  importance  of  bunting  in  amateur  baseball  was 
discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  In  this  era  of  heavy  hitting  the  bunt 
is  seldom  used  in  the  early  innings  by  professional  teams.  School  and 
college  teams,  however,  will  find  it  pays  big  dividends  in  most  any 
inning.  It  should  be  used  in  any  inning  in  professional  or  amateur 
baseball  with  runners  on  first  and  second  and  no  outs.  Both  runners 
should  be  advanced  by  the  sacrifice  bunt.  It  is  invariably  used  also 
during  the  late  innings  of  a  close  game  with  no  outs,  and  a  runner 
on  first,  or  a  runner  on  second,  or  runners  on  first  and  second.  The 
pitcher,  unless  an  unusually  good  hitter,  should  bunt  with  one  man 
out. 

The  Squeeze  Play. — The  success  of  the  squeeze  play  depends 
upon  the  bunting  ability  of  the  batter.  It  is  usually  made  with  a 
runner  on  third  base  and  one  out,  although  it  may  be  excellent  strat- 
egy, particularly  in  amateur  baseball,  to  employ  it  with  no  outs.  The 
signal  for  the  squeeze  should  be  flashed  to  the  batter  and  the  base 
runner  at  the  same  time,  and  just  before  the  catcher  gives  his  sign  for 
the  next  pitch. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  squeeze  plays,  the  running  or  "suicide" 
squeeze  and  the  "safety"  squeeze. 

The  "Suicide"  or  Running  Squeeze. — When  the  signal  is  flashed 
for  a  running  or  "suicide"  squeeze  the  base  runner  should  dash  for 
home  as  the  pitch  is  delivered.  The  batter  must  bunt  that  particular 
pitch.  Obviously,  the  ball  must  be  bunted  on  the  ground  or  away  from 
any  fielder.  If  the  play  is  detected  by  the  opposition  and  the  pitch  is 
"wasted"  or  wide,  the  runner  will  invariably  be  tagged  out.  Both  the 
batter  and  the  runner  should  return  the  signal  to  show  they  have  it. 
The  play  requires  perfect  team  work.  The  signal  for  tliis  play  might 
be  rubbing  the  hands  together. 

The  "Safety"  Squeeze. — When  the  signal  is  flashed  for  a  "safety" 
squeeze,  the  runner  takes  a  comfortable  lead  off  third  but  waits  for  the 
batter  to  pic\  a  good  ball  to  bunt.  He  should  not  start  home  on  this 
play  until  the  ball  is  actually  bunted.  This  play  requires  a  nearly 
perfect  bunt. 

The  signal  for  the  "safety"  squeeze  might  be  the  rubbing  of  the 
hands  together  supplemented  by  placing  the  hands  on  the  knees. 

"Block"  Signals  for  Calling  Off  Plays.— It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  play  called  for  does  not  get  under  way  because  of  a 
foul  ball  or  other  reason.  Because  of  this  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  "block"  signal  which  indicates  that  the  play  is  "off"  and  the 
batter  or  base  runner  is  to  proceed  on  his  own  initiative. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "inside  baseball?" 

2.  List  several  possible  ways  of  giving  signals  in  baseball. 
Differentiate  between  basic  and  supplementary  signals. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  flash  the  signal  to  batter  or  base  runner  ? 
What  is  meant  by  "straight-away"  hitting?     What  is  meant  by  the  hit 
and  ia\e  signals? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  hit-and-run  play  is  a  misnomer  ? 
Is  this  play  adapted  to  high  school  players?     College  players? 

7.  In  what  situation  should  the  "automatic"  hit-and-run  play  apply? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  "suicide"  and  "safety"  squeeze. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

T  F  1.  Word  signals  are  more  effective  than  natural  movements  of  the 
body. 

T  F  2.  The  signals  for  offensive  baseball  should  be  few  in  number  and 
very  simple. 

T  F  3.  A  team  hit-and-run  signal  is  more  effective  in  professional  base- 
ball than  individual  signals. 

T  F  4.  If  the  coach  signals  for  a  play  which  fails,  he  should  assume  full 
responsibility. 

T  F  5.  High  school  batters  should  look  to  the  coach  for  a  signal  be- 
fore every  pitch. 

T    F      6.  The  sign  to  hit  should  mean  "hit  at  the  pitch  if  it  is  good." 

T  F  7.  The  batter  should  look  for  a  hit  or  take  sign  with  the  count 
three  balls  and  one  strike. 

r  F  8.  A  batter  should  be  permitted  to  hit  straight-away  when  his  team 
is  behind  by  more  than  two  runs. 

T  F  9.  The  hit-and-run  play  is  frequently  attempted  in  professional 
baseball  to  avoid  hitting  into  a  double  play. 

r    F     10.  The  successful  "safety"  squeeze  requires  a  nearly  perfect  bunt. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

For  centuries  sculptors  and  poets  alike  have  glorified  the  fine  phy- 
siques of  track  and  field  athletes.  The  Greeks  considered  imperfect 
physical  development  a  disgrace,  consequently  every  youth  sought 
diligently  to  develop  a  beautiful  and  well  proportioned  body.  In  addi- 
tion, each  individual  aspired  to  excel  in  speed,  endurance,  and  cour- 
age. It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  aspiring  athletes  should  turn 
to  track  and  field  sports  as  the  media  through  which  these  qualities 
were  to  be  developed. 

The  high  development  of  track  and  field  athletics  in  ancient  Greece 
is  now  being  paralleled,  and  even  surpassed,  in  our  present  day  anc 
age.  The  present  program  of  events  evolved  from  the  English  con 
tests  which  arose  during  the  revival  of  amateur  competition  abou 
1850.  The  first  championship  contests  conducted  in  America  wen 
conducted  in  1876  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  Intercolle 
giate  Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America.  Since  that  time 
several  organizations  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  spor 
by  sponsoring  meets  and  formulating  rules  and  policies.  Prominen 
among  these  is  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  Na 
tional  Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associations,  anc 
countless  athletic  conferences  and  playing  leagues. 

Track  and  field  has  held  a  major  place  in  the  sports  program  o 
the  peoples  of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  time.  One  reasor 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  soon  after  a  human  infant  learns  to  move,  tc 
crawl,  to  walk,  he  takes  an  interest  in  running.  Jumping  soon  gain: 
his  attention.  Throwing,  in  turn,  then  begins  to  appeal.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  since  the  events  on  the  track  and  field  program  ar< 
fundamental  movements  they  soon  find  their  place  in  the  lives  0 
young  people. 

Values  Derived  from  Track  and  Field  Competition.- 
What  values  can  be  gained  from  participating  in  track  and  field  i 
This  is  a  logical  question  which  every  aspiring  athlete  should  as! 
himself.  He  should  reasonably  expect  a  number  of  advantages  fron 
these  activities.  Training  improves  the  nervous  and  muscular  contro 
so  that  co-ordination  of  the  mind  and  body  approaches  the  optimum 
It  also  increases  the  efficiency  and  the  range  of  the  adjustments  of  th 
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yital  organs.  Moreover,  it  increases  the  capacity  to  store  temporarily 
nd  to  remove  more  efficiently  large  amounts  of  lactic  acid  formed. 
Other  advantages  include  a  better  appetite,  sound  sleep  and  better 
limination. 

Therefore,  from  a  purely  motor  standpoint,  much  can  be  said  about 
le  advantage  of  participation  in  track  and  field.  To  be  of  the  most 
yalue^  however,  an  activity  should  offer  more  than  motor  activity.  It 
must  help  develop  right  social  attitudes,  habits,  and  knowledges.  Any- 
one who  has  taken  part  in  this  popular  sport  knows  of  the  many  op- 
portunities to  make  friends  on  the  practice  fields  and  in  competition. 
This  fact  is  brought  clearly  to  mind  at  the  major  relay  meets  where  the 
thletes  are  seen  visiting  around  on  the  field.  They  compare  notes  and 
orm  friendships  with  boys  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
thletes,. who  are  sufficiently  gifted  to  make  the  Olympic  trip,  become 
icquainted  with  many  interesting  peoples  of  strange  and  distant  lands. 
They  gain  many  advantages  which  they  never  anticipated. 

There  is  no  opportunity  to  make  a  living  in  track  and  field  activi- 
ies,  since  they  exist  only  as  amateur  sports.  Participation  in  them, 
hcrefore,  must  be  in  the  form  of  recreation.  From  the  knowledge 
tandpoint  there  is  much  to  challenge  the  mind  in  knowing  records, 
tyles  of  running,  pace  judgment,  and  forms  in  field  events.  These 
lings  are  open  to  both  the  competitor  and  to  the  spectator. 

The  Variety  of  Opportunities  Offered  in  Track  and  Field. 
-Track  and  field  offers  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  A  person  lacking 
he  speed  for  a  60  yard,  ioo  yard,  or  220  yard  sprint,  may  have  suffi- 
ient  endurance  and  speed  for  a  440  yard,  880  yard,  or  one  mile  run. 
lie  boy  who  is  endowed  mainly  with  endurance  may  choose  the  two 
nile  or  five  mile  run.  The  120  yard  high  hurdles  and  220  low  hurdles 
re  form  events  which  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  long  limbed 
oungster  who  has  several  qualifications,  such  as  speed,  endurance, 
pring,  and  courage.  Large  men  who  cannot  compete  successfully  in 
he  running  event  may  find  pleasure  in  the  shot  or  discus.  The  lighter 
nd  faster  individuals  may  succeed  in  the  high  jump,  broad  jump  and 
ole  vault.  The  boy  with  the  strong  throwing  arm  may  excel  with 
he  javelin.  Some  persons  who  are  not  talented  enough  for  the  indi- 
idual  events  may  find  places  in  one  or  more  of  such  events  as  the  440, 
80,  one  mile,  two  mile,  four  mile,  sprint  medley,  distance  medley  and 
huttle  hurdle  relays.  The  meets  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire  have  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
ombining  results  of  three  men  in  a  field  meet  with  one  team  of  three 
nen  competing  against  three  men  from  the  other  team. 
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Track  and  Field  Personalities. — In  addition  to  learning  of  the 
variety  of  opportunities  in  track  and  field,  the  aspiring  athlete  will 
doubtless  be  interested  in  some  of  the  personalities  who  have  helped 
to  develop  the  sport  and  keep  it  alive.  The  Greeks  must  be  considered 
first  since  the  early  Olympic  Games  were  held  as  a  festival  in  memory 
of  Olympus  Zeus.  The  ancient  games  were  discontinued  because  of 
gambling  and  professionalism  and  it  was  not  until  1896,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Baron  Pierre  de  Courbetin,  that  they  were 
started  again  as  the  Modern  Olympics.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
many  persons,  both  organizers  and  athletes,  might  be  mentioned  as 
builders  of  interest  in  this  sport.  Competitors  who  have  contributed 
most  as  sprinters  include  Hahn,  Paddock,  Murchison,  Simpson,  Drew, 
Williams,  Abrahams,  Tolan,  Wycoff,  Metcalfe,  Borah,  Scholz,  Wefers, 
Loche,  and  Owens. 

The  illustrious  list  of  middle  distance  runners  includes  Long,  Shep- 
pard,  Pilgrim,  Reidpath,  Rudd,  Myers,  Meredith,  Hill,  Lowe,  Hamp- 
son,  Lightbody,  Hahn,  Watson,  Cutbill,  Helffrich,  Holpin,  Marsters, 
Eastman,  Wilson,  Blake,  Conneff,  Devaney,  Larva,  Beccali,  Connolly, 
McCafferty,  Kiviat,  Roll,  Peltzer,  Ladowmegue,  Bonthron,  Edwards, 
Lermond,  Karr,  Barbuti,  and  Phillips.  Such  world  renowned  "stars" 
as  Nurmi,  Wide,  Joie  Ray,  Venzke,  Hahn,  Dodge,  Martin,  and  Cun- 
ningham should  be  given  credit  for  making  the  mile  run  the  most 
popular  event  in  the  Eastern  indoor  meets  such  as  the  Wanamaker 
Mile,  Baxter  Mile,  Hunter  Mile,  Prout  Mile,  Columbian  Mile,  and 
Overton  Mile.    Of  these,  Nurmi  and  Cunningham  stand  at  the  top. 

Nurmi  should  be  named  again  with  Kolehmainen,  Ritola,  Lash, 
Lehtinen,  Hill,  Kusocuiski,  Manning,  McCluskey,  Dawson,  Iso  Hollo, 
Loucs,  Shrubb,  Stenroos,  El  Quafi,  and  Zabola  among  the  greatest  of 
long  distance  running. 

Among  the  fine  hurdlers  are  Kraenzlein,  Thomson,  Kinsey,  Hill- 
man,  Loomis,  Taylor,  Burghley,  Snyder,  Guthrie,  Atkinson,  Salvig, 
Hardin,  Brookins,  Beard,  Keller,  Gibson,  Wells,  Anderson,  Baskin, 
Simpson,  Werner,  Collier,  Sentman,  Towns,  and  Allen. 

In  the  past  few  years  much  interest  has  developed  in  the  jumps, 
particularly  the  high  jump  and  pole  vault.  Charley  Hoff  did  much 
to  start  the  group  skyward  in  the  pole  vault.  Foss,  Barnes,  Sturdy, 
Grabcr,  Warnc,  Mitlcr,  Gardner,  Gilbert,  Carr,  Meadows,  Nishida, 
Suco  Oc,  and  Sefton  have  added  to  the  height  of  this  event. 

High  jumpers  are  now  going  over  unbelievable  heights.  Sweeney, 
Richards,  Horinc,  Osborn,  MacNaughton,  Landon,  King,  Albritton, 
Thurbcr,  Spitz,  Johnson  and  Marty  have  all  been  great  high  jumpers. 
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Broad  jumpers  have  continually  improved  from  the  time  Frazier 
von  this  event  in  the  1876  A.  A.  U.  National  Championships  with 
1  jump  of  17  feet  4  inches  until  Owens  jumped  26  feet  8%  inches  at 
\nn  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  the  summer  of  1935.  Between  these  two 
)erformances  came  such  jumpers  as  O'Connor  of  Ireland,  Gutterson, 
Butler,  Gourdin,  Hubbard,  Hamm,  Numbu,  Gordon  and  Cator. 

Most  of  the  shot  putters  have  been  large  strong  men.  Ralph  Rose 
vas  the  first  man  to  put  the  16  pound  shot  51  feet.  McDonald,  Mucks, 
rlauser,  Kuck,  Schwarze,  Brix,  Sexton,  Torrance,  Zaitz,  Francis,  and 
A^ollike  of  Germany,  have  all  had  a  part  in  putting  the  big  round 
)all  out  farther  and  farther. 

Some  of  the  same  names  appear  in  the  list  of  discus  throwers, 
lose,  Muller,  Mucks,  Pope,  Lieb,  Houser,  Krenz,  Jessup,  Anderson, 
md  Carpenter  have  been  the  most  outstanding. 

The  foreign  countries  have  always  produced  the  best  javelin 
hrowers.  Of  these,  Jarvinen  has  been  the  greatest  even  though  Stoeck 
)f  Germany  beat  him  in  the  Olympics  of  1936.  Of  the  Americans, 
\ngier,  Hines,  De  Mers,  Metcalf,  Bartlett,  Legore,  O'Dell,  Mattram, 
md  Terry  have  excelled. 

These  competitors  would  not  have  had  a  chance  to  make  their 
ecords  had  it  not  been  for  the  numerous  officials  and  coaches  who 
>rganized  the  meets.  The  men  organizing  and  administering  the 
rarious  district  meets,  regional  meets,  semi-final  and  final  meets  de- 
erve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success  of  the  sport.  The  officials 
vho  spend  many  hours  during  the  winter  helping  to  stage  the  popu- 
ar  indoor  races  should  also  get  a  vote  of  thanks.  All  factors  have 
leveloped  the  sport  of  track  and  field  into  a  fine  wholesome  form  of 
ecreation. 

As  the  young  athlete  reads  through  the  following  pages  describing 
he  accepted  techniques  in  the  various  events  he  should  constantly  re- 
nind  himself  that  the  great  track  and  field  men  named  above  prac- 
iced  hours,  months,  and  even  years  to  attain  stardom. 
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Since  man  attains  his  fastest  running  speed  between  thirty  and  fifty 
yards  the  fastest  human  runners  should  all  be  classified  as  sprinters. 
The  sprint  events  include  the  short  indoor  distances  from  fifty  to 
eighty  yards  and  the  outdoor  distances  up  to  and  including  the  two- 
twenty  yard  dash.  Even  in  the  latter  event  a  human  runner  finds  he 
cannot  exert  maximum  effort  throughout  the  entire  distance. 

Most  boys  are  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  flying  feet  and  long  to  run 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  deer.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  boys  who  turn  out  for  track  want  to  be  sprinters.  Every 
aspiring  track  athlete  should  realize,  however,  that  even  though  the 
sprint  events  are  spectacular  only  those  persons  attain  success  who 
have  inherited  natural  speed  and  quick  reaction  time. 

Sprinter  Types. — Sprint  champions  have  developed  from  a  va- 
riety of  physical  types.  Some  have  been  short  and  stocky  like  Paddock 
of  Southern  California  while  others  have  been  as  tall  and  powerful  as 
Metcalfe  of  Marquette.  Still  others  have  been  small  slight  men  such 
as  Williams  of  Canada,  Scholz  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  or 
Toppino  of  Loyola.  The  tall  man  usually  has  long  powerful  muscles 
and  the  short  man  has  short  thick  ones.  Since  driving  power  is  the 
chief  requisite  it  matters  little  what  type  of  muscle  produces  it.  The 
man  of  average  size,  however,  with  smooth  running  form  and  long 
muscles  from  hip  to  knee  seems  to  be  the  most  successful.  Owens  of 
Ohio  State  was  this  type.  Nervous  energy  and  a  quick  reaction  time 
also  seem  to  be  essential  qualities  of  a  sprinter. 

Techniques  of  Sprinting. — Those  runners  who  have  become 
champions  in  the  short  distances  have  found  it  necessary  to  learn  such 
techniques  as  the  start;  including  the  position  "on  the  marks"  and  the 
"set";  the  pick-up;  the  sprint;  and  the  finish. 

The  Start. — The  crouch  start  originated  with  Sherrill  of  Yale  in 
1888  and  has  been  used  universally  since.  Until  recently  it  was  made 
from  holes  dug  in  the  track,  but  now  it  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
assistance  of  starting  blocks. 

Starting  Blocks. — Experiments  have  shown  that  the  start  is  faster 

from  blocks  than  from  holes. 
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A  fast  start  is  essential  for  the  winning  of  a  short  race,  and  while 
he  form  of  individual  sprinters  may  vary  in  minor  details,  the  basic 
undamentals  are  the  same. 

Spacing  of  the  Feet. — In  adjusting  the  blocks  the  front  should  be 
)laced  from  11  to  19  inches  back  of  the  starting  line  depending  upon 
he  length  of  the  lower  leg  of  the  runner  and  the  type  of  start  he 
mploys.  The  rear  block  should  then  be  placed  from  approximately 
8  to  40  inches  back  from  the  starting  line,  also  depending  upon  the 
ength  of  the  lower  leg  and  the  type  of  start  used.    (Figure  57). 

The  Medium  Start. — If  the  sprinter  feels  most  comfortable  and  gets 
>est  results  with  a  foot  spacing  of  medium  distance,  he  should  place 
he  knee  of  the  back  leg  even  with  or  somewhat  forward  of  the  instep 
f  the  front  foot.  This  is  called  the  medium  start.  If  a  position  is 
ound  where  the  back  leg  thigh  is  perpendicular  to  the  ground  while 
on  the  marks"  and  if  this  position  can  be  held  for  an  interval  without 
train  the  relative  location  of  each  block  should  be  measured  and  re- 
orded  for  reference  on  other  days. 

The  Bunch  or  Close  Start. — If  the  bunch  start  is  used,  the  feet 
hould  be  spaced  close  together,  so  close,  in  fact,  that  the  toe  of  the 
ack  foot  should  be  placed  opposite  the  heel  of  the  front  foot  while 
le  runner  is  in  a  standing  position.  Experiments  indicate  that  this 
oot  spacing  results  in  the  fastest  start.  It  provides  a  rather  high  hip 
levation,  a  favorable  body  lean,  and,  therefore,  a  faster  foot  action. 

The  Long  Start. — In  the  long  foot  spacing  the  knee  of  the  back  leg 
placed  opposite  the  heel  of  the  front  foot  while  kneeling  on  the 
nark.  Since  this  foot  spacing  apparently  gives  the  slowest  start,  it  is 
Lot  recommended  for  general  use. 

Starting  Holes. — If  holes  are  used,  and  they  doubtless  will  be  in 
lany  institutions  for  some  years  to  come,  they  should  be  so  dug  that 
ley  present  a  firm  support  for  the  feet.  The  back  side  of  the  rear 
ole  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  track  and  deep 
nough  to  present  a  firm  area  for  the  push-off.  The  rear  edge  of  the 
ront  hole  should  slant  back  at  an  angle  of  approximately  45  degrees, 
.ateral  spacing  of  the  feet  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  hips.  It  is 
pproximately  8  inches. 

Position  of  Hands  and  Arms. — The  hands  should  be  placed  with 
le  thumbs  and  forefingers  immediately  behind  the  line,  and  with  the 
weight  resting  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  arms  should 
xtend  down  directly  under  the  shoulders  to  insure  a  comfortable  bal- 
nce,  yet  far  enough  apart  to  allow  free  leg  action.  The  elbows  should 
e  straight  and  the  weight  should  be  primarily  on  the  knee  as  the  run- 
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ner  relaxes  "on  the  mark."    Note  the  hand  position.     (Figure  57). 

The  Set.— At  the  command  "Get  Set"  the  back  leg  knee  is  raised 
off  the  ground  until  the  hips  are  level  with,  or  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  shoulder.    (Figure  57). 

Position  of  the  Hips.— -The  height  of  the  hips  in  relation  to  the 
shoulders  varies  with  the  type  of  foot  spacing  employed.    In  other 


Fig.  57. — The  start,  including  the  position  "on  the  mark"  (upper  left),  the  set 
(upper  right),  and  coming  oft  the  blocks  or  out  of  the  holes  (below). 


words,  as  a  general  rule,  the  shorter  the  foot  spacing  the  higher  the 
hips. 

Body  Balance. — The  weight  of  the  body  in  the  "set"  position  should 
be  nicely  distributed  so  the  runner  has  a  comfortable  feeling  of  bal- 
ance. If  too  much  weight  is  placed  on  the  arms,  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come fatigued  and  shaky  in  these  days  of  the  two  second  interval  be- 
tween the  "set"  and  the  "gun."    On  the  other  hand,  since  a  large  por- 
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ion  of  the  starting  drive  comes  from  the  extension  of  the  front  leg, 
he  runner  should  feel  a  sense  of  power  in  it  as  he  crouches  in  the  "set" 
>osition.  This  is  particularly  true  if  he  uses  a  bunch  start  in  which 
ase  the  greatest  drive  comes  from  the  front  foot.  There  will  be  some 
orce  exerted  by  the  back  foot,  even  in  the  bunch  start,  and  this  force 
ncreases  as  the  foot  spacing  is  increased. 

The  head  should  be  held  so  the  eyes  will  normally  see  down  the 
rack  several  yards.  This  distance  will  vary  with  the  type  of  start 
:mployed.  Since  the  hips  are  higher  in  the  bunch  start,  it  follows 
hat  the  runner  will  not  be  able  to  see  very  far  down  the  track  and 
till  hold  his  head  in  a  comfortable  position. 

Breathing. — The  attempt  of  coaches  to  teach  breathing  habits  while 
'on  the  marks"  and  in  the  "set"  position  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
example  of  over-coaching.  Breathing  while  "on  the  marks"  will  be 
lormal  if  not  interfered  with.  In  the  "set"  position,  too,  the  thoughts 
f  the  sprinter  should  not  be  concerned  with  breathing.  He  should 
>e  relaxed  with  attention  focused  on  a  fast  start  the  moment  the  gun 
ounds. 

Duties  of  the  Official  Starter. — Probably  in  no  phase  of  com- 
)etitive  athletics  is  there  greater  need  for  trained  officials  than  in  that 
>f  starter.  Inexperienced  individuals  do  not  understand  the  psychol- 
»gy  of  highly  trained  youngsters  who  are  tense  and  eager  before  a 
ace.  By  sharp  tones  and  commanding  attitude  the  starter  can  increase 
hat  nervousness.  On  the  other  hand,  by  lowering  the  voice  and  by 
)roper  psychology  the  starter  can  instill  confidence  and  decrease  the 
ension.  Some  officials  delight  in  "setting  back"  or  "disqualifying"  a 
•unner.  Other  weak-kneed  individuals  lack  the  necessary  courage  to 
old  the  contestants  until  all  are  steady  on  the  mark. 

The  aim  of  the  starter  should  be  to  "get  all  contestants  away  to- 
gether" rather1  than  stretch  a  point  to  disqualify  a  boy. 

Starting  Commands. — The  starter  should  take  a  position  where 
le  can  clearly  see  the  steadiness  or  unsteadiness  of  all  contestants. 

Taking  the  Mar\s. — At  the  command  "On  Your  Marks"  the 
jprinter  should  take  a  comfortable  position  and  relax.  The  interval 
between  this  command  and  the  next  one  should  be  from  10  to  15 
;econds. 

The  Set. — At  the  command  "Get  Set"  the  runner  should  quickly 
issume  the  "set"  position  in  which  his  balance  is  properly  adjusted  for 
fast  break  from  the  blocks.  The  sprinter  should  practice  holding 
this  position  for  approximately  2  seconds  while  still  maintaining  easy 
poise  and  balance  without  unsteadiness.    The  interval  which  the  starter 
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should  hold  the  runners  in  the  "set"  position  is  approximately  1.5 
seconds. 

The  Gun. — Ability  to  wait  for  the  gun  without  a  false  start  is  a  part 
of  the  technique  of  foot-racing.  If  attention  is  centered  on  getting  a 
fast  start,  the  sound  of  the  gun  will  be  heard  and  all  the  pent-up  energy 
will  be  released  more  or  less  automatically,  without  attempting  to  an- 
ticipate the  shot.  The  runner  should  be  ready  to  go  any  moment  after 
the  command  "Get  Set." 

Coming  Off  the  Blocks  or  Out  of  the  Holes.— At  the  sound 
of  the  gun  the  sprinter  should  straighten  his  front  leg  and  push  off 
vigorously  with  both  feet  while  one  arm  swings  backward,  the  other 
forward.  If  the  right  foot  is  back  on  the  blocks,  the  sequence  of  move- 
ment is :  left  arm  forward,  right  arm  backward,  right  leg  forward  and 
left  leg  forward.  The  arm  action  forward  should  be  vigorous  with 
elbows  bent  and  hands  swinging  about  shoulder  height  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  swing  them  high  behind. 

The  first  stride  should  be  taken  with  the  foot  close  to  the  track  and 
should  be  about  20  to  30  inches  in  length.  The  next  stride  should  ap- 
proximate 3  feet.  The  proper  technique  is  a  run  away  rather  than  a 
jump  away  from  the  blocks.    (Figure  57). 

It  is  imperative  that  the  leg  and  arm  action  be  applied  with  terrific 
force  and  synchronized  so  the  right  leg  and  left  arm  go  forward 
together  as  the  left  leg  and  right  arm  come  back. 

Running  the  Sprints. — The  average  sprinter  gains  full  speed 
somewhere  between  10  and  15  yards  from  the  starting  line.  During 
this  distance  the  strides  progressively  lengthen  and  the  body  gradually 
rises  to  a  sprint  body  lean.  The  latter  angle  should  be  about  25  de- 
grees from  the  vertical. 

The  knees  should  be  lifted  and  the  thighs  pulled  parallel  with  the 
ground.  As  the  leg  is  brought  forward  the  foot  should  be  carried  high 
under  the  buttocks.  The  latter  movement  expends  the  least  amount 
of  energy  by  applying  the  simple  mechanical  principle  of  keeping  the 
object  to  be  moved  as  near  the  propelling  force  as  possible.  As  the 
knee  is  lifted  forward  and  upward,  the  lower  leg  should  be  brought 
downward  and  backward  in  a  pawing  or  slaping  motion.  The  run- 
ner should  bound  off  the  ground  on  the  toes  and  then  drive  the  thigh 
down  so  the  foot  has  started  back  before  the  spikes  touch  the  ground. 
As  the  foot  touches  the  ground  the  center  of  weight  of  the  body  should 
be  directly  over  or  slightly  in  front  of  it.  The  rear  or  driving  leg 
including  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle  should  be  extended  backward 
viciously,  thereby,  thrusting  the  body  forward  at  the  fastest  possible 
speed. 
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The  Finish. — The  finish  should  be  made  in  normal  running  form. 
This  means  the  forward  body  lean,  the  head  down  in  its  natural 
)osition,  and  the  arms  and  legs  driving  powerfully  through  the  tape 
vith  the  goal  set  about  three  yards  beyond  the  tape.  Some  coaches 
tdvocate  jumping,  lunging,  or  turning  into  the  finish  line  but  there  is 
10  evidence  that  these  methods  gain  any  advantage.  In  fact,  such 
novements  interfere  with  the  normal  running  strides  and  may  even 
letract  from  the  speed  of  the  finish. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  fact  here  that  well-coached  and  properly 
:onditioned  runners  avoid  such  "grand-standing"  conduct  as  falling  on 
he  ground  after  passing  the  finish  yarn.  The  runner  should  slow 
lown  gradually,  walk  on  around  the  track,  and  then  leave  the  en- 
losure  or  join  his  teammates  on  the  bench  or  in  the  dressing  room. 

The  Training  Schedule. — The  training  routine  may  be  divided 
oughly  into  three  periods.  The  first  three  or  four  weeks  should  be 
lsed  for  the  conditioning  process  by  starts  and  short  dashes  with 
mphasis  on  form. 

The  second  period  should  approximate  the  general  plan  below. 
Mondays  should  include  calisthenics,  jogging,  striding,  and  wind 
prints.  Tuesdays  should  be  devoted  to  starts,  two  40  yard  sprints  at 
ull  speed,  a  70  yard  dash  at  three-quarter  speed,  and  jogging.  Wed- 
lesday's  practice  might  well  be  jogging,  striding  through  two  220  yard 
uns,  and  a  60  yard  dash  at  full  speed.  This  should  be  followed  Thurs- 
ay  by  starts  with  three  40  yard  sprints  at  full  speed,  and  a  220  yard  run 
nth  a  50  yard  sprint  at  the  beginning,  a  100  yard  float,  an  increase  in 
peed  up  to  the  220  yard  mark  and  a  final  sprint  to  the  finish. 

The  third  period  after  the  peak  condition  is  reached  should  con- 
ain  some  such  schedule  as  follows.  Mondays  might  be  spent  in  jog- 
ing  and  wind  sprints,  Tuesdays  could  include  a  half  dozen  starts  and 
70  yard  dash,  Wednesday's  workout  might  consist  of  a  few  starts  and 
220  yard  run  with  a  fast  start  and  finish  and  a  float  in  between. 
Tiursday's  routine  should  be  light  jogging,  Friday  a  day  of  rest,  with 
le  race  on  Saturday.  The  program  outlined  below  may  be  used  with 
light  changes  to  fit  the  sprinter's  own  condition. 

'he  First  Two  Wee\s: 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday — Limber  up  and  then  stride 
Lrough  about  150  yards  at  three-quarters  speed. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday — Limber  up  and  then  take  a  half  dozen 
tort  starts.  Practice  starting  form  forty  or  fifty  yards  at  three-quar- 
'rs  speed. 
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The  Third  Wee\: 

Monday  and  Thursday — Limber  up  and  then  take  two  150  to  200 
yard  runs  at  three-quarters  speed. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday — Limber  up.    Take  a  half  dozen 
starts.    Sprint  60  yards  at  full  speed. 
The  Fourth  Wee\: 

Monday  and  Friday — Limber  up.  Stride  through  150  yards  twice 
at  three-quarters  speed. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday — Limber  up.  Take  a  half  dozen  starts. 
Sprint  150  yards  at  full  speed. 

Wednesday — Limber  up — take  a  half  dozen  starts.    Run  300  yards 
at  three-quarters  speed  to  develop  endurance. 
The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Wee\s: 

Monday — Limber  up.  Take  three  150  to  200  yard  runs  at  three- 
quarters  speed. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday — Limber  up.  Concentrate  on  starting 
form.  Take  ten  or  fifteen  hard  starts,  going  out  20  yards  on  each 
start.    Jog  a  half  mile  at  the  end  of  your  practice. 

Wednesday — Limber  up.    Run  300  yards  at  three-quarters  speed. 

Friday — Rest. 

Saturday — Time  trails  or  meet  competition. 

For  limbering  up  the  sprinters  should  jog  with  a  slow  short  stride 
for  a  quarter  mile  (60  seconds  to  a  220).  Then  standing  calisthenics 
should  be  done  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Following  this  they  should 
stride  a  half  mile  (two  80  second  quarters,  five  minutes  apart).  Lying 
and  sitting  calisthenics  with  push  ups  should  be  done  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  After  a  few  "wind  sprints"  they  should  be  ready  for  the 
regular  work-out  as  described  above. 

A  Check  List  for  Coaches  and  Sprinters. — 

1.  Pick  out  men  with  an  abundance  of  nervous  energy  and  quick  reaction 
time. 

2.  Work  on  easy  over-distances  when  learning  to  sprint. 

3.  Start  working  on  short  fast  distances  as  the  legs  get  into  condition. 

4.  Instruct  all  sprinters  in  the  crouch  start. 

5.  Concentrate  on  a  fast  start. 

6.  Buy  plenty  of  .22  cartridges  and  have  the  men  take  as  many  as  15  starts 
three  times  a  week. 

7.  Run  the  full  distance  or  about  five  yards  over  the  distance  eight  or  ten 
times  during  the  week. 

8.  Learn  to  coast  or  float  the  middle  way  of  a  220  yard  dash.     Do  not 
"apply  the  brakes"  and  slow  down. 
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9.  Run  the  last  twenty  yards  at  full  speed  again. 
0.  Lunge  for  the  tape. 

THE  220  YARD  DASH. — Practically  every  sprinter  who  does  well 
n  the  100  yard  dash  will  be  called  upon  to  win  points  in  the  longer 
ash. 

Types. — Although  the  types  for  both  sprints  are  similar,  the  220- 
ard  dash  requires  more  of  the  endurance  and  stamina  element  than 
ny  of  the  shorter  dashes. 

Techniques. — The  techniques  employed  in  the  220  are  the  same 
s  far  as  start  and  sprint  for  finish  are  concerned.  However,  in  this 
Dnger  race  the  competitor  must  learn  to  relax  during  the  middle  por- 
ion  of  the  race  and  "coast"  without  losing  his  momentum. 

The  Float  or  Coast. — The  float  or  coast  is  a  form  of  relaxed 
unning  and  is  used  as  a  method  of  resting  sometime  during  the 
liddle  portion  of  a  race.  There  should  be  no  loss  of  form  and  little, 
any,  loss  of  speed,  but  the  driving  muscles  are  less  tense  and  their 
Dntractions  are  somewhat  less  powerful  during  this  period.  The 
eginner  will  probably  have  difficulty  in  learning  the  float  but  with 
xperience  he  can  learn  to  "save"  himself  and  prevent  "tying  up"  near 
le  finish. 

Training  Schedule  or  Conditioning. — The  training  period  is 
le  same  as  for  100  with  the  exception  that  a  300  yard  dash  is  run  a 
Duple  of  times  each  week  for  stamina.    This  is  most  profitably  done 

the  Monday  and  Thursday  practice  periods. 

A  boy  with  an  excess  of  nervous  energy  and  natural  speed  should 
ot  consider  longer  distances  because  he  can  be  more  good  to  his  team 
jnning  the  sprints  and  competing  in  the  broad  jump  than  any  other 
mbination  of  events. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

.  What  are  the  most  popular  sprint  events? 

.  How  far  can  a  human  run  at  full  speed? 

.  Is  there  any  uniform  body  build  for  sprinters? 

.  What  are  the  world  records  for  the  100  and  220  yard  dashes? 

.  Recall  the  general  factors  in  the  crouch  start. 

.  How  can  a  sprinter  be  taught  to  run  out  of  the  marks  rather  than  to 

jump  out? 
.  Which  type  of  finish  should  be  recommended? 
.  Is  the  warm  up  as  important  as  in  the  longer  events? 
.  Suggest  a  week's  training  schedule  for  a  sprinter  during  mid-season. 
.  Should  a  sprinter  be  called  upon  to  run  a  quarter  mile  in  competition? 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      i.  A  boy  must  have  a  short  stocky  build  with  short  thick  muscles 

to  excel  in  the  sprints. 
T    F      2.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  start  is  faster  from  starting 

blocks  than  from  holes. 
T    F      3.  In  the  bunch  start  the  feet  should  be  close  together  with  the  toe 

of  the  back  foot  opposite  the  heel  of  the  front  foot,  while  the 

runner  is  in  a  standing  position. 
T    F      4.  Experiments  indicate  that  the  close  foot  spacing  results  in  a 

faster  start  than  the  long  foot  spacing. 
T    F      5.  Lateral  spacing  of  the  feet  in  the  starting  holes  is  approximately 

8  inches. 
T    F      6.  The  arms  should  be  bent  in  the  "set"  position. 
T    F      7.  The  shorter  the  foot  spacing  in  the  "set"  position  the  higher  the 

hips. 
T    F      8.  The  force  exerted  by  the  back  foot  in  the  start  increases  as  the 

foot  spacing  is  increased. 
T    F      9.  The  amount  of  time  elapsing  between  the  command  "On  Your 

Marks"  and  "Get  Set"  should  be  approximately  the  same  as  the 

interval  between  the  command  "Get  Set"  and  the  report  of  the 

gun. 
T    F    10.  The  sequence  of  movements  in  coming  out  of  the  holes  is:  left 

arm  forward,  right  arm  backward,  right  leg  forward,  left  leg 

forward. 
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Three  of  the  most  popular  events  in  track  are  the  quarter-mile  and 
half-mile  middle  distance  races  and  the  mile  run.  Training  for  the 
odd  distances  is  similar  to  the  methods  and  form  described  below. 

The  Outdoor  Track. — The  outdoor  cinder  track  is  measured 
one  foot  out  from  a  curbing,  called  the  pole,  and  is  usually  a  quarter 
mile  in  length.  Once  around  the  track  equals  a  quarter,  twice  around 
equals  a  half,  and  four  times  around  is  equivalent  to  a  full  mile.  Each 
event  should  start  and  finish  in  the  same  place,  about  midway  along 
one  straight-away.  Frequently,  a  two  hundred  twenty  yard  straight- 
away is  built  down  one  side  of  the  track  for  the  dash  and  the  low 
hurdles  of  the  same  distance.  The  quarter-mile  may  be  started  out  of 
this  "run-way"  in  which  case  it  finishes  on  the  backstretch.  The  obvi- 
ous advantage  is  that  the  race  is  run  around  one  curve  instead  of  two. 
[n  this  case,  the  quarter-milers  are  usually  started  from  scratch,  that  is, 
all  are  placed  along  the  same  starting  line  similar  to  the  practice  in  the 
one  hundred  yard  dash.  The  half-mile  may  be  run  out  of  this  "run- 
way" but  the  mile  is  always  run  around  four  complete  laps. 

On  a  track  of  this  type  the  runners  should  wear  the  regulation 
print  track  shoe  with  six  spikes  in  the  sole  and  no  heel.  The  spikes 
should  be  sharp  and  just  long  enough  to  give  sufficient  footing  with- 
out offering  too  much  resistance  in  pulling  them  out  of  the  track  when 
wringing  the  back  foot  forward. 

Running  Indoors. — While  indoor  running  offers  a  wider  variety 
af  conditions  in  the  length  of  the  track,  the  wind  velocity,  track  sur- 
face, and  other  conditions  are  usually  more  nearly  ideal.  Indoor  tracks 
may  be  eight,  ten,  eleven,  twelve  or  even  sixteen  laps  to  the  mile.  In 
most  cases,  they  consist  of  an  extra  track  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  audi- 
torium or  ground.  Some  consist  of  an  armory  floor  where  spikes  are 
not  permitted.  Since  armory  tracks  are  not  banked  on  the  curves  these 
races  are  usually  slower.  The  Madison  Square  Garden  track,  with  its 
eleven  laps  to  the  mile,  is  soft  wood  for  small,  fine  spikes,  and  its 
banked  oval  corners  for  uniform  pace  is  ideal  for  indoor  running. 
Such  a  track  with  an  ideal  oxygen  supply,  in  place  of  air  heated  to 
85  degrees  and  contaminated  by  the  breathing  and  smoking  of  18,000 
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spectators,  might  materially  assist  the  miler  in  bringing  the  record 
down  to  four  minutes  for  the  distance. 

It  takes  more  intelligent  running  to  win  indoors  than  outdoors. 
More  laps,  sharper  corners,  more  jostling,  shorter  straightaways,  and 
more  information  from  the  crowd  add  many  hazards  to  the  race. 
Even  the  art  of  rounding  the  curves  means  success  or  failure.  To  take 
an  indoor  curve  without  flying  to  the  outside  corner  requires  special 
consideration.  It  is  necessary  to  turn  the  toes  and  drive  the  arms  as 
if  trying  to  run  toward  the  axis  of  the  circle.  The  arms  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  away  from  the  sides  of  the  body.  Martin  of  France 
found  his  true  running  style  after  being  told  about  this  fact  of  indoor 
running.    Most  foreigners  have  trouble  because  of  this  fact. 

Training. — In  middle  distance  running  there  are  many  funda- 
mentals common  to  all  races,  such  as,  smooth  economical  style  of 
running,  forward  body  lean,  semi-flat  footed  action  of  the  foot,  and 
knowledge  of  pace.  These  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
event  to  which  they  are  of  special  importance.  It  is  well  in  all  events 
to  follow  the  body  weights  of  the  runner  throughout  the  season  in 
order  to  advise  future  practices.  During  the  week  the  weight  should 
be  up  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  and  somewhat  less  on  the  odier 
days.  It  will  probably  be  the  lowest  following  a  hard  race  on  Saturday, 
but  the  Sunday  rest  should  bring  it  back  for  the  next  week's  training 
period.  When  a  runner  loses  weight,  he  should  attempt  to  find  the 
cause  and  try  to  cure  the  condition  with  rest. 

Shin  Splints. — Many  persons  associate  "shin  splints"  with  a  hard 
track.  Experienced  runners  have  found  that  any  track  which  allows 
the  foot  to  slip  either  when  it  is  placed  on  the  track  or  when  the  drive 
is  made  off  the  back  leg,  will  develop  "shin  splints."  A  track  which 
holds  the  spikes,  whether  made  of  dirt,  cinders,  grass,  or  wood,  will 
not  cause  "shin  splints."  Sore  shins  are  rare  among  runners  who  prac- 
tice daily  on  a  properly  constructed  board  track,  whereas  they  are  quite 
common  among  runners  who  must  practice  on  tracks  with  poor  top- 
dressing. 

Food  and  Rest. — All  runners  who  expect  to  excel  must  comply  with 
the  rules  of  hygiene  of  normal  living.  It  is  well  to  do  all  things  in 
moderation  and  avoid  extremes.  Diet,  sleep,  and  practice  periods 
are  the  main  factors.    Here  is  a  suggested  menu. 

Breakfast:     Banana  or  other  fruit 

Cooked  cereal  with  milk  and  sugar 

Soft  boiled  egg 

Jelly  or  marmalade 

Toast,  butter  and  milk  and  orange  juice 
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Lunch :    Soup 

Scalloped  cabbage  with  cheese 

Combination  vegetable  salad 

Bread  and  butter 

Ripe  fruit 

Milk  and  fruit  juice 
Dinner:    Roast  beef 

Potatoes,  boiled  or  browned 

Squash 

Spinach  or  string  beans 

Lettuce  salad 

Bread  and  butter 

Tapioca  cream 

Milk  and  fruit  juice 
Eating  schedule  for  the  day  of  a  meet: 
Seven  hours  before  the  meet: 

Half  grapefruit  or  orange  with  much  sugar 

Small  broiled  steak 

Baked  potato 

Lettuce  salad 

Celery.  Green  vegetable 

Toast,  milk,  and  ice  cream 
Two  hours  before  the  meet: 

One-half  grapefruit  or  orange  with  sugar 

Tea  and  toast  (dry  with  butter  at  side) 

Individuals  will  vary  as  regards  the  necessary  amount  of  sleep, 
round  seven  to  nine  hours  is  a  desirable  rule,  with  "eleven  to  seven'* 
n  ideal  sleeping  schedule.  The  sleeping  hours  should  be  regular  with 
o  more  sleep  the  night  before  a  meet  than  during  the  week.  One 
lould  be  particular,  however,  about  keeping  off  the  feet  for  the  last 
wo  days  before  a  hard  race  and  during  the  warm-up  period. 

THE  QUARTER  MILE  RUN.— The  quarter-mile  run  is  one  of 
le  most  strenuous,  yet  one  of  the  most  popular,  races  on  the  entire 
rack  program.  The  boys  who  compete  in  this  event  should  be  well 
eveloped  and  in  perfect  physical  condition. 

Types. — Quarter-milers  are  of  two  types,  sprinters  and  middle  dis- 
ance  runners.  Yet  the  sprinter  regards  it  as  a  distance  event  and  the 
alf-miler  regards  it  as  a  sprint.  At  any  rate,  it  takes  speed,  stamina, 
nd  a  knowledge  of  pace.  No  one  can  go  out  and  run  a  quarter-mile 
t  top  speed.  No  particular  body  build  is  essential  as  shown  by  East- 
nan,  who  was  tall  and  slender,  and  by  Barbuti,  who  was  short  and 
tocky.  Most  quarter-milers  and  distance  runners,  however,  have  long, 
tringy  muscles.  The  sprinter  type  of  quarter-miler  should  work  to 
mild  endurance  with  660-yard  runs  while  the  distance  runner  type 
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will  find  it  necessary  to  work  on  starts,  220-yard  sprints  and  300-yard 
runs. 

Quarter-mile  Technique. — It  is  logical  to  assume  that  form  in 
the  quarter-mile  will  be  a  compromise  between  that  of  sprinting  and 
that  of  distance  running.  The  stride  is  shorter  than  the  sprint  stride 
but  longer  than  the  strides  in  the  distance  events.  The  body  lean  ap- 
proximates 15  degrees  as  contrasted  to  25  degrees  in  the  sprints  and 
5  to  10  degrees  in  long  distance  running.  The  cadence  is  slower,  the 
knee  lift  is  less  pronounced,  and  the  arm  action  is  lower  and  less  tense 
than  in  sprinting.  There  is  more  tendency  to  permit  the  heel  to  come 
down  even  to  the  extent  that  it  may  touch  the  ground. 

The  Coast. — The  coast  is  more  important  here  than  in  the  220-yard 
dash  and  will  usually  come  around  the  200  or  220  yard  mark.  If  the 
race  is  run  around  a  track,  the  first  part  should  probably  consist  of  a 
sprint  to  the  turn,  followed  by  a  pace  slightly  under  maximum  effort, 
a  coast,  a  gradual  increase  in  speed  again,  with  a  full  sprinting  effort 
the  last  100  yards. 

Pace. — When  the  race  is  run  in  lanes,  as  is  often  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  pace  judgment  must  be  very  keen  and  accurate  because 
of  the  "staggered"  start.  This  means  that  the  man  on  the  inside  lane 
starts  at  the  regular  quarter-mile  staff,  the  one  running  in  the  second 
lane  starts  far  enough  ahead  so  the  distance  to  the  finish  is  the  same 
when  he  rounds  the  curve  in  his  lane.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
men  respectively  will  be  "staggered"  or  started  ahead  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  inside  runners  have  a  fair  chance  to  gauge  their  posi- 
tion in  the  races  but  the  two  outside  runners  have  little  knowledge  as 
to  their  relative  position  until  they  turn  into  the  home  stretch. 

Weekly  Schedule. — In  training  for  this  event,  the  rules  of  proper 
hygiene  apply.    The  weekly  schedule  is  important. 

The  First  Three  Wee\s. — During  the  first  diree  weeks  slow  jog- 
ging, such  as  60  seconds  to  the  220-yard  run,  should  be  alternated  with 
calisthenics  for  an  hour  and  a  half  workout  daily.  It  is  important  to 
do  less  work  than  seems  adequate,  the  first  couple  of  days  of  the  week, 
and  then  gauge  according  to  stiffness  and  general  condition  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  The  runner  should  try  to  develop  a  smooth, 
swinging  stride  early  in  learning  the  quarter-mile  pace.  Work  in  the 
fall  with  the  cross  country  team  will  help  to  develop  this  swinging 
stride. 

The  Second  Three  Wee\s. — During  the  second  three  weeks  the 
runner  should  start  regular  workouts  with  emphasis  on  starting  and 
sprinting. 
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Monday — Warm  up  thoroughly  on  jogging  and  calisthenics  for 
*very  workout.    Run  an  easy  660  yards. 

Tuesday — Practice  starts  with  sprinters  and  stride  through  a  half- 
mile  with  a  quarter  in  eighty  seconds,  rest  five  minutes,  and  stride 
mother  quarter  in  eighty  seconds. 

Wednesday — Practice  four  starts  with  the  last  one  a  40-yard  sprint. 
Swing  through  300  yards  at  a  comfortable  speed.  It  is  not  necessary 
:o  cause  the  legs  to  pull  during  these  early  season  workouts. 

Thursday — Practice  baton  passing  as  a  variation.  In  addition  to 
:ontributing  to  stamina  and  endurance  it  develops  team  work  and  an 
nterest  in  teammates.  This  is  fine  preparation  for  the  relays  races  dur- 
ng  the  track  season. 

Friday — Report  at  the  field,  take  a  shower,  weigh,  and  go  home 
:eeling  refreshed. 

Saturday — Run  a  time  trial  for  pace  but  not  for  best  performance. 

Another  Suggested  Schedule, 

Monday — Warm  up.  Six  or  seven  50-yard  runs  followed  by  a  660 
it  7/$  speed. 

Tuesday — Slow  jogging,  followed  by  a  350-yard  run  at  440  speed. 
VIore  slow  jogging  afterward. 

Wednesday — Two  150-yard  runs  as  220-yard  dash  speed  followed 
3y  one  220  at  440  speed. 

Thursday — Warm  up  and  then  run  300  yards  at  little  better  than 
440  speed. 

Friday — Rest. 

Saturday — The  track  meet.  Warm  up  with  slow  jogging  and  calis- 
thenics and  one  150  yards  at  three-quarter  speed  one-half  hour  before 
the  race. 

For  a  racing  schedule  the  following  seems  to  be  a  general  rule.  The 
first  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  should  be  about  two  seconds  faster 
than  the  second  two-twenty.  When  Eastman  ran  46.4  he  ran  the  first 
two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  21.4  seconds  and  the  second  in  25 
seconds.  A  50-second  quarter  mile  should  probably  be  run  24  seconds 
for  the  first  half  and  26  seconds  for  the  second  half  of  the  race. 

Racing  Tactics. — Racing  tactics  are  probably  more  essential  in 
the  quarter-mile  than  in  any  other  event  on  the  program.  Jostling  at 
the  start  is  very  costly  in  energy  conservation  and  may  result  in  loss  of 
the  race.  This  hazard  is  eliminated  if  the  race  is  run  in  lanes  but  it 
is  still  run  in  many  places  from  an  even  start  with  at  least  six  men 
striving  for  the  inside  position. 
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Speed  to  the  First  Turn. — The  sprinter  has  the  advantage  in  this 
situation,  if  he  is  really  willing  to  break  fast  at  the  crack  of  the  gun. 
The  best  strategy  is  to  come  off  of  the  blocks  at  full  speed  and  sprint 
for  at  least  forty  yards.  At  all  times  the  runner  should  pull  as  close 
to  the  inside  lane  as  competitors  will  allow,  always  careful  to  keep  the 
arms  driving  in  normal  fashion.  If  someone  is  pressing  from  an 
outside  line,  the  runner  should  keep  in  front  of  his  elbow.  One 
vigorous  elbow  thrust  from  an  opponent  is  often  too  great  a  handicap 
to  overcome.  Furthermore,  it  is  almost  fatal  to  draw  an  inside  lane 
and  then  arrive  at  the  first  curve  in  fourth  or  fifth  place  with  op- 
ponents on  all  sides.  In  such  a  situation,  the  runner  should  edge  out, 
as  the  back  stretch  is  approached,  and  keep  the  stride  as  regular  as 
possible.  He  should  avoid  cutting  the  stride  or  a  quick  change  of 
pace. 

Running  the  Bac\  Stretch. — If  an  opening  is  seen  at  this  time,  there 
should  be  a  gradual  pick-up  in  speed  until  a  favorable  position  is  gained 
for  the  second  curve  with  an  opportunity  to  run  near  the  inside.  One 
should  avoid  the  position  next  to  the  curb  with  one  man  in  front 
and  another  who  can  be  heard  breathing  and  stepping  closely  behind, 
but  rather  lockstep  the  left  leg  with  the  front  runner's  right.  This 
necessitates  running  only  a  few  inches  wide  and  makes  it  possible  to 
go  along  with  a  passer  without  crossing  over  behind  the  flying  legs  of 
the  man  in  front,  thus  avoiding  chopping  the  stride  or  stumbling. 

Strategy  in  Passing. — The  effort  required  in  passing  an  opponent 
is  likely  to  be  costly  in  energy  consumption.  The  runner,  therefore, 
who  plans  to  pass  his  rival  should  increase  his  speed  and  reduce  the 
lead  gradually,  until  the  moment  of  passing.  He  should  then  initiate 
a  burst  of  speed,  pass  his  opponent  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  resume 
the  normal  stride  again.  Obviously,  this  should  be  done  on  a  straight 
stretch,  but  may  be  permissible  on  a  curve  if  little  more  than  normal 
effort  is  needed. 

Strategy  Against  the  Passer. — Every  foot  racer  will  encounter  one 
or  more  challenges  during  the  course  of  his  race.  The  first  one  will 
occur  in  the  fight  for  the  pole  at  the  very  start.  The  strategy  in  this 
situation  was  discussed  above.  If  he  is  among  the  leaders  he  may  be 
repeatedly  challenged  through  the  entire  distance.  If  he  is  out  in  front 
he  should  watch  the  pace  and  keep  close  to  the  curb.  Whether  he 
elects  to  meet  all  challengers  or  permits  them  to  pass  him  by  will  de- 
pend upon  the  pace,  the  stage  of  the  race,  the  type  and  dangerousness 
of  the  runner  attempting  to  pass,  and  other  factors.  If  he  is  maintain- 
ing his  normal  pace,  he  may  reject  the  challenge.    He  may  do  likewise 
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the  early  stages  of  the  race.    On  the  other  hand,  he  must  stay  close 

a  dangerous  rival  and  should  fight  off  all  passers  in  the  last  part  of 
le  race,  if  he  hopes  to  win. 

If  a  fast  finisher,  he  might  well  slow  down  the  pace  and  go  along 
ith  a  passer.  It  is  good  strategy  to  keep  the  passer  optimistic  so  he 
ill  keep  up  and  round  the  turn  in  the  second  lane.  At  the  last  turn 
le  speed  should  be  gradually  increased  with  a  more  vigorous  arm 
lrust  and  a  more  rapid  pulling  of  the  legs.  He  should  stay  as  re- 
xed  as  possible  until  the  last  stretch  sprint. 

The  Finish. — With  one  hundred  yards  to  go,  the  quarter-miler 
lould  head  straight  down  the  track  with  the  utmost  spring  and 
ithout  any  attention  to  the  competitors.  He  should  aim  to  finish 
iree  yards  beyond  the  tape.  An  obvious  last  minute  tip  is  to  get  in 
le  lead  and  stay  there.  In  a  heat,  or  qualifying  run,  a  place  should 
e  gained  as  easily  as  possible  without  slowing  up  five  yards  from  the 
pe.  The  energy  used  in  holding  the  regular  pace  is  not  apt  to  be 
s  costly  as  the  possibility  of  someone  slipping  by  and  causing  elim- 
lation. 

THE  HALF-MILE  RUN. — Many  factors  in  form  and  training  for 
le  quarter-mile  also  apply  in  the  half-mile.  Naturally,  some  differ- 
nces  exist  since  the  event  comes  late  in  the  schedule  of  events  on  the 
ay  of  a  meet.  Frequently,  too,  many  of  the  milers  and  quarter-milers 
re  also  found  in  the  half-mile.  This  may  make  it  a  slow  race.  On 
le  other  hand,  some  athletes  run  the  second  race  of  the  afternoon  in 
omparatively  better  time  than  that  recorded  for  the  first  race.  Fur- 
lermore,  when  milers  compete  with  quarter-milers,  as  they  frequently 
o  in  the  half,  they  like  to  go  out  fast  and  wear  down  the  short  dis- 
mce  man.  If  this  happens,  the  time  is  likely  to  be  fast,  inasmuch  as 
le  quarter-miler  expects  to  stay  near  and  overtake  the  others  on  the 
ome  stretch.  Many  runners,  after  competing  in  the  mile,  think  it  un- 
ecessary  to  go  through  that  extra  half-hour  of  work  before  running 
he  half-mile.  Experience  has  proved  the  need  for  a  proper  warm-up 
ven  under  these  conditions.  Without  it  breathing  is  likely  to  be 
abored  and  difficult,  the  chest  may  seem  paralyzed,  and  there  may 
e  local  distress  in  the  acting  muscles. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  "second  wind"  is  the  thing 
pith  which  we  are  dealing  when  we  fail  to  warm-up  properly.  In 
good  half-hour  warm-up  we  get  past  the  condition  known  as  "first 
vind"  and  start  the  race  on  "second  wind." 

Gould  and  Dye 1  have  summarized  the  problem  of  second  wind 

1  Gould  and  Dye.    Exercise  and  Its  Physiology.     A.  S.  Barnes  fie  Co.     New  York,  p.  374. 
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as  follows:  "The  initial  dyspnoea  produced  by  strenuous  exercise  is 
accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  acid-case  balance  of  the 
blood  and  tissues.  The  relief  of  second  wind  is  probably  the  result 
of  the  adjustment  toward  a  new  equilibrium  on  the  various  mechan- 
isms engaged  in  the  supply  of  the  much  needed  oxygen  to  the  active 
tissues.  These  adjustments  involve  primarily  the  circulatory  and  re- 
spiratory systems,  but  adjustments  must  also  be  made  in  the  muscular 
and  heat  regulating  mechanisms. 

"When  the  exercise  is  very  strenuous  the  new  equilibrium  may  be 
such  that  each  of  these  systems  is  functioning  at  its  maximum  capacity, 
Under  these  conditions  oxygen  is  being  supplied  to  the  tissues  and  car- 
bon dioxide  being  removed  from  them  at  above  the  maximum  possible 
rate  while  the  lactic-acid  content  of  the  tissues  is  held  at  a  relatively 
low  level.  The  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  falls  below  that  present  dur- 
ing dyspnoea,  the  tissues  become  less  acid,  pulmonary  ventilation  is 


Fig.  58. — A  full,  easy  running  stride. 

decreased,  the  pulse  rate  is  diminished,  and  perspiration  begins  thus 
affecting  a  greater  heat  loss  from  the  body  and  the  bodily  efficiency 
rises. 

"The  onset  of  second  wind  may  be  gradual  or  abrupt  and  usually 
occurs  in  from  one  to  three  minutes  after  strenuous  exercise  begins. 
The  initial  dyspnoea  may  be  diminished  through  training." 

Racing  Form. — The  successful  half-miler  has  an  easy  swinging 
style  with  a  long  stride,  arms  swinging  naturally  at  the  side  with  no 
change  in  the  angle  of  the  elbow.  The  way  to  pick  a  half-miler  is 
by  trial  rather  than  by  judging  his  build,  his  weight,  and  his  height. 
Style  ranges  from  the  high  knee  action,  sprinting  style  of  Hahn  of 
the  Boston  A.  A.  to  the  long,  sweeping  style  of  Edwards  of  Canada. 
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The  Training  Schedule. — For  a  weekly  training  schedule,  the 
ollowing  is  suggestive. 

Monday — A  day  of  relaxation.  Jog  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and 
print  the  finish. 

Tuesday — Run  a  2:10  half  with  a  sprint  the  last  80  yards. 
This  2:10  applies  to  a  two-minute  half-miler.  Slower  or  faster  men 
would  run  accordingly. 

Wednesday — Run  a  660,  covering  the  first  440  exactly  as  the  first 
uarter  of  a  regular  half-mile  race.  Also  run  the  last  220  exactly  as 
he  last  two-twenty  of  the  regular  half  mile  should  be  run. 

Thursday — Play  Day.    Play  around  easily  according  to  preference. 

Friday — Rest. 

Saturday — Time  trial  or  meet. 

It  might  be  wise  to  put  in  some  starts  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
ith  three  hundred  yard  runs  for  the  slow  runner  on  Tuesday  in 
lace  of  the  2:10  half-mile. 

The  Racing  Schedule. — The  racing  schedule  is  similar  to  the 
quarter  with  a  few  authorities  believing  the  first  quarter-mile  should 
be  three  seconds  faster  than  the  second.  However,  most  coaches  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  first  quarter-mile  should  be  two  seconds  faster 
than  the  second.  If  this  is  true,  a  1 150.0  half-mile  should  be  154  and 
156  seconds,  although  one  of  Edward's  1:52.4  half-miles  was  152.4 
and  :6o  seconds.  A  two-minute  half-mile  should  be  run  in  159  and 
:6i  seconds. 

Racing  Tactics. — Tactics  enter  into  the  half-mile  but  there  is 
more  chance  to  correct  an  error  in  this  race  than  in  a  quarter-mile 
run.  A  fast  finisher  can  hang  on  to  second  or  third  place  until  the 
home  stretch,  whereas  a  distance  type  runner  must  know  pace  and 
run  against  his  best  time  regardless  of  competition.  Both  types  of 
runners  must  avoid  "boxes"  and  run  close  to  the  curb  on  the  curves. 

THE  ONE-MILE  RUN.  Physical  Qualifications.— The  mile 
has  often  been  classified  as  a  distance  event  but  during  the  past  few 
years  it  has  developed  into  an  event  for  the  half-miler  rather  than  the 
two-miler.  In  this  event  as  in  certain  others  no  particular  type  of  body 
build  predominates.  Sears  of  Butler  and  Schimek  of  Marquette  have 
shown  what  small,  slight  men  can  do  and  Reese  of  Texas  and  Niblock 
of  Oklahoma  were  milers  over  the  six-foot  height.  The  average  is 
the  type  of  Venzke  of  Pennsylvania,  Cunningham  of  Kansas,  and 
Bonthron  of  Princeton. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  asset  in  a  miler  is  a  strong  heart.  Both 
the  physical  heart,  or  pump,  which  must  pump  pure  oxygenated  blood 
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from  the  lungs  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  the  heart  we  speak  of 
when  we  say  "he  has  the  heart  to  do  it"  are  essential  for  success.  It 
takes  a  person  filled  with  determination  and  courage  to  go  through 
the  hard  third  quarter.  As  in  all  running  events  beyond  the  sprint 
distances  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  and  energy 
all  along  the  way.  There  must  be,  therefore,  efficient  use  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  oxygen.  Not  all  people  are  born  with  a  respiratory  system 
which  can  get  oxygen  from  the  air  to  lungs,  to  corpuscles,  to  muscles 
efficiently.  It  is  easier  to  develop  a  miler  than  a  sprint  man,  yet 
heredity  plays  a  big  part  in  all  athletic  contests.  As  compared  with 
the  present  day  thoroughbred  race  horse,  human  runners  are  of  nonde- 
script breeding.  Consideration  of  proper  heredity  and  eugenics  would 
bring  the  records  unbelievably  lower. 

Running  Form. — Mile  runners  show  a  wide  variety  of  differences 
in  form.    For  this  reason  it  is  not  necessary  to  rebuild  every  man  who 
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Fig.  59. — Distance  running  form. 
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comes  on  the  track  to  conform  with  the  Finnish  form  of  Nurmi  or 
the  lower  arm,  sweeping  type  of  the  American  runners.  The  essential 
thing  for  success  in  the  mile  is  an  economically  working  machine 
which  expends  little  effort  except  for  movements  straight  ahead.  The 
coach  should  teach  his  miler  to  point  his  feet  straight  forward,  and  flex 
his  arms  at  the  sides,  forming  approximately  a  right  angle  between 
the  upper  and  lower  arm.  The  arm  action  is  relaxed  rather  than 
vigorous  with  the  hands  only  slightly  cupped.  When  in  action  the 
latter  should  not  cross  the  median  line  of  the  body.  The  torso  should 
be  inclined  somewhat  forward  with  the  shoulders  and  head  in  the 
normal  position  which  a  person  assumes  in  walking.  The  eyes  should 
be  focused  about  ten  yards  up  the  track.  The  shoulders  should  show 
little  movement  unless  the  miler  uses  a  body  swing  from  the  hips  simi- 
lar to  Nurmi  and  other  foreigners.  Relaxation  is  essential  on  the 
track  and  during  the  week.    (Figure  59). 

Experience  shows  that  almost  anyone  who  can  go  out  without 
special  training  at  sixteen  years  or  older  and  run  a  5:15  mile  can  de- 
velop into  a  fast  miler.  An  active  background,  such  as  living  on  a 
farm,  is  a  great  asset  to  one  who  intends  to  run  the  middle  distance 
races. 

Importance  of  Proper  Foot  Action. — The  importance  of  pointing 
the  feet  straight  ahead  can  readily  be  seen  upon  close  analysis.  With 
the  heel  firmly  in  place  and  the  toes  pointing  straight  down  the  trac\, 
it  will  be  seen  by  turning  the  toes  out  at  about  a  twenty-degree  angle 
the  point  of  the  foot  will  be  about  one-half  inch  bac\  of  the  former 
position.  This  distance  alone  will  ma\e  about  three  yards  difference 
in  the  mile  run.    Many  races  are  lost  by  less  than  this  amount. 

The  Stride. — A  smoothly  executed  stride  with  an  economical  use 
of  energy  is  of  more  importance  than  the  actual  length  of  the  stride. 
Frazer  of  Kansas  was  a  little  miler  with  an  accented  stride  which  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  fatigue  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Cunning- 
ham, who  is  of  rather  large  stocky  build,  seems  to  understride.  The 
success  of  Finland's  runners  seems  to  be  due  to  their  marvelous  physi- 
cal condition  and  their  ability  to  run  full  speed  with  the  muscles 
relaxed. 

General  training  rules  for  the  mile  parallel  the  rules  for  a  whole- 
some and  normal  life.  Training  is  normal  living  with  practice  periods 
scientifically  considered  for  conditioning. 

The  Training  Schedule. — The  training  schedule  is  very  impor- 
tant in  the  mile  event.  It  is  not  necessary  to  run  a  mile  every  day  of 
the  week.    In  fact,  most  successful  milers  never  run  a  mile  for  time 
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except  during  the  scheduled  race.  As  a  general  rule,  he  should  run 
over-distance  on  Monday,  under-distance  on  Tuesday,  a  time  trial  just 
short  of  the  distance  on  Wednesday,  a  pace-judging  quarter-mile  on 
Thursday,  nothing  on  Friday,  and  the  race  on  Saturday. 

The  following  is  adapted  from  Hargiss,1  former  coach  of  Glenn 
Cunningham. 
The  Mile  Run.    Assuming  mid-season. 

Monday — Easy  warm-up  calisthenics  and  rope  skipping  10  or  15 
minutes,  jog  two  easy  440's  for  rhythm,  form  and  ease  of  stride.  Walk 
one  440  and  finish  with  75-yard  sprint. 

Tuesday — Warm-up  slowly,  5  to  10  minutes  rope  skipping.  Use 
Indian  clubs  for  arms  and  co-ordination.  Run  three  single  440^  for 
judgment  of  pace  and  speed.  If  running  4:20  mile,  run  65  second 
quarters — walk  440  between  each.    Finish  with  220  sprint. 

Wednesday — This  should  be  the  hardest  workout  of  the  week.  The 
amount  determined  by  condition  of  the  individual.  Easy  jogging  for 
warm-up.  Rest.  660  even  time  in  about  1 135.  Rest  10  or  15  minutes. 
Then  another  660.  Emphasize  ease  of  stride.  First  440  in  62  seconds — 
last  220  in  8  seconds. 

Thursday — Warm-up.  Calisthenics — Indian  clubs — rope  skipping 
10  or  15  minutes.  Jog  two  easy  laps.  Walk  440  then  finish  with  two 
wind  sprints  of  about  75  yards. 

Friday — Optional  whether  to  report  or  not — sometimes  advisable 
to  report  for  light  work.  Easy  jogging  and  walking  for  two  laps — 
one  short  sprint  of  50  yards. 

Saturday — Track  Meet — warm-up  before  event.  On  the  track  30 
minutes  before  race — warm-up  easily.  Jog  two  laps — walk — rest.  Do 
440  in  65  seconds.    Rest  then  220  at  4/5  speed — rest. 

Remarks — Avoid  stereotype  training  program.  Study  individual — 
vary  work  according  to  condition  and  need.  After  season  begins  avoid 
successive  hard  workouts.  Under-work  rather  than  overwork — com- 
mon sense  best  menu.  Practice  should  be  for  ease  of  effort — running 
form,  speed — no  over-distance  work — plenty  of  rest,  sleep,  and  good 
food.  Avoid  hot  baths  and  excessive  rubdowns  and  massage.  Care 
of  feet  very  important — often  advisable  to  practice  in  heavy  basketball 
shoes. 

The  Warm-Up. — The  warm-up  for  this  event  is  very  important. 
Here  is  an  outline  of  the  warm-up  used  by  the  author,  copied  some 

1  Hargiss,  II.  W.  "Track  Coaches  Talk".  The  First  Aider.  The  Cramer  Chemical  Co.| 
Gardner,  Kansas.     Vol.  V.  No.  2.  p.  2. 
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what  after  Nurmi.  The  miler  should  arrive  at  the  place  for  the  meet 
one  and  one-half  hours  in  advance  of  the  race,  after  spending  the  day 
off  the  feet.  The  following  schedule  should  begin  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  the  race: 

1.  Jog  an  easy  quarter-mile  with  short  strides.  This  will  warm  up 
and  loosen  the  leg  muscles,  increase  the  heart  and  lung  action,  and 
bring  some  perspiration. 

2.  Take  ten  minutes  of  standing  calisthenics  including  arm  swing- 
ing, body  bending,  and  leg  kicking  for  height. 

3.  Stride  a  half-mile,  which,  if  timed,  would  be  about  eighty  sec- 
onds to  the  quarter.  This  may  all  be  done  at  once  or  in  two  twenty 
or  four  forty  yards  at  a  time. 

4.  Go  through  another  calisthenic  drill  with  the  legs.  The  exer- 
cises recommended  are  the  dip,  the  leg  raiser,  and  the  sit  up. 

5.  Follow  with  short  sprints  of  fifty  yards  each  around  the  track  to 
get  everything  in  action  that  will  be  used  during  the  race. 

This  routine  leaves  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  training 
room.  The  first  part  of  this  period  should  be  spent  in  a  prone  posi- 
tion on  a  bench  with  the  feet  up  to  aid  the  blood  in  returning  to  the 
heart.  Here  is  a  personal  experience  which  might  help  someone.  Dur- 
ing the  1929  winter  indoor  season  following  the  Millrose  meet  in 
which  the  writer  had  defeated  Nurmi  of  Finland  in  the  Wanamaker 
Mile,  he  was  sitting  in  the  training  room  at  this  stage  of  the  warm-up 
preparing  for  the  Columbian  Mile  with  Wide  of  Sweden  as  the  main 
competitor.  Nurmi  came  in  the  door,  pointed  at  the  feet  of  the  two 
of  us  who  were  to  compete  and  said  nothing.  Wide  was  lying  on  a 
bench  with  his  feet  high  on  a  waste  paper  basket  while  yours  truly 
was  sitting  on  a  bench  with  feet  placed  on  the  shoes  rather  than  the 
cold  floor.  Nurmi  smiled  as  the  hint  was  taken  and  the  feet  were 
placed  high  up  on  another  basket.  Wide  was  defeated  that  night  and 
the  practice  was  continued  thereafter. 

Assume  the  sitting  position,  following  this  rest,  rub  a  bit  of  winter- 
green  on  the  legs,  chest  and  stomach,  lace  the  shoes  and  return  to  the 
track  for  five  minutes  of  rewarm-up  including  a  jog  around  the  track 
and  a  couple  of  wind  sprints  of  thirty  yards  each.  Be  at  the  start  when 
the  whistle  is  blown. 

Racing  Schedules. — Here  are  some  of  the  racing  schedules  bring- 
ing out  the  necessity  of  pace  judgment  which  has  been  learned  in 
practice.  The  professional  miler,  George,  did  the  following:  :58-2:oi- 
3:07-4:12%.    Conger  ran  the  following  in  the  race  with  Wide:  :6o-2:o5- 
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3:10-4:13%.  Cunningham  did  the  following:  162-2 -.06-3:07-4:06.7.  A 
4:40  miler  should  attempt  an  even  pace  throughout,  such  as:  167-2:16- 
3:30-4:40.  ^  ^  J 

Here  are  some  racing  tactics: 

1.  Get  down  on  the  marks. 

2.  Go  out  with  a  fast  sprint  for  forty  yards  for  position. 

3.  Settle  down  in  first,  second  or  third  place  at  the  first  curve. 

4.  Lock  step,  the  left  leg  going  along  with  the  right  leg  of  an  even- 
strider  just  ahead.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  be  only  about  six  inches 
wider  than  the  one  in  front. 

5.  Run  a  bit  wider,  when  someone  passes,  to  avoid  a  box. 

6.  Think  of  others,  their  position,  their  condition,  and  not  of  personal 
fatigue. 

7.  Never  trail  a  novice;  he  is  bound  to  interfere. 

8.  Stay  with  the  leaders  on  the  third  quarter  no  matter  what  the  con- 
dition. 

9.  Start  for  the  finish  with  three  hundred  yards  to  go,  as  a  general  rule. 
Wait  until  the  home  stretch,  if  capable  of  a  sprint  finish.  Without  a  fast 
last-minute  "kick,"  carry  the  race  along  the  entire  last  half-mile. 

10.  Never  look  back. 

11.  Come  off  a  curve  fast  before  passing  a  man  on  the  straightaway,  if  on 
a  small  track. 

12.  Aim  to  finish  three  yards  beyond  the  tape.    Many  races  are  lost  in 
the  last  two  yards. 

Here  is  a  life  schedule  for  a  miler: 

As  a  child — active  life  of  a  normal  child  with  much  hoop  rolling, 
etc. 

In  high  school — sprint,  play  baseball,  and  other  light  active  games, 
tennis,  golf,  etc. 

In  college — run  cross  country  in  the  fall,  quarter  miles  in  the  winter 
season,  and  half-miles  occasionally. 

Just  out  of  college — a  miler  will  have  the  most  stamina  and  record- 
breaking  performances  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and 
twenty-seven. 

Later  life — back  to  tennis,  golf,  horseback  riding,  volleyball. 

Old  age — hikes,  one  round  of  golf  occasionally,  and  gardening. 

Remember  to:  congratulate  the  winner,  make  friends,  be  gracious | 
in  victory  and  be  pleasant  in  defeat. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  events  are  considered  as  middle  distances? 

2.  List  the  good  qualities  of  a   quarter  mile  track. 
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3.  How  do  indoor  tracks  differ  from  outdoor  tracks? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  quarter-miler,  half-miler  and  miler  ? 

5.  Make  up  diets  for  three  different  days,  one  being  the  day  of  a  race. 

6.  How  much  sleep  does  a  runner  require? 

7.  Memorize  enough  records  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  good  times  for  these 
events. 

8.  How  important  is  running  form  in  these  events? 

9.  Summarize  training  schedules  and  generalize  for  future  use. 

10.  Make  a  list  of  racing  tactics  to  inform  a  runner  who  has  had  but  little 
experience. 

11.  What  is  the  best  way  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  pace? 

12.  Define:  "second  wind,"  pole  position,  "staggered"  start,  "a  box"  warm-up, 
dyspnoea,  novice,  banked  track  and  "shin  splints." 

13.  Is  cross-country  good  training  in  the  fall  ? 

14.  What    racing    schedule    do    most    quarter-milers    use?      Half-milers? 
Milers? 

15.  Why  are  the  middle-distances  so  popular  in  the  big  indoor  races  of  the 
East? 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T  F  1.  The  outdoor  quarter  mile  track  is  measured  one  foot  out  from 
a  curbing,  called  the  pole. 

T  F  2.  A  hard  surfaced  track  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  so-called 
"shin  splints." 

T  F  3.  The  forward  body  lean  in  the  quarter-mile  approximates  15  de- 
grees as  contrasted  with  25  degrees  in  the  sprints. 

T  F  4.  In  the  quarter-mile  the  cadence  is  slower,  the  knee  lift  is  less 
pronounced,  and  the  arm  action  is  lower  and  less  tense  than  in 
sprinting. 

T  F  5.  In  the  quarter-mile  run  the  time  for  the  first  220  yards  should  be 
about  two  seconds  faster  than  the  time  for  the  second  220  yards. 

T  F  6.  The  quarter-miler  who  draws  the  inside  lane  should  aim  to  ar- 
rive at  the  first  turn  in  fourth  or  fifth  place. 

T  F  7.  The  middle  distance  runner  in  second  place  with  one  man  close 
in  front  and  another  opponent  about  to  pass  from  behind  should 
run  as  close  as  possible  to  the  curb. 

T  F  8.  The  first  quarter  of  the  half-mile  run  should  be  at  least  5  seconds 
faster  than  the  last  quarter  mile. 

T  F  9.  A  miler  can  more  evenly  distribute  the  work  of  his  leg  muscles 
if  he  will  run  entirely  on  his  toes. 

T  F  10.  By  toeing  out  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees  a  runner  can  lose  as 
much  as  three  yards  in  the  mile  race. 


CHAPTER  29 

AROUND  THE  TRACK  AND  OVER  THE 

HILLS 


The  long  races,  including  the  two-mile  run,  the  cross  crountry  run, 
and  the  intermediate  races,  are  not  as  popular  as  the  shorter  distances. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  endurance  required  and  the  com- 
mon belief  that  these  races  are  too  strenuous  for  young  persons. 

The  two-mile  run  and  the  two-mile  team  races,  however,  are  pro- 
moted as  a  fall  sport  in  some  colleges  and  are  run  on  the  regular  out- 
door track.  Conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  discussed  under 
the  middle  distances  with  the  exception  of  the  two-mile  team  races 
which  are  run  over  the  track  in  the  fall.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
the  tracks  are  not  as  well  kept  during  freezing  weather.  Cross-coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  is  run  over  a  variety  of  courses.  Some  are 
smooth  and  fast;  others  are  over  hills  which  are  rough  and  very  tiring. 
In  some  instances  the  race  is  run  over  pavement  or  dirt  roads. 

Physical  Characteristics. — As  a  general  rule,  the  long  distance 
runner  is  of  slight  build.  The  small,  wiry  man  with  long  muscles 
seems  to  be  able  to  stand  the  constant  slow  pace  better  than  a  heavier 
individual.  The  layman  finds  it  hard  to  understand  why  some  ath- 
letes can  run  for  such  great  distances  with  little  distress.  If  it  were 
possible  to  take  a  look  inside  the  distance  runner's  body  and  get  a 
clear  picture  of  the  muscles,  lungs,  heart,  and  blood  of  a  well-trainee 
individual,  this  might  be  easier  to  understand. 

THE  TWO-MILE  RUN.  Types.— The  two-miler  is  usually  of 
slender  build  with  long  muscles.  His  weight  averages  between  12c 
and  160  pounds  and  his  height  between  5  feet  8  inches  and  6  feet.  It 
is  common  to  see  men  25  to  30  years  of  age  winning  the  event  in  opei 
competition.  Many  of  these  have  been  running  shorter  distances  bui 
have  lost  some  of  their  speed  and  have  gained  greater  endurance, 
coach  usually  finds  the  distance  runner  a  little  easier  to  train  than 
sprinter,  since  he  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  more  mild  mannered  an< 
dogged  in  his  activities.  He  shows  less  nervousness  as  he  has  fount 
it  necessary  to  remain  relaxed  on  all  occasions.  While  the  expendi| 
ture  of  nervous  energy  is  an  important  factor  in  speed  races,  conserve 
tion  of  energy  is  paramount  in  endurance  races. 

334 
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Running  Form. — There  is  no  specific  best  form,  but  certain  simi- 
larities or  generalities  can  be  observed.  The  long  distance  runner  tends 
to  keep  his  forearms  somewhat  lower.  A  right  angle  at  the  elbow  is 
ecommended  for  the  shorter  distance  since  assistance  in  the  drive 
must  be  gained  from  the  arms.  But  in  the  case  of  the  two-miler,  the 
arms  can  be  dropped  a  few  degrees  to  obtain  a  comfortable  swing  in 
larmony  with  a  smooth  stride.  The  body  should  have  a  slight  for- 
ward lean  even  though  many  of  our  present  day  runners  run  almost 
;rect.  The  legs  need  not  be  brought  up  as  high  in  front,  which  results 
in  less  tendency  to  kick  up  behind. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  work  of  the  leg  muscles  be  evenly 
distributed  in  the  races  of  longer  length.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
2  ball-heel  landing  of  the  foot.  Some  coaches  even  advocate  landing 
3n  the  heel  to  relieve  the  toe  muscles  of  the  shock  of  landing. 

Condition. — Nowhere  in  track  and  field  does  condition  play  a 
more  important  part  than  in  the  two  mile.  A  runner  with  average 
ability  can  go  a  long  way  toward  championship  class  by  training  cor- 
rectly year  after  year.  A  word  should  be  said  here  in  favor  of  long 
likes  over  the  mountains  and  flats  to  gain  strength  of  legs,  and  gen- 
eral endurance  of  the  body.  Hiking  adds  variety  to  the  training  pro- 
:edure  that  is  welcome  to  the  distance  runner.  The  knowledge,  per- 
taining to  nature  and  the  ways  of  the  universe,  that  can  be  learned  on 
these  hikes,  is  an  asset  to  a  well-balanced  personality  as  well  as  to 
ater  running.  It  is  not  quite  so  necessary  for  a  runner  as  it  is  for  the 
"ootball  player  to  "live"  the  sport  of  his  choice.  The  latter  must  con- 
centrate on  plays  and  study  them  constantly.  The  runner's  main 
thought  is  to  build  stamina  and  much  of  this  can  be  done  by  walking 
aver  interesting  haunts. 

Training  Schedules. — While  endurance  is  essential  in  the  dis- 
tance runs  a  sprint  is  also  an  asset.  The  schedule,  therefore,  should 
include  training  for  each.  A  basic  schedule  is  suggested  below.  Run : 
Dver-distance  on  Monday,  under-distance  on  Tuesday,  just  short  of  the 
distance  on  Wednesday  at  regular  two-mile  pace,  and  under-distance 
again  on  Thursday.    Rest  on  Friday  for  Saturday's  race. 

Monday — Warm  up  several  minutes  by  jogging  on  grass.  Practice 
short  starts  with  the  gun.  Run  two-and-one-half  miles  for  endurance, 
then  walk  until  rested. 

Tuesday — Warm  up  by  jogging  on  the  grass.  Run  one-and-one- 
aalf  miles  at  a  two-mile  pace.  Walk  until  rested.  Run  a  slow 
quarter. 
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Wednesday — Warm  up  in  the  usual  way.  Run  two  quarters  at 
regular  distance  pace.    Walk  until  rested.    Run  a  slow  mile. 

Thursday — Same  as  Tuesday. 

Friday — Rest. 

Saturday — Time  trials  or  competition. 

It  might  be  well  to  exchange  the  Wednesday  and  Tuesday  "work- 
outs." That  would  also  make  the  Thursday  practice  the  same  as  the 
Wednesday  routine. 

Racing  Tactics. — Although  some  great  distance  runners,  such  as 
Lash  of  Indiana,  alter  their  speed  many  times  during  a  race,  it  is  still 
considered  best  to  keep  a  uniform  pace.  And  the  longer  the  race  the 
steadier  the  pace  should  be.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  experienced  run- 
ner to  carry  a  watch  during  a  race.  If  the  time  of  his  laps  are  called 
to  him  in  early  season  practice,  he  will  soon  find  that  he  can  judge  his 
pace  to  within  a  second  per  quarter.  An  athlete  capable  of  a  sprint 
at  the  finish  need  worry  very  little  about  his  position  in  the  race  if  he 
is  not  back  too  far.  If  he  stays  behind  a  smooth  striding  leader,  he 
should  be  able  to  win  by  a  two  hundred  yard  sprint  at  the  finish.  There 
are  many  instances,  however,  where  it  is  essential  to  know  the  pace, 
since  one  man  may  be  sent  out  to  tire  the  leaders  so  a  teammate  may 
come  up  and  win  the  race. 

When  one  has  acquired  pace  judgment  by  running  quarter-miles 
night  after  night  and  has  learned  a  certain  pace,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  due  to  nervousness  he  may  go  out  too  fast  in  a  race.  It  is 
dangerous  to  run  the  early  part  of  the  race  too  fast.  It  is  better  to  go 
out  fast  from  the  start,  gain  a  comfortable  place  in  the  field  of  runners, 
and  settle  down  to  a  uniform  pace  after  fifty  yards.  This  rate  of  speed 
should  be  maintained  throughout  the  major  portion  of  the  race  with 
slight  alterations  due  to  gaining  of  positions.  When  within  approx- 
imately one  hundred  yards  of  the  finish,  however,  the  runner  should 
sprint  right  through  and  beyond  the  tape  at  the  finish  line.  Entirely 
too  many  races  are  lost,  after  a  hard  run,  by  thoughtlessly  slowing 
down  within  a  few  yards  of  the  finish  line. 

CROSS-COUNTRY  RUNNING.— Some  boys  really  enjoy  main- 
taining a  jog  run  over  rolling  hills,  through  wooded  glens,  on  dusty 
roads,  across  winding  streams,  and  past  country  homes.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  they  are  members  of  a  group  in  a  cross-country  run. 

Cross-country  records  vary  with  the  distance,  condition,  and  contour 
of  the  course.  It  is  unfortunate  in  scoring  team  races  that  more  peopl 
do  not  know  what  a  cross-country  score  means.  The  winner  is  given 
a  score  of  one,  the  runner-up  gets  two  points,  the  third  is  assigned 
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hree  points,  and  so  on.    The  low  score  wins  the  team  championship. 
If  two  teams  of  seven  men  are  competing  with  five  to  count  in  the 
earn  score,  there  are  two  methods  of  figuring  the  results. 
Illustration : 
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One  way  of  scoring  would  make  the  Blue  team  the  winner: 
Red  team:  1-3-4-11-12  for  a  total  of  31  points. 
Blue  team:  2-5-6-7-8  for  a  total  of  28  points. 

The  other  way  of  scoring  would  make  the  Red  team  the  winner: 
Red  team :  1-3-4-9-10  for  a  total  of  27  points. 
Blue  team:  2-5-6-7-8  for  a  total  of  28  points. 

In  the  first  method  of  scoring,  the  sixth  and  seventh  runners  of  the 
Blue  team  scored  by  causing  the  Red  team  to  count  the  exact  place 
they  took  in  the  race.  In  the  second  plan  of  scoring,  these  two  men 
did  not  count  in  any  way,  so  the  fourth  and  fifth  men  on  the  Red 
team  took  ninth  and  tenth  places.    The  first  method  seems  preferable. 

Physical  Types. — Most  of  the  good  milers  and  two-milers  of  the 
country  will  be  found  running  across  the  green  fields  and  golf  courses 
in  the  fall.  It  follows  then  that  the  description  of  individuals  given 
for  two-milers  will  serve  for  cross-country  runners  as  well. 

The  Values  of  Cross-Country  Running. — Many  coaches  are 
concerned  about  the  value  of  cross-country  running  as  a  conditioner 
for  their  college  men  or  the  benefits  accruing  to  high  school  boys. 
Already  some  of  the  colleges  have  eliminated  the  cross-country  com- 
petition of  the  fall  season.  The  Big  Six  Conference,  which  includes 
the  Universities  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
State  College,  and  Iowa  State  College,  has  changed  its  annual  cross- 
country runs  to  two  mile  team  races.    At  first  thought,  it  would  appear 
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they  had  concluded  that  cross-country  was  too  strenuous  for  college 
men  and  fitted  primarily  for  men  of  post-college  level.  Obviously,  if 
too  strenuous  for  college  men,  it  certainly  would  also  be  too  strenuous 
for  the  high  school  athlete.  There  were,  however,  other  things  which 
entered  into  the  change.  It  was  found  that  football  crowds  were  far 
more  interested  in  a  team  race  between  halves  of  the  ball  game,  than 
they  were  in  cross-country  runners  who  came  straggling  in  from  their 
long  jaunt  sometime  during  the  latter  moments  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  game.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  coaches  were  interested  in 
using  a  two  mile  team  race  as  a  developer  of  middle  distance  men  for 
their  winter  and  spring  teams. 

Certain  questions  naturally  arise.  Does  distance  running  put  too 
much  of  a  strain  on  the  heart  for  the  boy  of  high  school  age?  Are 
there  benefits  which  overshadow  any  harm  that  might  come  from 
competition  in  the  longer  runs  ? 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  dealt  with  the  effects  of 
cross-country  running  on  the  physical  health  of  the  participant.  Some 
persons  believe  it  does  great  harm  to  an  adolescent  boys'  heart  and 
other  vital  organs  while  others  believe  our  men  will  degenerate  in  our 
easy  civilization  unless  we  promote  activities  of  this  type  as  developers 
of  physique  and  organic  vigor. 

Olds *  describes  a  piece  of  research  on  five  competing  high  school 
cross-country  teams  in  which  they  examined  the  following:  age,  height, 
weight,  horizontal  and  vertical  pulse  rate,  pulse  recovery  test,  urine  an- 
alysis, heart  and  lungs,  and  length  of  training  period.  The  general 
results  of  the  test  indicated  that  the  race  was  not  too  severe  for  high 
school  boys.  It  suggested  a  need,  however,  for  proper  supervision  of 
practice  periods. 

Track  and  cross-country  have  been  labeled  individualized  sports 
which  tend  to  make  persons  introverts.  It  is  true  they  do  not  provide 
as  much  opportunity  for  team  play  as  football,  but  its  social  values 
can  be  observed  at  a  squad  practice,  a  major  relay  carnival,  or  a  con- 
ference cross-country  run.  Naturally  it  is  more  beneficial  when  the 
competition  is  followed  by  the  mingling  of  competitors  at  a  lunch  or 
tea.  Here  all  members  of  teams  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other. 

Training  for  cross-country  has  been  a  stimulus  to  many  high  school 
boys.  It  has  encouraged  them  to  study  and  practice  a  scientific  diet 
and  proper  hygiene  when  otherwise  they  would  have  been  uninter- 

1  Olds,  L.  W.  Track  Athletics  and  Cross-Country.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New 
York,  1930. 
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sted.  Experience  has  shown  that  cross-country  is  a  very  good  builder 
f  endurance  and  strength  for  the  man  of  college  age.  There  should 
le  no  excessive  fatigue  following  a  season  if  easy  runs  are  taken  daily 
nd  five-mile  races  run  once  each  week.  On  the  contrary,  this  consid- 
rable  amount  of  running  has  proved  very  beneficial  in  the  mile  and 
Lalf  mile  races  of  the  winter  and  spring  seasons.  Much  jogging  and 
talking  should  be  done  at  the  high  school  age,  but  little  competitive 
york. 

The  following  suggestions  should  be  valuable  for  a  high  school 
oach  and  long  distance  runner  to  keep  in  mind : 

i.  Promote  only  a  two  or  two-and-a-half-mile  cross-country  race,  since 
ley  are  long  enough  for  the  high  school  boy. 

2.  Select  only  the  boys  who  are  normal  in  height  and  weight  as  well  as 
lose  who  have  normal  hearts. 

3.  Require  a  six  weeks  training  period. 

4.  Do  not  make  winning  the  only  goal. 

5.  Lay  out  an  easy,  as  well  as  pretty,  course. 

6.  Provide  regular  practice  and  conditioning  work. 

7.  Help  each  runner  to  enjoy  his  associates.  . 

8.  Do  not  permit  the  practice  to  become  strenuous. 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed  there  may  be  a  place  for  cross- 
Quntry  in  the  high  school  physical  education  curriculum. 

Running  Form. — The  running  form  in  cross-country  races  varies 
vith  the  terrain  and  contour  of  the  course.  A  body-lean  of  more  than 
en  per  cent  will  ordinarily  cause  too  much  weight  and  strain  on  the 
egs.  A  lean  of  less  than  five  per  cent  tends  to  retard  the  runner.  It 
obvious  that  more  lean  should  be  used  up  hill  and  less  down  hill, 
he  arms  should  assist  with  an  upward  swing  going  up  hill;  they 
hould  be  carried  low  going  down  hill.  The  hands  should  be  slightly 
upped  but  not  clinched.  The  runner  should  land  on  the  toes  since 
inding  on  the  heels  throughout  a  rough  five-mile  course  would  re- 
ult  in  body  jolt  and  the  accompanying  bruises,  aches,  and  pains.  A 
hoe  with  a  small  padded  heel,  however,  might  be  advisable  for  those 
yho  have  a  tendency  to  strike  the  heel  on  the  ground.  Shorter  spikes 
nay  be  worn  because  turf  offers  more  footing  than  the  loose  cinders 
f  a  track. 

Racing  Tactics. — All  cross-country  runners  should  realize  the 
alue  of  teamwork  in  a  team  championship.  Since  certain  members 
nay  need  encouragement  along  the  way,  morale  will  be  added  if  the 
earn  is  well  bunched.  The  member  who  is  trailing  has  too  much 
pportunity  for  discouraging  thoughts.    It  may  be  good  strategy,  there- 
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fore,  if  the  exceptional  runner  holds  back  the  leaders  to  suit  the  pace 
of  the  average  runner  on  the  team.  After  a  majority  of  the  team  has 
arrived  to  within  a  mile  of  the  finish,  it  is  advisable  for  each  man  toi 
run  it  out  for  himself. 

Running  Over  Hills. — It  should  be  clear  even  to  the  beginner 
that  to  learn  to  run  well  over  hills,  it  is  necessary  to  practice  on  hills. 
No  runner  ever  learned  to  run  them  by  practice  on  the  flat.  After  a 
preliminary  conditioning  period  of  several  weeks  the  aspiring  cross- 
country runner  should  find  a  hill  and  run  up  and  down  it  several 
times. 

In  going  down  hill  he  should  attempt  to  relax  with  the  arms  swing- 
ing freely.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  slow  down  the  pace  other  than 
to  keep  the  balance.  It  is  essential  to  watch  for  holes  to  guard  against 
turned  ankles.  As  the  runner  comes  out  onto  the  flat,  he  should  learn 
to  float  or  coast  in  place  of  slowing  down  the  pace  too  rapidly,  since 
more  energy  might  be  used  in  slowing  down  than  is  spent  in  retaining 
some  of  the  speed  of  the  descent. 

In  going  up  hill  it  is  wise  to  cut  down  a  little  on  the  length  of  stride 
and  swing  the  arms  upward.  This  will  bring  the  knees  higher  and  will 
give  more  strength  to  the  stride.  Most  boys  have  a  tendency  to  go  off 
the  top  of  the  hill  slowly,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  coach  them  to  pic\ 
up  some  distance  by  resuming  their  flat  course  running  stride  quickly. 
Another  way  to  pick  up  distance  is  to  speed  up  as  soon  as  one's  com- 
petitor is  out  of  sight.  Such  an  opportunity  might  present  itself  after 
rounding  a  corner  obstructed  by  bushes,  with  a  lead  of  fifty  yards.  A 
follower  has  a  tendency  to  speed  up  when  the  leader  does  keep  th< 
distance  the  same.  If  the  latter  does  not  see  the  acceleration  in  pace,  he 
is  bound  to  lose  some  ground.  If  the  front  runner  gains  another  ten 
yards,  the  follower  may  become  discouraged  and  begin  to  considei 
those  behind  him  while  the  leader  goes  on  to  win  easily. 

The  Training  Schedule.  Early  Season. — The  work  should  b< 
with  only  a  mile  jog  each  night  the  first  week.  The  second  week  then 
should  be  some  variation  with  two-mile  jogs.  The  third  week  shoul< 
be  spent  in  running  distances  up  to  three  miles.  Although  the  runnel 
may  report  with  stiff  muscles  each  night,  he  should  work  out  tha| 
stiffness  during  the  following  practice  until  sufficiently  advanced  ij 
his  conditioning  that  no  stiffness  results. 

After  a  month  of  training  a  schedule  similar  to  the  following  ca] 
be  used: 

Monday — Warm  up,  calisthenics,  followed  by  six  miles  at  a  slo^ 
pace. 
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Tuesday — Three  miles  at  competition  pace  for  pace  judgment. 

Wednesday — Four  miles  at  a  comfortable  pace. 

Thursday — One  mile  for  pace.    Finish  with  a  four-mile  jog. 

Friday — Rest. 

Saturday — Five-mile  time  trial  or  meet  competition. 

Following  this  type  of  work  and  after  a  few  races  have  been  run 
le  training  schedule  should  be  altered  to  fit  individual  needs.  Some 
len  will  do  better  with  much  work  while  others  will  require  a  mini- 
lum  throughout  the  week.  One  desirable  method  of  figuring  the 
aily  schedule  is  by  studying  the  weight  charts  of  each  man. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  most  popular  distances  in  the  longer  races? 
.  Can  you  name  a  few  things  that  might  be  reasons  why  certain  men 
can  run  long  distances,  whereas  others  become  fatigued  very  quickly? 

3.  Do  you  think  a  distance  man  can  be  chosen  partly  by  his  pulse  rate? 

4.  What  other  factors  should  be  considered? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "semi-flat"  foot  action? 

6.  Can  you  suggest  certain  other  activities  that  might  aid  rather  than 
hinder  training? 

7.  Suggest  a  good  general  weekly  schedule  rule  to  follow  in  training  the 
two  milers. 

8.  Would  you  train  your  men  to  run  fast  quarters? 

9.  Which  of  the  two  scoring  methods  given  for  cross-country  do  you 
prefer  ? 

0.  What  do  you  say  about  cross-country  for  high  school  athletes? 

1.  Can  a  normal  heart  be  harmed  by  vigorous  activity?  What  about  a 
boy  who  has  never  had  a  physical  examination  ? 

2.  Name  and  describe  two  racing  tactics  to  practice  while  out  on  a  hilly 
course. 

3.  Would  you  recommend  a  quick  change  of  pace?  Do  you  think  it 
better  to  figure  the  total  time  required  by  the  runner  and  divide  by  the 
number  of  quarters  and  add  a  forty  yard  sprint  on  the  start  and  a  two 
hundred  yard  sprint  on  the  finish? 

Plan  to  remember  a  few  good  competitors  who  are  running  at  the 
present  time. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T  F  1.  The  work  of  the  leg  muscles  in  long  distance  running  may  be 
more  evenly  distributed  by  means  of  a  ball-heel  landing  of  the 
foot. 

T  F  2.  In  the  distance  races  it  is  considered  good  form  to  keep  a  uni- 
form pace. 

T  F  3.  A  distance  runner,  by  careful  practice,  may  learn  to  judge  his 
pace  within  a  second  for  each  quarter  mile. 
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T    F      4.  When  approximately  300  yards  from  the  finish  the  two  mile 

runner  should  attempt  to  sprint  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 
T    F      5.  The  high  score  wins  the  team  championship  in  cross-country 

running. 
T    F      6  More  body-lean   should  be  used  in  going  down  hill  and  less 

body-lean  should  be  used  in  going  up  hill. 
T    F      7.  A  body-lean  of  more  than  10  per  cent  in  long  distance  running 

is  likely  to  tire  the  legs  unduly. 
T    F      8.  Every  effort  should  be  made  in  down  hill  running  to  slow  down 

the  pace. 
T    F      9.  After  coming  down  hill  the  cross-country  runner  should  slow 

down  the  pace  immediately  upon  striking  flat  ground. 
T    F    10.  In  going  up  hill  the  length  of  the  stride  should  be  shortened. 


CHAPTER    30 
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Relay  racing  in  the  United  States  has  been  limited  almost  exclu- 
sively to  runners.  The  popularity  of  this  type  of  racing  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  meets  which  have  been  organized  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  Drake,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and  Texas  Relays  have  done  much 
to  make  the  early  spring  an  interesting  season  for  many  members  of 
the  college  teams. 

While  interest  in  relay  racing  has  been  of  comparatively  long  stand- 
ing, only  recently  has  there  been  team  competition  in  the  field  events. 
For  example,  in  a  recent  dual  meet  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States,  field  men,  as  well  as  runners,  competed  in  teams.  There 
were  three  men  on  each  field  event  team.  The  total  height  or  distance 
of  three  men  on  one  team  was  compared  with  the  total  score  of  the 
opposing  team  in  such  event.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  this  way 
the  poorest  man  of  the  three  is  often  an  important  factor  in  winning. 
For  example,  if  the  British  team  had  included  three  broad  jumpers 
with  individual  performances  of  24  feet;  23  feet,  6  inches;  and  22  feet, 
totaling  69  feet,  6  inches;  and  the  United  States  had  one  outstanding 
man  who  could  jump  25  feet,  and  two  22-foot  jumpers,  totaling  69 
feet,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  poorest  British  jumper  to  make  22 
rather  than  his  customary  21  feet. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  track  as  a  sport  and  for  the  competitors  them- 
selves that  so  few  dual,  triangular,  and  quadrangular  meets  are  run 
off  in  this  way. 

Relay  Racing  Rules. — Certain  general  rules  apply  to  all  relay 
racing.    Some  of  them  are  listed. 

No  man,  for  example,  may  run  more  than  one  section  of  the  race. 

Each  man  must  pass  the  baton  to  his  teammate  within  the  passing 
zone.    (Diagram  142). 

If  the  passer  drops  the  baton,  he  must  pick  it  up  and  pass  it  to  the 
receiver  within  this  zone. 

The  passing  zone  extends  10  yards  on  either  side  of  the  finish  line 
for  the  section.  This  gives  a  distance  of  20  yards  in  which  to  pass  the 
baton. 
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The  baton  is  usually  made  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  about  one 
foot  long  and  weighing  about  two  ounces. 

THE  QUARTER-MILE  RELAY.— The  quarter-mile  relay  is  the 
shortest  race  included  on  the  major  relay  programs.  Success  requires 
speed  in  running  and  skill  in  passing  the  baton. 

Methods  of  Passing  the  Baton. — There  are  two  general  meth- 
ods of  passing  the  baton.  They  are  the  sprint  or  blind  method  and  the 
safety  or  visual  method.  More  than  one  technique  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully, under  each  of  these  two  general  methods. 

The  Blind  or  Sprint  Pass. — In  the  short  relays,  while  the  safety  fac- 
tor is  important,  speed  of  passing  is  paramount.  The  following  method 
is  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  for  the  quarter-mile  relay. 

Each  receiver  should  take  a  position  on  the  line  at  the  near  end  of 
his  passing  zone.    This  position  should  be  a  fast  starting  one  with  the 

LEGAL        PASSING        ZONE  =  20  YARDS v 
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Diagram  142. — The  legal  passing  zone;  the  position  of  the  receiver,  while  wait- 
ing his  start  until  his  teammate  reaches  point  (X);  and  the  approximate  point  of 
transfer,  (Y),  of  the  baton  in  relay  racing. 

body  facing  forward,  with  toes  pointed  ahead,  and  with  one  foot  in 
advance  of  the  other.  He  must  be  certain  that  he  is  in  the  correct  lane. 
The  receiver  should  locate  a  spot  from  5  to  7  yards  down  the  lane 
toward  the  oncoming  teammate.  The  exact  distance  should  be  deter- 
mined in  practice.  He  should  watch  his  spot  until  the  passer  strikes 
it,  at  which  moment  he  should  turn  his  head  and  run  as  fast  as  he  can. 
As  he  runs  he  should  place  his  hand  in  position  to  receive  a  sprint  or 
non-visual  pass.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  finger  tips  of  his  right 
hand  on  the  top  of  his  right  hip  bone.  The  hand  should  be  cupped, 
with  the  palm  facing  upward,  and  the  thumb  pointing  forward. 

This  places  the  responsibility  of  passing  upon  the  passer,  but  he 
should  be  in  good  enough  physical  condition  after  a  short  dash  to  make 
an  accurate  pass.  In  addition  this  method  of  holding  the  hand  by  the 
receiver  presents  an  excellent  target  for  him.  If  the  team  is  to  win  a 
short  race  of  this  type,  it  must  not  be  necessary  for  the  receiver  to  slow 
down  or  look  back.  If  the  practice  has  been  effective  and  if  conditions 
have  been  checked,  the  passer  should  complete  the  exchange  by  a 
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downward  swing  of  the  left  hand  as  the  receiver  is  about  two  or  three 
strides  from  the  end  of  the  zone.   (Figure  60). 

As  soon  as  the  receiver  gets  the  baton  he  should  transfer  it  im- 
mediately to  his  left  hand  where  it  is  ready  to  pass  on  to  the  next 
teammate. 

Some  coaches  teach  the  receiver  to  get  down  "on  his  marks"  in 


Fig.  60. — The  blind  or  sprint  method  of  passing  the  baton.  Sequence  of  move- 
ment above:  upper  right,  upper  left,  lower  right,  and  lower  left.  The  receiver 
may  place  the  finger  tips  of  his  right  hand  on  the  tip  of  his  right  hip  bone,  with 
the  hand  cupped,  palm  facing  upward,  and  thumb  pointing  forward.  Or  he 
may  place  the  right  thumb  on  the  hip,  with  the  fingers  pointing  downward,  and 

elbow  pointing  to  the  rear. 

sprint  start  fashion  with  his  back  to  the  oncoming  passer.  He  starts  on 
a  signal  from  the  passer. 

Another  Blind  Pass. — A  variation  of  the  blind  speed  pass  may  be 
preferred.  The  receiver  may  place  the  right  thumb  on  the  hip,  with 
the  fingers  pointing  downward  and  the  elbow  pointing  to  the  rear. 
The  passer  lifts  the  baton  up  along  the  side  of  the  body  until  it  strikes 
the  thumb  and  palm.   (Figure  60). 

Placing  the  Men. — Each  man  on  a  relay  team  is  said  to  run  one 
leg  of  the  race.  It  is  usually  run  in  lanes  with  the  starting  places  "stag- 
gered" as  described  in  a  previous  chapter  for  the  quarter  mile. 
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The  man  selected  to  run  the  first  leg  should  be  the  fastest  starter 
from  the  crouch  position.  He  should  hold  the  baton  in  the  last  three 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  so  that  he  may  use  his  thumb  and  index  finger 
to  push  against  the  ground  in  the  start.  The  man  with  the  fastest 
driving  finish  should  run  the  last  or  anchor  leg  with  the  poorest  man 
probably  running  the  second  leg  of  the  race. 

Other  factors  may  alter  this  placing  of  runners.  An  early  lead  is 
often  advisable  on  an  indoor  track  since  it  is  difficult  to  pass  on  a  nar- 
row track.  Moreover,  some  runners  become  easily  discouraged  if  be- 
hind, i.e.,  they  are  excellent  front  runners,  while  others  delight  in  cut 


Fig.  6i. — Another  type  of  non-visual  pass. 

ting  down  a  lead.  Experience  and  practice  will  determine  which  ar- 
rangement is  best. 

THE  HALF-MILE  RELAY.— The  half-mile  relay  is  also  run  in 
lanes.  The  speed  or  blind  pass  described  for  the  440  relay  may  be  used, 
if  the  team  is  composed  of  good  strong  finishers.  Another  method, 
however,  may  seem  to  be  preferable. 

The  Visual  Speed  Pass.— Since  some  runners  falter  somewhat 
after  a  hard  sprint  of  220  yards  it  may  be  advisable  to  avoid  the  blind 
pass  and  employ  a  somewhat  safer  method  of  transfer.  In  one  type 
of  exchange  the  receiver  should  take  his  usual  position  in  readiness  to 
run  while  watching  his  approaching  teammate.  He  should  extend  his 
right  hand  to  the  rear  with  the  palm  opened  downward  toward  the 
track.  At  the  same  time  he  should  keep  his  eyes  focused  on  the  baton 
and  the  passer.    The  latter  should  reach  forward  when  he  gets  in  pass- 
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ing  distance  and  lift  the  baton  into  the  waiting  hand  of  the  receiver. 
This  is  not  the  safest  possible  method  of  transfer  but  some  safety  must 
be  sacrificed  for  speed  in  the  exchange.   (Figure  62). 

THE  ONE-MILE  RELAY.— The  mile  relay  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  relay  events.  It  is  a  high  point  on  the  program  of 
all  major  relay  carnivals  and  is  also  the  last  event  on  the  dual  meet 
program. 

Pace  Judgment. — In  the  440-  and  880-yard  relays  speed,  rather 
than  pace  judgment,  was  the  essential  element.  As  was  stated  in  the 
discussion  of  racing  tactics  for  the  quarter  mile,  energy  conservation  is 
imperative  in  a  race  of  this  length.    Since  each  member  of  the  mile 


Fig.  62. — The  safety  or  visual  method  of  passing  the  baton. 

relay  team  must  run  440  yards  strength  and  energy  must  be  present 
for  the  last  stretch  drive  and  a  successful  transfer  of  the  baton. 

The  Pass. — The  pass  described  for  the  half-mile  relay  is  also  rec- 
ommended for  mile  relay  racing. 

THE  TWO-MILE  RELAY.— Since  it  is  difficult  for  small  schools 
to  find  four  good  half-milers,  the  two-mile  relay  is  not  as  popular  as 
some  of  the  shorter  races.  It  is  on  the  programs,  however,  of  all  the 
major  relay  meets  of  the  nation. 

The  Safety  or  Visual  Pass. — The  method  of  passing  the  baton 
in  the  two-mile  relay  must  be  a  safe  one  for  at  least  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  passer  may  be  too  exhausted  near  the  end  of  a  half- 
mile  run  to  execute  a  blind  or  sprint  pass  successfully.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  the  receiver  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  safe 
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transfer  and  actually  take  the  baton  from  the  passer.  Secondly,  each 
runner  in  a  race  of  this  length  has  more  time  to  recover  the  distance 
lost  by  a  slower  and  safer  method  of  passing. 

The  receiver  should  take  the  usual  position  and  watch  his  approach- 
ing teammate.  His  arm  should  be  extended  backward  with  the  hand 
opened  palm  upward  and  outward.  The  thumb  should  point  toward 
the  rear  and  the  elbow  toward  the  ground.  He  should  judge  the 
physical  condition  of  the  passer  and  time  his  start  accordingly.  It  is 
his  duty  and  responsibility  to  get  the  baton. 

THE  FOUR-MILE  RELAY.— This  race  has  not  been  popular  in 
recent  years  and  is  being  gradually  replaced  by  the  one-mile  team  race. 

THE  MEDLEY  RELAYS.— Medley  relays  may  be  made  up  to  in- 
clude different  distances  at  the  discretion  of  the  manager  of  the  meet. 
They  may  include: 

The  Sprint  Medley:  i  mile:  440,  220,  220,  880 

The  Middle  Distance  Medley:  1%  miles:  440,  220,  880,  mile. 

The  Distance  Medley:  iY2  miles:  440,  880,  %  mile,  mile. 

220  yards  55,  55,  55,  55 

440  yards  no,  no,  no,  no 

480  yards  120,  120,  120,  120 


The  Shuttle  Hurdle 
Relays 


In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  outcome  of  the  race  depends 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  man  running  the  longest  distance.  Small 
schools,  which  are  unable  to  find  four  men  running  the  same  distance, 
may  be  able  to  bring  together  a  very  good  medley  team. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Explain  how  competition  may  be  promoted  by  field  event  teams. 

2.  Learn  the  several  rules  governing  relay  racing. 

3.  What  are  the  two  general  methods  of  baton  passing? 

4.  Describe    one    of   the    blind    or    sprint    baton    passes.    Be    prepared    to 
demonstrate  this  pass. 

5.  What  factors  should  be  considered  in  placing  the  men  on  a  relay  team? 

6.  Demonstrate  and  describe  at  least  one  safety  or  visual  method  of  trans- 
ferring the  baton. 

7.  List  several  medley  relays  and  indicate  the  various  distances  involved. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T  F  1.  In  a  recent  dual  meet  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States,  field  men,  as  well  as  relay  runners,  competed  in 
teams. 

T  F  2.  The  passer  must  hand  the  baton  to  the  receiver  within  the  last 
half  of  the  passing  zone. 
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T  F  3.  A  member  of  a  relay  team  may  not  run  two  consecutive  legs  of 
a  relay  race,  but  he  may  run  the  first  and  third,  the  second  and 
fourth  or  the  first  and  last  leg. 

T  F  4.  If  the  passer  drops  the  baton,  he  must  pick  it  up  and  pass  it  to 
the  receiver  within  the  passing  zone. 

T    F      5.  The  passing  zone  is  30  yards  in  length. 

T  F  6.  In  a  sprint  or  blind  pass  the  responsibility  for  a  successful  trans- 
fer is  on  the  passer. 

T  F  7.  In  a  safety  or  visual  pass  the  responsibility  for  a  successful  trans- 
fer is  on  the  receiver. 

T  F  8.  A  right  handed  relay  runner  should  carry  the  baton  in  his  right 
hand. 

T  F  9.  The  sprint  medley  relay  is  one  mile  in  length  and  includes  the 
440,  220,  220,  and  440  yard  legs. 

T  F  10.  The  distance  medley  relay  is  two  and  one  half  miles  in  length 
and  includes  the  440,  880,  %  mile,  and  mile  legs. 


CHAPTER    31 

OVER   THE  HURDLES   WITH   THE 
CHAMPIONS 


Hurdling  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  events  of  the  track  and  field 
program.  It  is  a  form  event  which  demands  exactness  in  rhythm  and 
timing.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  hurdler's  time  is  only  slightly 
slower  than  the  sprinter's  time.  In  fact,  a  champion  low  hurdler's 
time  is  faster  than  the  time  of  an  ordinary  220-yard  runner.  Such 
speed  is  possible  today  because  hurdling  now  consists  of  stepping  or 
striding  over,  rather  than  jumping  over,  the  barriers. 

Qualifications. — While  hurdling  is  an  event  requiring  excellent 
form,  something  more  than  skill  in  clearing  obstacles  is  necessary  to 
be  a  winner.  The  hurdler  should  possess  the  speed  of  a  sprinter,  the 
endurance  of  a  quarter  miler,  the  spring  of  a  jumper,  and  the  courage 
of  a  boxer. 

THE  HIGH  HURDLES. — The  high  hurdle  race  is  120  yards  in 
length  in  both  high  school  and  college  competition.  The  standard 
height  has  long  been  42  inches,  but  recently  the  National  Federation  of 
State  High  School  Athletic  Associations  recommend  a  39-inch  height 
for  interscholastic  races.  This  height  has  now  been  adopted  by  many 
states.    The  spacing  of  the  hurdles  is  shown.    (Diagram  143). 
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Diagram  143. — The  number  of  yards  and  strides  between  barriers  in  the  120  yard 

high  hurdles. 

The  hurdle  should  be  at  least  3  feet  6  inches  wide  and  built  in  the 
form  of  an  L  in  place  of  the  former  J_  type. 

Physical  Characteristics. — The  best  high  hurdlers  usually  are 
six  feet  or  over  in  height,  they  weigh  from  150  to  185  pounds,  and 
invariable  they  have  long  legs.  The  latter  are  almost  indispensable. 
Timing  and  rhythm  are  very  important  in  getting  the  lift,  in  clearing 
the  hurdle,  and  in  synchronizing  arm  and  leg  action. 
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One  would  expect  a  sprinter  to  make  an  excellent  high  hurdler  but 
seldom  is  this  the  case  due  to  the  fact  that  many  dash  men  are  short, 
thick  muscled,  stocky  individuals. 

Hurdling  Form. — It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  hurdler 
learn  the  correct  start,  determine  the  number  of  steps  to  the  first  bar- 
rier, acquire  the  technique  of  clearing  the  hurdles,  and  develop  the 
proper  stride  between  each  obstacle. 

The  Start. — The  technique  of  executing  the  start  from  holes  or 
blocks  should  be  the  same  as  described  for  the  sprints  unless  the  hurdler 
finds  it  necessary  to  reverse  the  foot  positions.  If  he  leads  with  his 
right  leg  and  can  get  to  the  take-off  spot  in  eight  strides,  he  can  assume 
a  position  "on  the  marks"  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

Striding  to  the  First  Hurdle. — While  many  good  hurdlers,  when 
questioned,  cannot  recall  how  many  steps  they  take  to  the  first  hurdle, 
observation  shows  the  average  is  eight  strides.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Diagram  144.    Some  runners,  however,  take  only  seven  steps,  while 
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Diagram  144. — This  shows  the  position  of  the  feet  for  the  high  hurdle  start  with 
the  right  foot  back;  eight  strides  to  the  first  hurdle  with  the  right  leg  leading  and 
the  take-off  on  the  left  foot;  and  three  strides  between  hurdles  after  the  landing. 

short  legged  or  immature  boys  may  require  nine,  although  the  latter 
is  too  slow  for  championship  class.  Just  as  in  sprinting  the  length 
of  the  strides  gradually  increases. 

Clearing  the  Hurdle. — At  the  eighth  stride  the  hurdler  should  take- 
off or  spring  from  the  rear  foot  to  clear  the  barrier.  At  the  same  time, 
he  should  throw  the  lead  leg  forward  and  upward  with  the  toe  pointing 
up  and  the  knee  as  straight  as  possible  without  tension.  Simulta- 
neously, with  these  two  movements  the  body  is  dipped  forward  until 
the  chest  almost  touches  the  knee.  As  the  lead  leg  is  swung  forward, 
the  opposite  arm  is  also  swung  forward  and  upward,  with  the  hand 
frequently  touching  the  toe  of  the  lead  leg.  This  synchronizes  arm  and 
leg  action.    (Figure  63). 

As  the  hurdler  moves  forward  he  rocks  up  on  the  toe  of  the  rear 
leg.  It  is  then  fully  extended  and  finally  snapped  up  over  the  barrier. 
If  properly  executed  the  trailing  leg  should  form  two  right  angles,  one 
between  the  thigh  and  leg,  the  other  between  leg  and  foot.    The  knee 
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and  toe  should  point  out  to  the  side,  the  thigh  should  be  parallel  t 
the  top  of  the  hurdle  and  the  heel  should  be  close  to  the  hip.  Th 
opposite  arm  should  move  forward  vigorously  in  unison  with  th 
trailing  leg. 

When  the  leading  foot  is  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  th 
hurdle  it  should  be  snapped  down  sharply  so  it  will  land  on  the  groun< 
as  close  to  the  hurdle  as  possible  on  the  far  side.  It  should  barely  clea 
the  hurdle  as  it  goes  over.  If  this  is  not  done  the  hurdler  will  ten< 
to  "sail"  over  the  hurdle.  Time  spent  in  sailing  through  the  air  add 
to  the  time  of  the  race.  The  hurdler,  therefore,  should  get  his  foe 
back  on  the  ground  for  propelling  force  forward  at  the  quickest  po< 
sible  moment.  The  foot  should  be  slapped  down  on  the  ground  in 
downward,  backward  pawing  motion.  It  should  land  running  o 
moving  backward  at  the  same  rate  of  motion  the  body  is  moving  foi 
ward.  The  opposite  arm  should  move  back  in  unison  with  the  lea< 
leg.  //  is  very  important  that  the  center  of  weight  of  the  body  be  d, 
rectly  over  or  slightly  ahead  of  the  landing  foot  as  it  strides  the  grounc 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  speed  of  the  hurdler  will  be  materiall 
checked.    (Figure  63). 

The  distance  from  the  take-off  to  the  first  hurdle  is  approximatel 
7  feet  or  slightly  more,  while  the  lead  foot  lands  about  5  feet  beyon 
the  barrier.  After  full  speed  is  attained  the  distance  of  the  take-o 
from  the  hurdle  will  be  increased  to  approximately  yl/2  feet  while  th 
landing  distance  will  correspondingly  decrease  to  about  4%  feet. 

The  Stride  Between  Hurdles. — There  should  always  be  three  stride 
between  the  high  hurdles.  There  will  be  four  foot  marks,  however,  i 
the  landing  is  counted.  These  strides  should  be  of  equal  cadence  bi 
they  will  not  be  of  equal  length.  After  the  take-off  and  landing  di: 
tance  is  deducted  from  die  30  feet  between  hurdles  there  will  be  aboi 
18  feet  remaining  to  be  traversed  in  three  steps.  This  requires  an  avera^ 
of  6  feet  per  step  but  observation  will  show  that  the  first  stride  is  sc\ 
eral  inches  short  of  6  feet,  and  the  third  is  several  inches  over  6  feet  i 
length. 

The  eyes  should  be  focused  up  the  track  rather  than  on  the  no 
hurdle,  so  the  variations  necessary  in  the  length  of  the  strides  can  I 
judged  well  in  advance.  Needless  to  say,  the  hurdler  should  never  loo 
to  the  side  but  should  concentrate  constantly  on  the  barriers  in  front  ( 
him. 

The  Finish. — The  finish  of  the  high  hurdles,  after  the  last  barric 
is  cleared,  is  similar  to  the  finish  of  the  sprints. 

Conditioning  Routine. — The  early  season  training  should  \ 
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similar  to  that  of  a  sprinter.  There  should  be  much  light  running, 
calisthenics  and  muscle  stretching  and  special  exercises  designed  to  de- 
velop suppleness  in  the  muscles  used  in  hurdling. 

Special  Exercises— -One  of  the  best  special  exercises  is  known  as 
"The  Top  of  the  Hurdle."    This  includes  sitting  on  the  ground  in  an 


Fig.  63. — Hurdling  technique.  Note  the  synchronized  arm  and  leg  action  with 
the  right  arm  and  left  leg  forward  (upper  center  and  upper  right).  Note  also 
how  the  legs,  first  the  left,  then  the  right,  are  snapped  down  after  clearing  the  bar. 

"over  the  hurdle"  position  with  the  chest,  the  arms,  and  the  lead  leg 
forward,  and  the  trailing  leg  flexed  behind.  This  exercise  should  be 
[done  mildly  at  first  and  more  vigorously  as  the  season  progresses. 

The  exercise  called  "Inverted  Hurdling,"  is  also  valuable  practice. 
|The  hurdler  first  lies  on  his  back,  then  extends  his  legs  and  trunk  up- 
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ward  until  he  rests  on  his  head  and  shoulders.  In  this  position,  the 
hurdler  does  a  form  of  bicycle  movement  or  inverted  running.  He 
executes  the  first  eight  strides,  leads  with  one  leg,  and  trails  with  the 
other,  and  then  runs  three  strides,  etc.  This  assists  in  developing  proper 
cadence  as  well  as  suppleness. 

The  best  exercise,  of  course,  is  actual  hurdling  over  one  or  two 
practice  hurdles.  A  padded  top  bar  or  a  light  cross  stick  will  reduce 
the  chances  of  irritating  bumps  and  abrasions.  The  heels  should  be 
protected  by  sponge  rubber  and  the  knee  and  ankle  of  the  trailing  leg 
should  also  be  protected. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  seems  to  be  less  tendency  for 
hurdlers  to  pull  leg  muscles  than  is  the  case  with  sprinters.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hurdler  usually  spends  more  time  in  stretch- 
ing and  conditioning  his  leg  muscles. 

Practice  Schedule. — The  practice  schedule  should  approximate 
the  following  plan. 

Monday:  Warm  up  by  jogging,  10  minutes  of  exercises,  3  or  4 
practice  hurdles,  5  or  6  starts  with  the  gun,  a  few  minutes  rest, 
and  the  full  hurdle  distance  at  about  %o  speed. 

Tuesday:  Sprints  of  from  30  to  50  yards  and  form  practice  over 
several  hurdles. 

Wednesday:  About  the  same  as  Monday.  Run  about  half  the  dis- 
tance several  times  against  time.  Finish  with  a  long  sprint  of 
150  yards  or  more. 

Thursday:  A  few  practice  hurdles  for  form. 

Friday:   Only  a  shower  bath  and  rest. 

Saturday:  The  race. 

THE  LOW  HURDLES.— The  standard  low  hurdle  race  has  long 
been  220  yards  in  length.    This  is  still  the  distance  for  the  colleges. 
Recently,  however,  as  stated  for  the  high  hurdles,  scholastic  authori 
ties  have  recommended  a  distance  of  200  yards  for  high  school  com-l 
petition.    The  purpose  of  this  change  was  to  eliminate  some  of  thejl 
stride  difficulties  encountered  in  this  event  by  immature  boys.    In  the" 
220-yard  event  there  are  10  barriers  20  yards  apart  with  20  yards  fro 
the  start  to  the  first  hurdle  and  also  20  yards  from  the  last  hurdle  t 
the  finish  line  (Diagram  145).     In  the  200-yard  event  there  are  10 
hurdles  but  the  distance  between  them  has  been  reduced  to  18  yards, 
with  the  same  distance  from  the  start  to  the  first  hurdle  (Diagram  145). 
The  distance  from  the  last  barrier  to  the  finish  line  remains  at  20  yards. 

Some  high  school  coaches  feel  that  the  18-yard  distance  is  too  short 
and  would  compromise  with  19  yards.    Experience  with  the  various 
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lengths  should  eventually  solve  the  problem  and  determine  the  op- 
timum distance. 

Physical  Types. — Many  high  hurdlers,  as  well  as  sprinters,  run 
the  low  hurdles.  Speed  is  more  valuable  in  this  event  than  in  the  high 
hurdles  and  the  same  degree  of  suppleness  is  not  required. 

Low  Hurdling  Form. — The  start  of  this  race  is  similar  to  the 
start  of  the  sprints  or  the  high  hurdles.  The  number  of  strides  to  the 
first  hurdle  is  usually  ten,  but  some  good  college  hurdlers  use  eleven, 
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Diagram  145. — The  number  of  yards  and  strides  between  barriers  in  the  220  yard 
low  hurdles  (above),  and  the  200  yard  low  hurdles  (below). 


and  in  the  scholastic  race  where  the  distance  has  been  reduced  2  yards 
only  nine  steps  may  be  needed. 

The  take-orr  for  the  low  hurdle  is  usually  farther  away  than  that 
for  the  higher  barrier  and  the  landing  is  closer.  The  body-lean  is  not 
so  great  and  is  more  uniform  throughout,  the  spring  up  is  less  pro- 
nounced, and  the  trailing  leg  is  carried  over  in  more  nearly  running 
form.  In  other  words,  this  race  requires  more  of  a  stepping  action 
than  the  high  hurdle  race.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  knee  of  the  lead- 
ing leg  is  not  lifted  so  high  and  more  variation  in  arm  action  is  per- 
missible. 

The  usual  number  of  strides  between  low  hurdles  is  seven.  The 
contestant  who  must  take  eight  strides  is  forced  to  alternate,  i.e.,  lead 
first  with  one  leg,  then  the  other.  Another  variation  may  be  the  addi- 
tion of  two  strides  making  a  total  of  nine  between  barriers.  This  re- 
quires shorter  steps  and  a  faster  cadence.  Both  variations  are  likely  to 
reduce  the  speed  to  such  an  extent  that  championship  time  is  im- 
possible. 

Practice  Schedule. — The  low  hurdler  will  find  it  necessary  to  do 
some  longer  distance  work  to  build  up  sufficient  endurance  for  this 
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gruelling  race.    This  may  be  done  by  running  through  the  full  flight 
of  low  hurdles  on  Wednesdays,  with  a  300-yard  sprint  on  Thursdays. 

Common  Mistakes  in  Hurdling. — A  list  of  some  of  the  more 
common  mistakes  may  be  helpful  to  the  beginner. 

1.  Failure  to  gain  full  speed  upon  reaching  the  first  hurdle. 

2.  Over-striding  or  under-striding. 

3.  Going  to  high  over  the  first  hurdle. 

4.  Rotating  the  lead  foot  sidewise. 

5.  Turning  the  body  to  the  side  in  approaching  the  hurdle. 

6.  Failure  to  use  the  arms  vigorously. 

7.  Side  winging  of  the  arms. 

8.  "Sailing"  over  the  hurdle. 

9.  Looking  back  or  to  the  side. 

10.  Undue  tenseness. 

11.  Failure  to  cut  the  lead  leg  down  close  beyond  the  hurdle. 

12.  Landing  beyond  the  hurdle  with  the  center  of  body  weight  behind  the 
landing  foot. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  physical  qualifications   necessary  for  championship  per- 
formance in  the  high  hurdles? 

2.  What  are  the  number  of  strides  necessary  in  approaching  and  in  running 
between  high  and  low  hurdles? 

3.  Explain  the  form  recommended  in  clearing  a  hurdle. 

4.  How  can  the  hurdler  determine  what  distance  to  take  off  from  the  bar- 
rier ? 

5.  What  factors  must  be  considered  before  the  high  hurdler  knows  how 
to  place  his  feet  at  the  starting  position? 

6.  What   special  exercises   would   you   recommend   for  conditioning  high 
hurdlers? 

7.  Draw  up  a  practice  schedule  for  a  high  hurdler.    A  low  hurdler. 

8.  How  does  form  in  the  low  hurdles  differ  from  that  in  the  high  hurdles? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  more  common  mistakes  in  hurdling? 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  Recently  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic 

Associations   recommended    a   36    incn    high    hurdle    for    high 

schools. 
T    F      2.  The  average  number  of  strides  to  the  first  high  hurdle  is  eight. 
T    F      3.  If  the  high  hurdler  leads  with  his  right  leg  and  can  get  to  the 

take-off  spot  in  eight  strides,  he  can  assume  a  position  "on  the 

marks"  with  the  left  foot  forward. 
T    F      4.  As  the  lead  leg  is  swung  upward  and  forward  over  the  hurdle 

the  opposite  arm  should  swing  downward  and  backward. 
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T    F      5.  After  clearing  the  hurdle  the  center  of  weight  of  the  body  should 
be  directly  over  or  slightly  ahead  of  the  landing  foot  as  it  strikes 
the  ground. 

6.  The  number  of  strides  between  low  hurdles  should  be  seven. 

7.  Strides  between  the  high  hurdles  should  be  of  equal  cadence  but 
will  not  be  of  equal  length. 

8.  High  school  authorities  have  recently  recommended  200  yards 
as  the  distance  for  the  scholastic  low  hurdle  race. 

9.  In  the  200  yard  high  school  low  hurdle  event  the  distance  be- 
tween hurdles  is  18  yards. 

10.  One  common  error  in  high  hurdling  is  going  too  high  over  the 
first  hurdle. 
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CHAPTER    32 

HIGH  IN  THE  AIR 


The  jumping  events  date  back  to  antiquity,  when  primitive  man 
used  them  in  his  search  for  food  and  in  fights  with  his  enemies.  Jump 
ing  is  a  physical  act  which  consists  of  springing  into  the  air  from  one 
foot.  In  the  high  and  broad  jumps  die  hands  and  arms  are  used  tc 
some  extent  to  help  propel  the  body,  but  in  the  pole  vault  they  are  o: 
fundamental  importance  in  pulling  the  body  up  the  pole.  It  shoulc 
be  noted  that  the  three  jumps  most  prominent  on  our  track  and  fiel 
programs,  and  the  ones  discussed  here,  are  jumps  which  follow 
run. 

While  natural  spring  is  a  very  valuable  characteristic  of  a  jumper 
a  high  degree  of  skill  is  paramount  if  one  is  to  compete  in  champion 
ship  class  today.  And  since  skill  is  so  fundamental,  it  is  important  fo 
the  athlete  and  the  coach  to  take  into  consideration  how  skills  ar< 
learned.  Psychology  teaches  us  that  we  learn  by  doing  the  act  ove 
and  over  again,  that  we  learn  best  the  thing  we  enjoy  doing,  diat  w 
should  get  an  "insight"  or  a  correct  mental  picture  of  the  complet 
act,  and  that  we  differ  as  individuals  and,  dierefore,  react  differently 
to  various  kinds  of  training. 

THE  BROAD  JUMP. — The  running  broad  jump  has  been  an  even 
in  track  and  field  competition  in  the  United  States  for  about  sevent 
years.  Since  its  beginning  in  this  country  the  distance  of  the  jumj 
has  increased  from  around  17  feet  to  the  present  record  bordering  01 
27  feet.  An  increased  participation  in  this  event  and  better  coaching 
techniques  are  probably  the  two  most  important  factors  in  bringing  ou 
this  remarkable  improvement  in  broad  jumping. 

Physical  Characteristics. — Of  all  the  necessary  physical  at 
tributes,  speed  is  probably  by  far  the  most  important.  In  fact,  sprinter 
usually  make  excellent  broad  jumpers.  The  difference  in  distance  be 
tween  the  standing  and  running  broad  jump  is  largely  due  to  spect 
Height,  too,  is  a  valuable  asset  since  the  tall  man  seems  to  be  able  t 
lift  his  body  and  legs  higher  in  the  air  and  stretch  his  feet  farther  01 
landing.  The  strength  and  ability  to  spring  high  off  the  board  is  als 
essential  for  high  class  performance. 
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Body  build  varies  in  this  event,  however,  about  as  much  as  it  does 
in  the  sprint.  Hubbard  of  Michigan  was  of  average  height  but  strongly 
built,  while  Gordon  of  Iowa  was  tall  with  powerful  legs.  Both  had  a 
great  amount  of  spring.  Owens  was  of  rather  slender  build  and  aver- 
age height  with  the  grace  and  speed  of  a  deer. 

The  Shoes. — The  most  satisfactory  shoes  seem  to  be  a  modified 
sprint  type  with  a  counter  of  sufficient  height  to  carry  a  sponge  rubber 
heel  pad  and  at  the  same  time  permit  a  comfortable  heel  fit.  The 
high,  stiff  countered  shoe  with  spikes  in  the  heels  is  heavy  and  it  pre- 
vents maximum  foot  leverage  with  the  elevated  heel.  The  regular 
sprint  shoe  without  heel  pads  gives  no  protection  against  bruises  and 
if  heel  pads  are  worn  the  shoe  does  not  fit  comfortably. 

The  Technique  of  Broad  Jumping. — The  technique  of  the 
running  broad  jump  logically  divides  itself  into  four  parts:  the  run  up 
to  the  board  or  the  approach;  the  take-off;  the  "high  in  the  air"  or  the 
flight;  and  the  landing. 

The  Run. — The  run  up  to  the  board  should  be  practiced  until  it  is 
automatic.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  selecting  a  starting  point  and 
check  marks,  and  by  developing  a  standard  stride  to  insure  taking  off 
with  the  jumping  foot  at  the  correct  spot  on  the  board. 

The  number  of  strides  varies  with  individuals  but  is  usually  from 
12  to  16,  covering  a  distance  of  from  80  to  no  feet.  The  most  common 
method  is  probably  the  2-4-8  plan  (Diagram  146).    The  first  check 
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Diagram  146. — The  2-4-8  plan  of  striding  the  run  in  the  broad  jump. 

mark  is  placed  8  strides  from  the  board,  the  second  4  strides  beyond 
that  or  12  strides  from  the  board,  and  the  third  check  mark,  i.e.,  the 
start  is  14  strides  away. 

If  the  jumper  gains  speed  slowly  he  should  probably  use  a  2-4-10 
method  of  approaching  the  board.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  gathers 
speed  quickly,  he  may  need  fewer  strides  than  are  proposed  in  the 
2-4-8  plan.    This  can  only  be  determined  by  careful  practice. 

Some  system  should  be  followed  in  establishing  the  location  of  the 
check  marks.  The  jumper  may  start  along  the  side  of  the  pit  and 
stride  back  down  the  run-way  noting  the  foot  prints  and  adjusting 
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them  after  several  trial  runs.  Or  the  jumper  may  choose  to  establish 
the  first  check  mark  approximately  8  strides  from  the  board  then  run 
through  without  jumping  until  it  is  properly  located. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  strides  employed  and  the  total  dis- 
tance of  the  run,  the  check  marks  will  need  to  be  established  each  day 
to  conform  to  such  varying  conditions  as  high  winds,  rain,  and  hard- 
ness or  softness  of  the  run-way. 

Like  the  sprinter,  the  running  broad  jumper  gradually  increases  his 
speed  and  the  length  of  his  stride.  During  the  last  6  or  8  strides  nearly 
maximum  speed  should  be  attained.  On  the  last  one  or  two  strides 
the  jumper  must  gather  himself  for  the  leap  off  the  board. 

The  Take-Off. — The  jump  is  made  from  a  4  by  4  by  48-inch 
board  into  a  pit.  The  jumper  should  strike  the  board  flat-footed  with 
either  the  right  or  the  left  foot,  depending  on  his  preference.  If  the 
jumper  takes  off  from  his  left  foot,  he  should  slap  or  pound  the  board 
viciously  with  it  in  a  flat-footed  position  and  rock  up  from  heel  to 
toes  as  he  straightens  and  extends  the  leg  for  the  leap. 

The  broad  jumper  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  location  of  his  center  of  gravity  in  relation  to  his  take-off  foot.  The 
center  of  gravity  at  the  moment  of  take-off  should  be  slightly  ahead 
of  the  point  of  application  of  power,  i.e.,  the  foot.  This  is  regulated  by 
the  length  of  the  last  stride  before  the  jump.  If  the  stride  is  too  long 
the  center  of  gravity  will  be  behind  the  point  of  application  of  power 
and  the  jumper  will  fail  to  get  proper  height.  Moreover,  if  the  center 
of  gravity  is  directly  over  the  foot  the  tendency  will  be  to  jump  up- 
ward, rather  than  forward-upward.  The  distance  the  last  stride  should 
be  shortened  will  vary  with  jumpers,  but  it  should  be  several  inches. 

As  the  take-off  or  left  foot  strikes  the  board,  the  left  knee  should  be 
bent  slightly  as  a  part  of  the  "gather"  or  "coil"  for  the  spring.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  foot-stamp,  rock-up,  knee  straightening  and  back- 
ward thrust  of  the  left  leg,  the  right  leg  and  foot  should  be  swung 
vigorously  forward  and  upward.  Moreover,  the  swing  of  the  arms 
should  be  synchronized  with  that  of  the  legs  with  the  left  thrust  force- 
fully forward,  upward  and  the  right  swung  powerfully  backward  and 
downward.    (Figure  64). 

"High  in  the  Air" — The  Flight. — There  are  two  common 
methods  of  executing  the  flight  through  the  air  from  the  board  to  the 
landing.  One  is  known  as  the  Hitch-Kick  or  Walk-in-the-Air  method, 
the  other  is  called  the  "Knee  Bend"  or  "Sit-Down-in-the-Air" 
technique. 

The  Uitch-Kic\  or  \Val\-In-T  he-Air  Method.— The  "hitch-kick"  or 
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Fig.  64. — The  broad  jump.    Note  the  sprint  approach  (upper  series),  the  take-off 
and  hitch-kick  or  walk-in-the-air  form  (center  series),  and  the  landing  (lower 

series). 
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Walk-in-the-Air  form  is  probably  used  by  a  majority  of  the  top  flight 
broad  jumpers  today.  This  technique  consists  of  a  walking  or  kicking 
motion  in  the  air  by  swinging  the  free  or  right  leg  backward  and  down- 
ward after  it  completes  its  swing  forward  and  upward  at  the  take-off. 
The  jumper  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  start  this  action  too 
soon.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  co-ordinated  way  until  the  jumping  leg  is 
ready  to  swing  forward.  As  the  free  or  right  leg  comes  back,  the  take- 
off or  left  leg  should  go  forward.  During  the  hitch-kick  the  body  is 
nearly  erect,  and  the  arm  action  synchronizes  with  that  of  the  legs. 

After  this  walking  motion  both  knees  should  be  brought  up  in  a 
bent  position  and  then  extended  and  straightened  in  preparation  for 
the  landing.  As  this  is  done  the  trunk  should  be  bent  forward  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees.    (Figure  64). 

The  Knee-Bend  or  Sit-Down-ln-T he-Air  Method. — As  indicated  by 
its  name  in  the  knee  bend  method  the  jumper  draws  up  his  knees  to  a 
sitting  position.  His  propulsion  forward  depends  entirely  on  his  speed 
and  foot  stamp.  This  method  may  not  get  quite  the  distance  of  the 
other  but  it  is  easier  to  learn.  The  body  should  be  inclined  farther  for- 
ward in  this  jump. 

In  preparation  for  landing,  in  either  method,  the  legs  should  be 
extended  forward,  the  body  should  be  inclined  forward,  and  the  arms 
should  swing  forcefully  backward. 

The  Landing. — It  is  important  to  reach  as  far  forward  as  possible 
with  the  feet  without  losing  the  balance  and  falling  back  on  the  hips 
or  hands.  Obviously,  the  jumper  should  not  break  ground  nearer  the 
take-off  board  than  the  break  made  by  his  heels.  To  prevent  this  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  body  must  be  thrown  forcefully  forward  in  any 
way  that  seems  to  work  best.  Some  skilled  performers  swing  or  turn 
to  the  side  opposite  the  take-off  leg  as  they  hit  the  pit. 

The  Training  Schedule. — The  broad  jumper,  like  the  partici- 
pant in  any  other  event,  must  keep  in  physical  condition.  Jumping 
requires  more  endurance  and  practice  than  many  novices  imagine. 
There  should  be  daily  workouts  with  two  days  reserved  for  jumping. 
The  other  days  should  be  spent  in  sprinting,  low  hurdling,  calisthenics, 
and  work  on  the  rings  in  the  gymnasium.  Jumping  shoes  with  heavy 
heels  may  be  used  in  practice,  but  sprinting  shoes  with  a  sponge  pad  in 
the  heel  should  be  used  in  competition.  Early  season  practice  periods 
should  be  filled  with  sprints  for  speed,  hurdle  practice  for  uniform 
stride,  easy  striding  for  general  condition,  and  rope  skipping  and  high 
kicking  for  suppleness,    The  specific  exercise  of  sitting  on  the  ground 
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in  the  over-the-hurdle  position  which  was  described  for  hurdlers  is 
recommended  for  developing  suppleness. 

Weekly  Schedule: 

Monday — Body  building  exercises;  jogging  or  wind  sprinting  one 
or  two  laps;  general  loosening  up  work. 

Tuesday — Exercises;  take-off  practice;  jumping  form  only,  not  to 
exceed  6  or  8  jumps;  jogging  a  lap. 

Wednesday — Exercises;  starts  and  short  sprints;  running  over  3  to 
5  low  hurdles;  jogging  one  lap. 

Thursday — Exercises;  take-off  practice;  form  jumping. 

Friday — Rest. 

Saturday — Competition. 

THE  HIGH  JUMP. — The  running  high  jump,  like  the  broad 
jump,  has  been  an  event  in  the  track  and  field  competition  of  this 
country  for  about  seventy  years.  During  that  time  the  height  has 
increased  from  approximately  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  10  inches  or 
thereabouts.  World  records  during  this  phenomenal  improvement 
included  Sweeney's  jump  of  6  feet  4%  inches  in  1892  and  Horine's 
jump  of  6  feet  7  inches  in  191 2.  The  former  athlete  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  elimination  of  the  old-fashioned  scissors  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  so-called  "Eastern"  or  "Sweeney"  form  of  body  lay-out 
when  crossing  the  bar.  Horine  was  the  first  record  holder  to  use  the 
so-called  "Western  Roll"  in  crossing  the  bar. 

Present  day  jumpers  are  going  as  much  as  nine  inches  over  their 
own  heads.  This  phenomenal  improvement  is  due  to  several  factors 
including  an  intensive  study  of  body  mechanics,  improved  jumping 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  a  more  widespread  participation  in  the 
event. 

Physical  Characteristics. — Most  of  the  best  high  jumpers  are 
tall  and  rangy.  Speed  is  not  so  essential  since  the  approach  to  the  bar 
is  relatively  slow. 

The  high  jumper  must  have,  however,  a  great  amount  of  leg  spring 
and  muscular  co-ordination  between  various  parts  of  the  body.  Co- 
ordination and  rhythm  are  necessary  for  a  change  of  body  position 
while  in  the  air.  How  these  qualities  are  put  into  the  best  possible 
jump  depends  upon  the  technique  employed. 

Techniques. — There  are  three  main  techniques  of  high  jumping: 
the  scissors,  the  Eastern,  and  the  Western  Roll.  The  scissors  method 
has  been  discarded  since  it  was  necessary,  when  going  over  the  bar 
in  a  sitting  position,  to  lift  the  center  of  gravity  too  high.    The  East- 
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ern  or  "Sweeney"  style,  and  Western  Roll  or  modifications  of  them 
are  the  methods  employed  today.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  since 
the  layout  in  these  styles  secures  the  greatest  possible  height  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  energy. 

The  Western  Roll. — Horine  was  the  first  world's  record  holder 
to  use  the  Western  Roll  form  of  high  jump.  Beeson,  a  fellow  Cali- 
fornian,  soon  surpassed  Horine's  mark  with  a  jump  of  6  feet  7%6 
inches.  Osborn  later  surpassed  both  marks  with  a  modified  Western 
Roll  in  which  he  introduced  his  "slide  across  the  bar." 

The  Approach. — The  angle  of  approach  to  the  bar  in  the  Western 
Roll  is  approximately  45  degrees.    The  number  of  strides  varies  but  is 
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Diagram  147. — The  strides  and  check  marks  in  the  approach  for  the  high  jumps: 
Western  Roll  form  (left);  Eastern  form  (right). 

usually  eight  or  nine.  Some  jumpers  use  two,  others  three  check 
marks. 

The  first  one  should  be  made  at  the  take-off  spot  and  may  be 
found  by  standing  near  the  bar  and  reaching  out  toward  it  with  the 
arm  and  fingers  extended.  When  in  position  where  the  finger  tips 
barely  touch  the  bar,  the  spot  at  the  feet  should  be  marked  for  the 
take-off.  It  will  be  approximately  3  feet  out,  but  should  be  moved 
outward  somewhat  as  the  height  is  increased. 

The  second  check  mark  should  be  made  four  strides  or  about  24 
feet  out  from  the  first,  and  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  third  mark 
should  be  three  or  four  strides  farther  out.    (Diagram  147). 

The  first  few  steps  should  be  relaxed  and  somewhat  bounding, 
while  the  remaining  ones  are  more  vigorous  to  give  drive,  spring,  and 
"gather"  for  the  explosive  lift.  The  amount  of  speed  necessary  for 
maximum  results  will  have  to  be  determined  by  experience,  but  the 
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jumper  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  high  jump  is  an  up- 
jump,  not  a  broad  jump.  Energy,  which  might  be  expended  in  gen- 
erating speed  forward,  should  be  conserved  to  provide  a  lift  upward. 
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Fig.  65. — The  Western  Roll  high  jump.     The  take-off  is  from  the  inside  foot. 

The  body  crosses  the  bar  parallel  to  it. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  check  marks  will  need  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  run-way,  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  im- 
provement of  the  technique.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  second  check 
mark,  the  jumper  should  watch  the  bar. 
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The  Ta\e-Off. — The  take-off  for  the  Western  Roll  is  executed  from 
the  inside  foot.  The  last  stride  before  the  take-off  is  lengthened  some- 
what to  provide  a  greater  arc  for  the  up-swing  of  the  outside  or  free 
leg.  There  is  also  a  settling  down,  by  means  of  a  moderate  knee  bend 
in  the  take-off  leg,  in  gathering  for  the  upward  spring.  Moreover,  the 
center  of  gravity  is  thrown  back  behind  the  take-off  foot.  This  settling 
down,  or  gathering  process  is  augmented  by  slapping  the  take-off  foot 
on  the  ground  in  a  flat-footed  manner  with  a  rock-up  from  heel  to 
toes.    (Figure  65). 

After  the  left  or  take-off  foot  strikes  the  ground,  assuming  that  the 
approach  is  from  the  left,  the  right  leg  should  be  kicked  or  swung 
vigorously  forward  and  upward.  The  kick  of  this  leg  should  be 
started  with  a  bent  knee.  It  tends  to  straighten  near  the  completion 
of  the  upswing.  Simultaneously,  with  this  should  come  the  forceful 
straightening  of  the  knee  and  the  rock-up  from  heel  to  toes  of  the  left 
or  take-off  leg.  At  this  moment  the  center  of  gravity  should  move 
forward  and  directly  over  the  ta\e-off  foot. 

To  obtain  the  most  powerful  upward  lift  the  arm  action  must  be 
perfectly  synchronized  with  the  legs.  As  the  right  or  free  leg  swings 
forward  and  upward  the  left  arm  must  do  likewise.  The  right  arm, 
too,  should  assist  in  the  lift. 

As  the  take-off  foot  leaves  the  ground  the  knee  and  thigh  begin 
to  bend,  until  they  should  be  almost  completely  flexed  at  the  height  of 
the  bar. 

Crossing  the  Bar. — The  Western  Roll  jumper  usually  crosses  the 
bar  with  a  layout  on  his  side;  i.e.,  lines  drawn  through  the  hips  and 
shoulders  should  be  about  at  right  angles  to  it.  His  body  should  be 
parallel  to  the  bar  as  he  goes  over.  The  swing-up  of  the  free  leg  should 
assist  the  jumper  in  turning  the  body.  As  the  right  leg  crosses  the  bar 
the  left  should  be  brought  up  close  under  it  in  a  bent  position.  As  the 
left  shoulder  crosses  the  bar  and  begins  its  descent  beyond,  this  action 
tends  to  raise  the  hips.  Since  the  near  or  left  hip  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  body  to  lift  over  the  bar,  the  jumper  should  assist  in  raising 
it  by  throwing  the  left  arm  and  the  head  backward  and  downward. 
The  take-off  leg,  too,  should  be  used  to  assist  in  getting  the  hips  away 
from  the  bar  by  swinging  it  in  a  rotary  backward  arc. 

The  Eastern  Form. — The  Eastern  form  of  high  jump  was  so 
named  because,  for  years,  many  of  its  exponents  were  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  employed  wher- 
ever the  high  jump  is  taught. 

The  Approach. — The  angle  of  approach  to  the  bar  in  the  Eastern 
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form  is  approximately  60  degrees.  The  jumper,  if  approaching  from 
the  right,  should  start  toward  the  right  standard  and  then  turn  some- 
what to  the  left  during  the  last  few  strides. 

The  check  marks  are  determined  in  advance,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  Western  Roll.  The  take-off  spot,  however,  will  be  about 
one  foot  farther  out  from  the  bar.  The  number  of  strides  varies,  but 
is  approximately  the  same.    (Diagram  147). 

The  speed  of  the  approach  in  the  Eastern  style  should  be  faster 
because  the  body  crosses  lengthwise  to  the  bar,  rather  than  parallel  to 
it,  as  in  the  Western  Roll.  For  this  reason,  and  because,  too,  the  take- 
off is  farther  back,  the  time  consumed  by  the  body  in  crossing  the  bar 
will  be  longer. 

The  Take-Off. — The  turn  in  approaching  the  bar  permits  the  take- 
off to  be  closer  to  it.  The  technique  here  is  similar  to  that  described 
for  the  Western  Roll.  The  difference  is  that  the  spring  up  is  made  from 
the  outside  foot.  Moreover,  the  swing  up  of  the  free  or  inside  leg  is 
more  vigorous  and  pronounced.  Both  arms  are  swung  upward  to  assist 
in  the  lift.    (Figure  66). 

Crossing  the  Bar. — In  order  to  clear  the  bar  the  left  or  take-off  leg 
must  be  snapped  up  vigorously.  This  movement  should  be  synchron- 
ized and  aided  by  a  downward  and  backward  swing  of  the  right  leg. 
This  is  followed  immediately  by  a  similar  backward  and  downward 
kick  of  the  left  leg.  This  leg  action  gives  the  lay-out  with  the  body 
at  right  angles  and  the  leg  parallel  to  the  bar.  Here  again  the  left 
leg  should  be  swung  vigorously  backward  in  a  rotary  motion  to  pull 
the  left  hip  away  from  the  bar  and  turn  the  body  in  preparation  for 
the  landing. 

Other  Forms  of  High  Jumping. — While  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern forms  of  jumping  are  the  two  standard  methods  employed  today 
there  are  almost  as  many  variations  in  them  as  there  are  jumpers. 

One  of  the  common  variations  is  the  modified  scissors  jump,  but 
this  form  is  not  recommended  because  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility 
in  getting  a  lay-out. 

In  a  variation  of  the  Western  Roll,  sometimes  called  the  Barrel  Roll 
or  the  "Belly"  Roll,  the  jumper  faces  the  bar  as  he  goes  over.  While 
this  form  is  not  in  general  use  it  is  used  by  a  few  of  the  very  best  mod- 
ern jumpers. 

Still  another  variation  of  high  jumping  form  is  that  modification 
of  the  Eastern  jump,  sometimes  called  the  Reverse  Sweeney  or  Nelson 
jump.  Nelson  approached  the  bar  and  started  the  up-swing  in  regular 
Eastern  form,  but  cleared  the  bar  with  his  back,  rather  than  his  side  to 
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Fig.  66. — The  Eastern  form  of  high  jump.    The  take-oft  is  from  the  outside  foot. 
The  body  crosses  the  bar  perpendicular  to  it. 
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the  bar.    Assuming  a  take-off  from  the  left  foot,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
rather  than  the  left,  thereby  reversing  the  usual  form  in  landing. 

The  Weekly  Schedule. — A  suggested  weekly  schedule  should 
prove  helpful  to  the  aspiring  high  jumper. 

Monday — Jog  a  little,  take  some  limbering  up  exercises  and  do  the 
work  slowly  so  as  to  recover  from  previous  meet  on  preceding  Satur- 
day. Do  no  jumping.  Practice  a  burst  of  speed  to  develop  a  pick  up 
for  a  "gather"  in  high  jumping. 

Tuesday — Warm  up  with  calisthenics  and  then  take  a  moderate 
330-yard  run.  Practice  jumping.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  should  be 
work  days.  Practice  some  more  short  sprints.  Work  in  some  other 
field  events  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to  prevent  staleness.  Avoid  pole 
vaulting  and  broad  jumping,  however. 

Wednesday — Another  day  of  work.  Before  practice,  take  calis- 
thenics and  a  warm-up  lap.  If  he  worked  hard  on  Tuesday,  the  jumper 
should  use  Wednesday  to  concentrate  on  correction  of  his  mistakes, 
using  very  moderate  heights.  The  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  procedure 
may  be  reversed  according  to  physical  condition. 

Thursday — Take  warm-up  exercises,  run  moderately,  but  do  no 
jumping  in  mid-season.  A  little  moderate  running  is  desirable  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo.  The  spring  and  snap  in  the  legs 
must  not  be  lost. 

Friday — A  shower  and  complete  rest  or  a  very  light  workout  at 
most. 

Saturday — The  track  meet. 

THE  POLE  VAULT. — The  pole  vault  is  another  jumping  event, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  primitive  man,  who  used  a  pole  to  get 
distance,  rather  than  height,  across  streams  and  other  obstacles.  As 
it  evolved  into  an  event  for  height,  the  contestants  were  really  "pole 
climbers"  until  climbing  was  barred  by  the  rules  in  1890. 

The  change  in  the  type  of  pole  used  is  as  interesting  as  the  evolution 
of  the  event  itself.  First  came  the  pole  cut  from  the  tree  and  sharpened 
to  a  point  on  the  end.  This  was  followed,  in  turn,  by  the  pole  with 
the  iron  tripod;  the  spiked  bamboo;  the  hole  in  the  ground  in  place 
of  the  metal  tip ;  the  wooden  trough  for  planting  the  pole ;  and  finally, 
a  metal  pole  and  a  metal  trough. 

The  increase  in  height  in  this  event,  as  in  many  others,  has  been 
phenomenal.  From  the  record  of  9  feet  7  inches  sixty  years  ago  the 
height  attained  today  approximates  15  feet,  a  gain  of  about  5V2  feet. 
Better  run-ways  and  landing  pits,  improved  poles  and  pole-planting 
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troughs,  and  superior  techniques  based  on  advanced  knowledge  o 
mechanics  have  all  been  factors  in  this  development 

Equipment. — Since  the  hazards  involved  in  this  event  can  be  ma 
terially  reduced  by  proper  equipment,  it  is  important  that  the  pol< 
vaulter  provide  himself  with  the  best  possible  pole,  shoes,  landing  pit 
and  uprights. 

The  Pole. — The  experience  of  the  vaulter  should  help  him  deter 
mine  whether  the  metal  or  bamboo  pole  is  best  suited  to  his  use.  Quali 
ties  which  should  be  considered  are  length,  uniformity  of  diameter 
straightness,  and  whip.  Lengths  vary  from  14  to  18  feet  with  16  th< 
average.  Weights  range  from  5  pounds  and  7  ounces  (metal)  anc 
5  pounds  8  ounces  (bamboo)  in  the  14-foot  poles  to  6  pounds  2  ounce 
(metal)  and  6  pounds  3  ounces  (bamboo)  in  the  16-foot  poles.  Ob 
viously,  the  weight  of  the  pole  should  vary  widi  the  weight  of  the  con 
testant.  Uniformity  of  diameter  is  desirable  in  providing  an  ever 
distribution  of  pole  weight,  thereby  offering  better  balance.  Straight 
ness  gives  "whip"  in  all  directions,  and  "whip"  is  believed  by  mos 
vaulters  to  aid  in  gaining  more  height. 

Metal  poles  are  straighter  than  bamboo,  are  slightly  lighter  ii 
weight,  and  are  more  uniform  in  diameter.  They  give  more  confi 
dence,  too,  because  they  will  not  break.  Bamboo  poles,  on  the  othe 
hand,  usually  have  more  "whip"  and  are  preferred  by  many  vaulters. 

The  Shoes. — Most  vaulters  prefer  a  light  weight,  high-topped  shcx 
of  soft  leather  with  six  spikes  in  the  sole  and  one  in  the  heel.  Thi 
shoe  is  recommended,  although  some  contestants  favor  the  sprint  sho< 
which  has  no  heel  spike  to  catch  them  during  the  kick  over  the  bar,  anc 
others  choose  a  jumping  shoe  with  two  heel  spikes  and  a  rigid  higl 
counter  for  heel  protection. 

The  Landing  Pit. — Since  the  pole  vaulter  must  fall  a  considerabli 
distance  after  clearing  the  bar,  it  is  important  to  have  a  properly  con 
structed  pit  to  prevent  injury  in  landing.  The  minimum  dimension 
should  be  14  by  12  feet.  It  should  be  filled  with  sawdust,  shavings,  o 
some  other  soft  material  to  break  the  fall.  Loose,  clean  sand  is  satis 
factory  to  those  competitors  who  fall  on  their  feet,  but  is  punishmen 
to  those  who  land  on  their  side. 

The  Uprights. — The  uprights  should  be  placed  12  feet  apart  witi 
a  cross  bar  of  uniform  i^-inch  dimensions  with  leveled  edges.  Notchec 
sticks  long  enough  to  scat  the  bar  on  the  uprights  without  the  use  o 
a  ladder  should  be  provided. 

Physical  Characteristics. — Pole  vaulters  vary  in  build  from  th 
short  type  of  Warne  and  Barnes  to  the  large  stocky  type  of  Mil  lei 
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This  is  really  not  a  heavyweight  event,  however.  The  tall  athlete  with 
powerful  arms  and  shoulders,  like  Hoff  and  Graber,  seem  to  pre- 
dominate. Pole  vaulting  is  the  most  complicated  form  event  on  the 
entire  track  and  field  program.  It  requires  the  arm  and  shoulder 
strength,  air-mindedness,  neuromuscular  co-ordination,  and  rhythm  of 
a  circus  acrobat;  the  spring  and  height  of  a  high  jumper;  the  endur- 
ance of  a  cross-country  runner;  and  the  speed  of  a  quarter-miler. 
Strength  in  arms  and  shoulders  for  the  pull-up  and  push-up  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Ability  to  control  the  body  in  the  air,  like  a  diver 
or  acrobat,  is  also  a  prime  requisite.  Height  is  an  advantage  since 
it  makes  possible  a  higher  grasp  on  the  pole,  thereby  permitting  legs 
and  feet  to  swing  in  a  greater  arc  and  develop  a  more  powerful  cen- 
trifugal force.  Spring  adds  to  the  speed  of  the  up-swing.  Great  skill 
would  be  of  no  value  in  three  or  four  hours  of  vaulting  competition, 
if  the  contestant  lacked  endurance.  Finally,  rate  of  speed  in  the  ap- 
proach has  much  to  do  with  success  in  the  event.  While  the  speed  of 
a  sprinter  is  probably  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  there  is  an  ideal 
rate  of  run-up  for  every  vaulter.  Excessive  speed  may  hinder  the  pole- 
thrust  and  gather  for  the  spring  and  pull-up.  On  the  other  hand,  suffi- 
cient speed  is  necessary  to  enable  the  vaulter  to  attain  an  upright  posi- 
tion of  the  pole  in  the  box. 

Pole  Vaulting  Techniques. — If  the  aspiring  pole  vaulter  has  the 
necessary  physical  characteristics,  he  should  then  devote  his  attention 
to  mastering  the  several  separate  techniques  of  the  event  and  then  mold 
them  into  one  harmonious,  synchronized  whole.  These  details  con- 
sist of  the  grip  and  carry,  the  run-up  or  approach,  the  pole-plant,  the 
take-off,  the  pull-up,  the  clearance  and  push-away,  and  the  landing. 

The  Grip  and  Carry. — Assuming  that  the  vaulter  is  right-handed 
the  position  of  the  hand  on  the  pole  should  be  established  as  a  fixed 
point  by  the  height  of  the  cross  bar.  Up  to  heights  of  9  or  10  feet  this 
grasp  may  be  higher  than  the  bar,  between  10  and  12  feet  it  is  about 
even  with  it,  and  for  championship  heights  the  grasp  is  considerably 
below  the  height  of  the  bar.  This  spot  can  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
perience. With  the  pole  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  the  right  hand 
should  extend  backward  and  grasp  the  pole,  palm  up. 

The  left  hand  should  grasp  the  pole  palm  down  about  36  inches 
below  the  right.  The  left  forearm  should  be  held  across  the  front 
of  the  body,  parallel  to  the  ground,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  run-way 
as  the  vaulter  faces  the  bar.    The  left  elbow  should  form  a  right  angle. 

The  planting  point  of  the  pole  may  be  carried  high  or  low  during 
the  approach.    In  the  high-carry  the  pole  forms  an  angle  of  about  45 
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degrees  with  the  ground;  in  the  low-carry  the  pole  is  about  level,  or 
the  point  in  front  may  be  slightly  lower  than  the  back  tip. 

The  Approach  Run. — As  was  stated  above,  the  approach  run 
should  be  made  with  slightly  reduced  rather  than  with  full  speed.  The 
latter  would  not  be  feasible  for  carrying  and  planting  the  pole,  and 
"gathering"  for  the  take-off.  The  method  of  determining  check  marks 
is  similar  to  that  described  above  for  the  broad  jump  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  vaulter  may  prefer  a  2-6-8,  a  2-8-8,  or  a  2-6-10 
plan  of  striding  to  the  take-off.    (Diagram  146). 

Planting  the  Pole  and  Shifting  the  Hands. — The  pole  may 
be  planted  by  an  overhand  or  an  underhand  thrust.  Regardless  of  the 
method  employed  the  object  is  the  same,  i.e.,  the  pole  should  be 
dropped  smoothly  onto  the  V-shaped  surface  of  the  planting  trough 
and  slid  forward  into  the  box.   (Figure  67). 

The  overhand  thrust  is  performed  by  raising  the  right  hand  for- 
ward and  upward  past  the  head,  and  by  shifting  the  left  hand  up  to  the 
right  until  both  are  fully  extended.  This  type  of  thrust  is  usually  em- 
ployed with  a  high  carry. 

The  underhand  thrust  is  executed  by  swinging  the  right  hand 
straight  forward  past  the  hip,  by  shifting  the  left  hand,  and  then  by 
fully  extending  both  arms  forward  and  upward.  This  type  of  thrust 
is  usually  employed  with  a  low-point  carry. 

The  shifting  of  the  left  hand  should  be  synchronized  with  the  plant- 
ing of  the  pole.  After  the  run  is  completed  the  hand  spread  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  support  and  carry  the  pole.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  handicap  to  the  vaulter  in  the  movements  to  follow.  The 
hands  should  be  together  so  both  arms  contribute  more  evenly  to  sup- 
porting the  body  weight,  and  to  provide  a  more  powerful  pull-up  and 
push-up.  Some  good  vaulters  use  a  slight  hand  spread,  others  shift 
the  hands  together,  and  later  slide  them  apart  again  at  the  push-up 
and  throw-away.  This  is  due,  ordinarily,  to  lack  of  arm  strength,  but 
mechanically  it  is  not  the  recommended  technique. 

The  pole  should  be  planted  and  the  hand  shifted  as  the  left  foot 
strikes  the  take-off  mark. 

The-Take-Off. — The  take-off  should  be  made  by  executing  a  flat- 
footed  stamp  with  the  left  foot.  At  impact,  the  knee  should  be  slightly 
bent,  but  immediately  thereafter  should  follow  a  straightening  of  the 
knee  and  a  rock-up  on  the  toes.  While  the  method  of  executing  the 
foot-stamp  is  similar  to  that  in  the  broad  and  high  jumps  it  is  not  as 
vicious,  since  the  up-swing  is  more  of  a  pull-up  than  a  jump-up.  Here 
again  the  force  of  the  foot-stamp  will  vary  with  the  speed  of  the  run, 
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the  strength  of  the  pull-up,  and  perhaps  other  factors.  It  should  be 
obvious  to  the  vaulter  that  to  get  maximum  results  he  should  plant 
the  foot  in  line  with  the  point  of  the  pole.    If  the  foot  were  planted  to 


Fig.  67. — The  pole  vault.    The  upper  series,  left  to  right,  shows:  the  approach; 
the  plant  of  the  pole  and  the  take-off;  the  swing-up;  and  the  pull-up.    The  lower 
series,  left  to  right,  shows:  the  push-up;  the  body  turn;  the  jack-knife  and  throw- 
away  of  the  pole;  and  the  fall  after  clearing  the  bar. 


the  side  of  the  pole,  the  up-swing  would  be  sideward  and  upward, 
rather  than  directly  upward. 

The  Swing  and  Pull-Up. — The  upswing  begins  after  the  foot 
and  pole  are  planted.  At  the  take-off  the  body  should  hang  from  the 
extended  arms  and  swing  forward-upward  like  a  pendulum.  It  should 
swing  by  as  close  to  the  pole  as  possible.    The  hips  should  be  flexed 
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early  to  shorten  the  radius.  This  is  a  simple  mechanical  principle 
which  must  be  observed  to  increase  the  speed  and  efficiency.  The  hands 
should  be  extended  directly  over  the  head  and  the  shoulders  should  act 
as  the  center  of  the  pendulum. 

The  pull-up  begins  as  the  pole  approaches  a  vertical  position  and 
after  the  hips  are  higher  than  the  shoulders.  This  vigorous  application 
of  arm  strength  should  follow  smoothly  and  blend  into  the  swing  with- 
out checking  or  in  any  way  impeding  the  forward,  upward  swing  of 
the  legs.  The  forearms  should  lie  along  the  pole,  and  the  pull  is  along 
the  pole  rather  than  at  an  angle  with  it.  Hips  and  legs  remain  flexed 
until  finally  straightened.  The  pull-up  should  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  arms.  The  right  leg  leads  the  left  slightly  in  the  ascent 
and  should  be  permitted  to  swing  until  somewhat  above  the  bar.  The 
body  turn  should  be  secured  at  this  moment  by  a  vigorous  kick  upward 
and  outward  with  the  left  leg.  This  should  leave  the  vaulter  in  a  hand- 
stand position  on  the  pole  facing  the  landing  pit.    (Figure  67). 

Clearing  the  Bar. — As  the  vaulter  approaches  maximum  height, 
he  should  raise  the  hips  by  dropping  the  feet  over  the  bar,  until  they 
descend  to  a  position  approximating  the  level  of  the  hands  on  the  pole. 
This  is  the  so-called  ]ac\-hjiije  form.  He  should  then  execute  the 
push-up  and  throw-away  by  an  upward  swing  of  the  arms  and  hands 
simultaneously,  or  by  first  releasing  the  left,  as  the  body  is  turned, 
then  extending  and  releasing  the  right.  The  arm  action  helps  to  lift 
the  body  several  additional  inches.  Some  vaulters  get  little  jack-knife 
effect  but  they  must  have  the  arm  strength  to  push  the  body  high  up 
along  the  pole. 

The  throw-away  of  the  pole  should  be  secured  by  a  flip  of  the  wrists 
and  hands  to  prevent  it  from  falling  against  the  bar  or  standards. 

The  Landing. — After  clearing  the  bar  the  vaulter  should  fall  re- 
laxed and  with  body  extended  to  reduce  the  shock. 

The  vaulter  must  learn  by  experience  whether  the  bar  should  be 
placed  directly  over  or  to  either  side  of  a  perpendicular  line  over  the 
planting  pit.  Obviously,  its  position  will  vary  with  the  height  and  the 
wind. 

The  Practice  Schedule. — A  beginner  must  spend  time  every 
day  in  checking  details,  but  it  is  very  essential  that  an  experienced 
vaulter  do  very  little  vaulting  during  the  season.  In  fact,  two  days  of 
vaulting  in  early  season  practice  and  one  during  the  competitive  season 
is  enough  with  the  competition  of  Saturday. 

Monday — Warm  up,  run  around  the  track  with  the  pole,  check  the 
take-off  run.    Take  a  couple  of  50-yard  sprints. 
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Tuesday — Warm  up,  practice  vaulting,  concentrate  on  form. 

Wednesday — Warm  up  and  practice  vaulting  if  not  too  stiff  from 
Tuesday's  workout.    Otherwise,  vault  on  Thursday  instead. 

Thursday — Warm  up  and  work  on  apparatus — hand  stands,  hori- 
ozntal  bars,  rings — run  over  a  few  hurdles. 

Friday — Rest. 

Saturday — Competition. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

i.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  get  height  in  the  broad  jump? 

2.  What  is  probably  the  most  important  physical  characteristic  of  jumpers? 

3.  What  does  psychology  teach  regarding  the  methods  of  learning  skills? 

4.  List  the  factors  responsible  for  the  lowering  of  records  in  these  events. 

5.  What  are  the  best  present  records  in  the  jumps? 

6.  How  should  these  events  be  officiated  ? 

7.  Attend  some  of  the  well  organized  meets  and  compare  the  facilities. 

8.  Describe  the  methods  used  in  making  certain  the  take-off  will  be  at 
the  right  place. 

9.  Study  pictures  and  athletes  in  competition  to  gain  a  visual  picture  of 
the  action  in  each  of  the  jumping  events. 

10.  It  is  well  to  budget  both  time  and  money.  It  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  budget  the  practice  periods.  How  does  this  meet  individual  con- 
ditions ? 

11.  Learn  to  enjoy  good  form  in  the  field  events  as  you  do  good  times  in 
the  track  events. 

12.  Make  a  check  list  of  important  details  of  this  chapter. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  The  running  broad  jump  has  been  an  event  in  track  and  field 

competition  in  the  United  States  for  about  seventy  years. 
T    F      2.  The  broad  jumper  should  strike  the  board  flat-footed  with  the 

take-off  foot. 
T    F      3.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  broad  jumper  should  be  directly 

over  the  take-off  foot  at  the  moment  he  leaves  the  board. 
T    F      4.  If  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  broad  jumper  is  directly  over  the 

take-off  foot  at  the  moment  he  leaves  the  board,  the  tendency 

will  be  to  jump  upward,  rather  than  forward  and  upward. 
T    F      5.  In  broad  jumping  the  last  stride  before  the  take-off  should  be 

lengthened. 
T    F      6.  As  the  take-off  foot  strikes  the  board  in  broad  jumping  the  knee 

should  be  slightly  bent  as  a  part  of  the  "gather"  for  the  spring. 
T    F      7.  During  the  hitch-kick  or  walk-in-the-air  motion  of  the  broad 

jump  the  body  should  be  almost  erect. 
T    F      8.  In  preparation  for  landing  in  the  broad  jump  the  body  should 

be  inclined  backward  to  add  reach  to  the  legs. 
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T    F      9.  As  the  take-off  leg  is  extended  forcefully  backward  in  broad 

jumping  the  opposite  arm  should  swing  vigorously  forward. 
T    F    10.  The  broad  jump  is  made  from  a  4  by  8  by  48-inch  board. 
T    F     11.  Running  speed  is  of  paramount  importance  in  high  jumping. 
T    F     12.  The  scissors  method  of  high  jumping  is  inefficient  because  it  does 

not  include  a  lay-out  in  crossing  the  bar. 
T    F    13.  The  take-off  for  the  Western  Roll  form  in  high  jumping  is 

executed  from  the  outside  foot. 
T    F    14.  The  take-off  foot  in  high  jumping  should  be  slapped  down  on 

the  ground  in  a  flat-footed  position. 
T    F     15.  The  kick-up  of  the  free  leg  in  high  jumping  should  be  started 

with  a  bent  rather  than  a  straight  knee. 
T    F     16.  In  high  jumping,  the  center  of  gravity  should  be  directly  over 

the  take-off  foot  at  the  moment  of  take-off. 
T    F     17.  As  the  right  or  free  leg  swings  forward  and  upward  in  high 

jumping  the  left  arm  should  swing  in  the  same  direction. 
T    F     18.  The  body  of  the  Western  Roll  high  jumper  will  be  parallel  to 

the  bar  as  he  crosses  it,  while  that  of  the  Eastern  style  jumper 

will  be  approximately  perpendicular  to  it. 
T    F     19.  The  Eastern  style  high  jumper  takes  off  with  his  outside  foot. 
T    F    20.  The  Western  Roll  jumper  approaches  the  bar  at  right  angles 

while  the  Eastern  style  jumper  approaches  it  at  an  angle  of 

45  degrees. 
T    F    21.  In  the  early  days  of  the  pole  vault  event  the  constestants  were 

really  "pole  climbers." 
T    F    22.  Metal  vaulting  poles  of  aluminum  alloy  are  lighter  than  bamboo 

poles  of  corresponding  length. 
T    F    23.  For  championship  heights  approximating  14  feet  a  right  handed 

pole  vaulter  should  grip  the  pole  with  his  right  hand  14  feet 

from  the  planting  point. 
T    F    24.  In  the  high-carry  position  the  pole  forms  an  angle  of  about 

45  degrees  with  the  ground. 
T    F    25.  The  pole  vaulter  should  run  at  full  speed  toward  the  bar  to 

obtain  maximum  height. 
T    F    26.  A  right  handed  pole  vaulter  should  synchronize  the  shifting  of 

the  left  hand  with  the  planting  of  the  pole. 
T    F    27.  The   pole   should   be   planted   as   the   take-off   foot   strikes   the 

ground. 
T    F    28.  The  pull-up  in  pole  vaulting  begins  after  the  hips  are  higher 

than  the  shoulders. 
T    F    29.  During   the   pull-up   the   pole   vaulter   should   flex   the   hips   to 

shorten  the  radius  and  increase  the  speed. 
T    F     30.  During    the    swing-up    the    hands,    rather    than    the    shoulders, 

should  serve  as  the  center  of  the  pendulum. 
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Throwing  is  a  fundamental  activity  which  was  common  in  primi- 
tive times  and  is  still  popular  today.  Every  boy  at  some  time  has 
doubtless  found  pleasure  in  testing  his  prowess  in  throwing  stones, 
spears,  and  darts  and  in  putting  or  shoving  rocks  from  the  shoulders. 
The  track  and  field  program  as  well  as  practically  all  games,  includes 
the  element  of  throwing  in  its  program.  The  three  most  common 
events  are  the  discus  and  javelin  throws,  and  the  shot  put. 

THE  SHOT  PUT. — The  shot  put  event  evolved  from  the  "running 
rock  put."  The  stone  used  in  earlier  days  was  shaped  like  a  block 
and  weighed  14  pounds.  The  running  approach  produced  great  dis- 
tances, which  are  not  possible  with  the  16-pound  or  even  the  high 
school  12-pound  sphere,  under  the  modern  restrictions  of  the  7-foot 
circle. 

Physical  Characteristics. — The  shot  put  is  strictly  a  heavy- 
weight event.  Height,  weight,  and  strength  are  all  essential  for  cham- 
pionship distance.  Speed  of  muscle  contraction  is  also  a  vital  factor  in 
success.  Torrance  of  Louisiana  was  6  feet  4  inches  tall  and  weighed 
about  250  pounds.  A  majority  of  the  shot  putters  are  around  200 
pounds  in  weight. 

Shot  Putting  Technique. — Shot  putting  technique  consists  of 
the  hold,  the  stance  and  leg  swing,  the  shift,  the  reverse,  and  the  put. 

Holding  the  Shot. — A  right-handed  putter  should  pick  up  the 
shot  with  the  left  hand  to  avoid  tiring  the  putting  hand  and  take  his 
place  in  the  back  of  the  circle.  The  sphere  should  then  be  transferred 
to  the  right  hand  and  held  at  the  base  of  the  first  three  fingers.  The 
little  finger  may  be  bent  along  the  side  to  give  lateral  support  or  it  also 
may  be  placed  back  of  the  shot  to  add  force  to  the  put.  If  the  con- 
testant has  large  and  unusually  strong  hands,  or  after  the  muscles  of 
the  fingers  and  hand  have  been  sufficiently  developed,  he  may  wish 
to  carry  the  sphere  higher  on  the  fingers. 

The  Stance  and  Leg  Swing.— The  right-handed  putter  should 
stand  in  the  back  of  the  circle  and  face  at  right  angles  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  put.  The  outside  edge  of  the  right  foot  should  be  placed 
close  to  the  back  edge  of  the  circle  with  the  left  10  to  15  inches  toward 
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the  front  of  the  circle.  The  distance  and  direction  from  the  right  is 
a  matter  of  individual  preference.   (Figure  68). 

The  shot  should  be  carried  somewhat  above  and  behind  the  point 
of  the  shoulder.  If  carried  too  close  to  the  ear,  a  common  mechanical 
principle  is  violated,  since  this  position  will  reduce  the  distance  through 
which  the  propelling  force  is  applied.  The  elbow  should  be  raised 
and  held  away  from  the  body.  The  right  forearm  should  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  put.  The  left  arm  and  hand  should  be  extended  for- 
ward and  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  put  to  maintain  balance. 

The  right  leg,  with  the  knee  slightly  bent,  should  support  the  body 
weight.    The  left  leg  should  be  swung  in  several  backward  and  for- 


Fig.  68. — A  series  of  correct  form  in  the  shot  put. 

ward  movements  preliminary  to  the  shift.  These  swinging  movements 
may  be  along  the  side  of  the  right  leg  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  put,  or  they  may  be  in  front  of,  or  behind,  the  right  leg  and 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  put.  Here  again  the  form  chosen 
should  rest  with  the  contestant. 

The  Shift. — The  shift  should  start  at  the  back  of  the  leg  swing  so 
the  forward  swing  of  the  leg  will  add  momentum  to  it.  As  this  left 
leg  reaches  its  most  forward  point  the  right  thigh,  leg  and  foot  should 
be  forcefully  extended.  The  left  arm  should  assist,  too,  by  swinging 
backward  at  the  beginning  of  the  shift  and  upward  with  it.  These 
movements  will  start  the  shot  putter  rapidly  across  the  circle.  All  pos- 
sible speed  should  be  obtained  in  crossing  the  circle.  He  must  be 
careful  to  glide  close  to  the  ground  rather  than  jump  into  the  air. 

With  the  shot  maintaining  its  original  position  the  contestant  moves 
both  Feet  in  a  glide,  which  lands  him  with  the  left  foot  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  front  of  the  circle  and  with  feet  about  3  feet  apart.  The 
right  foot  traverses  about  two-fifths  of  the  distance  across  the  circle. 
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Most  putters  land  on  the  right  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  the  left 
foot  strikes  the  ground.  Some  men,  however,  move  and  plant  them 
at  the  same  time. 

Upon  landing  the  contestant  should  "gather"  for  the  put.  The 
weight  should  be  supported  by  the  right  foot  with  both  knees  flexed. 
The  right  shoulder  should  be  drawn  back  and  the  right  hip  dropped, 
preparatory  to  the  reverse. 

The  Reverse. — The  shift  should  be  followed  by  the  reverse,  or 
quick  interchange  of  feet,  without  a  pause.  The  right  leg  should  be 
extended  vigorously  as  the  trunk  is  twisted  to  the  left.  At  the  same 
time,  the  right  arm  should  be  pushed  forcefully  forward  and  upward 
with  the  left  arm  swinging  backward  and  downward.  The  right  foot 
should  land  near,  or  even  against,  the  front  of  the  circle,  and  point  to 
the  left  of  the  direction  of  the  put.  The  left  leg  should  swing  back- 
ward and  sideward. 

The  Put. — The  shot  should  be  released  by  a  final  wrist  and  finger 
snap  which  will  add  materially  to  the  distance  of  the  put.  This  action 
provides  a  slight  backward  turn  of  the  sphere.  The  best  angle  for  the 
release  of  the  missile  is  approximately  40  degrees. 

The  head  should  be  held  in  the  position  at  the  finish  which  seems 
most  natural  and  which  feels  most  comfortable.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  step  out  of  the  circle. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in  shot  putting  is  the  "loss  of 
control"  of  the  weight  as  the  right  arm  is  pushed  forward  and  the 
release  is  made.  The  tendency  is  to  throw  the  ball  or  allow  it  to  get 
out  of  the  plane  of  the  application  of  power.  This  is  a  serious  fault 
and  inevitably  results  in  a  very  poor  put. 

The  Practice  Schedule. — Field  men  are  likely  to  regard  training 
and  conditioning  as  unimportant.  But  if  strength  is  to  be  acquired  the 
rules  of  hygiene  and  exercise  must  be  observed.  Hours  of  practice  are 
required  to  learn  the  above  techniques  so  they  may  be  performed 
gracefully.  It  is  wise,  during  early  training  to  practice  the  glide  across 
the  circle  without  the  shot,  and  conversely,  it  is  desirable  to  put  with- 
out the  glide. 

The  Weekly  Schedule: 

Monday — 10  minutes  of  calisthenics,  20  minutes  of  light  putting  for 
form,  and  some  work  with  the  sprinters. 

Tuesday — 10  minutes  of  calisthenics,  20  or  more  puts  for  form,  and 
some  work  with  the  jumpers  and  sprinters. 

Wednesday — Putting  for  distance.    Quit  before  die  arm  gets  tired. 
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Thursday — Light  work  for  form. 
Friday — Rest. 
Saturday — The  meet. 

THE  DISCUS  THROW.— The  discus  throw  has  been  a  popular 
event  since  the  days  of  Greece,  where  it  was  a  feature  of  the  ancient 
Olympic  Games.  The  Greek  style  is  represented  by  the  famous  statue, 
Discobolus,  throwing  from  a  pedestal.  The  modern  free  style,  allowing 
the  throw  from  a  7-foot  circle,  was  introduced  in  the  late  nineties. 
Since  then  the  diameter  of  the  circle  has  been  increased  to  8  feet  2J/2 
inches.  From  a  throw  of  about  118  feet  in  the  nineties,  the  distance 
has  been  increased  approximately  60  feet  in  40  years. 

Physical  Characteristics. — Discus  throwers,  like  shot  putters, 
are  usually  large  men.  Jessup  of  Washington  was  about  6  feet  7  inches 
tall.  In  addition  to  height,  weight,  and  strength  this  event  requires  a 
large  strong  hand  for  proper  grasp  of  the  discus.  A  long  arm  is  an  ad- 
vantage, too,  since  it  makes  possible  the  swing  of  the  discus  through  a 
greater  arc,  thereby  gaining  greater  velocity  at  the  release.  Strength  of 
legs,  arms,  and  shoulders,  co-ordination,  rhythm,  and  speed  of  muscle 
contraction  are  all  important  factors  in  attaining  championship 
distances. 

The  Technique  of  Discus  Throwing. — The  technique  of 
throwing  the  discus  involves  a  sequence  of  skills  which  include  the 
grip,  the  initial  stance,  the  swings,  the  pivots  across  the  circle,  and  the 
throw  and  reverse. 

The  Grip. — The  discus  should  be  placed  flat  against  the  palm  of 
the  hand  with  the  edge  held  by  the  first  joint  of  each  finger.  The 
latter  are  evenly  spread  to  cover  as  much  surface  as  possible  and  the 
thumb  should  be  extended  in  a  straight  line  with  the  forearm  to  add 
balance.  In  this  type  of  grip  the  major  portion  of  the  hand  is  behind 
the  center  of  weight  of  the  discus. 

The  beginner  should  practice  "sailing"  the  discus  until  he  finds  the 
most  comfortable  grip.  That  is,  he  should  try  releasing  it  off  his  index 
finger  causing  it  to  spin  in  a  cloc\-wise  rotation.  After  he  has  learned 
to  grip  and  release  it  properly  he  should  next  assume  the  initial  stance. 

The  Initial  Stance. — The  discus  thrower's  initial  stance  in  the 
circle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  shot  putter.  This  means  that  he  should 
stand  in  the  back  of  the  circle,  with  feet  comfortably  spread  from  16 
to  24  inches  and  toes  pointing  at  right  angles  to  and  resting  on  a  line 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  throw.  The  trunk  should  be  nearly 
erect,  with  the  weight  evenly  distributed  between  the  feet,  and  the 
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knees  should  be  bent.  The  amount  of  knee  flexion  varies  with  con- 
testants. After  taking  this  stance  the  thrower  should  begin  the  pre- 
paratory swings.    (Figure  69). 

The  Preparatory  Swings. — Most  competitors  take  several  pre- 
paratory swings  which  serve  as  a  "wind-up"  to  add  impetus  to  the  body 
turn.  They  consist  of  backward  and  forward  movements  of  the  arm, 
preliminary  to  the  start  across  the  circle.    When  the  arm  and  hand 


Fig.  69. — The  discus  throw.     The  upper  series,  from  left  to  right,  shows  the 

initial  stance,  and  the  start  of  the  turn  or  pivot.     The  lower  series,  from  left  to 

right,  shows  the  completion  of  the  turn,  the  throw,  and  the  follow-through. 

reach  the  back  point  in  the  last  swing,  the  discus  thrower  is  ready  to 
begin  the  pivots. 

The  Pivots  Across  the  Circle.— As  the  right  arm  swings  back, 
assuming  a  right-handed  thrower,  the  weight  should  be  shifted  to  the 
right  foot,  with  the  left  touching  the  ground  lightly  to  assist  in  main- 
taining balance.  The  left  arm  should  be  extended  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  right  and  swing  in  synchronized  fashion  with  it.  With 
the  right  arm  fully  extended  backward,  the  thrower  should  turn  the 
body  sharply  to  the  left,  dragging  or  pulling  the  shoulder,  arm,  and 
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discus  around  with  it.  With  the  weight  shifted  to  the  left  foot  a  half 
turn  should  be  made  by  pivoting  on  it.  The  turn  should  be  continued 
by  shifting  the  weight  back  again  to  the  right  foot  and  pivoting  around 
to  the  left  on  it.  The  pivot  steps  should  be  taken  on  a  direct  line  in  the 
direction  of  the  throw.  As  the  turn  is  completed  the  left  foot  should 
be  placed  on  the  ground  near  the  front  of  the  circle  so  that  both  feet 
are  firmly  planted  for  the  throwing  effort.   (Figure  69). 

Some  discus  throwers  employ  what  is  known  as  the  jump  and  pivot 
style  of  crossing  the  circle.  With  the  feet  somewhat  closer  together  in 
the  initial  stance,  a  jump  is  made  from  both  feet.  This  is  followed  by 
a  complete  turn  of  the  body  and  a  landing  on  the  two  feet  simul- 
taneously. 

The  Throw  and  Reverse. — With  one  continuous  and  harmoni- 
ous motion,  the  contestant  should  go  from  the  pivot  into  the  throwing 
action.  In  a  final  forceful  effort,  the  right  leg  should  be  extended,  the 
body  should  be  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  the  right  arm  should  be 
"whipped"  in  the  same-  direction,  and  the  wrist  should  impart  a  final 
snap  or  spin  to  the  missile.  The  thrower  should  straighten  up  from  a 
moderate  knee  bend  position  at  the  moment  of  release.  The  weight 
should  shift  from  the  right  to  the  left  leg  and  the  discus  should  be 
thrown  from  about  shoulder  height  at  an  angle  of  approximately  30 
degrees.  While  the  arm  and  body  turn  counter-clockwise,  the  platter 
is  released  off  the  index  finger  with  a  clockwise  spin. 

To  maintain  body  balance  and  remain  in  the  circle  the  thrower 
should  quickly  reverse  his  feet  as  a  part  of  the  follow-through.  As  this 
is  done  the  weight  should  shift  back  to  the  right  foot  while  the  left  leg 
and  arm  swing  around  and  back  to  assist  in  maintaining  balance. 

The  Weekly  Practice : 

Monday — A  long  workout  on  form  without  trying  for  distance, 
following  a  complete  warm-up. 

Tuesday — Warm  up.  Work  one  and  one-half  hours  on  throwing. 
It  is  well  to  split  up  the  movements  and  not  spend  all  the  time  on 
throws.    All  but  the  last  six  throws  should  be  for  form. 

Wednesday — Warm  up.  Spend  time  with  the  sprinters  and  jump- 
ers.   Some  time  should  also  be  spent  in  hurdling. 

Thursday — Warm  up.  This  is  another  form  day  with  about  five 
throws  for  distance.  In  all  these  practice  periods  for  form,  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  footwork  and  fouling. 

Friday — Rest. 

Saturday — Complete  warm  up.    Competition. 
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THE  JAVELIN  THROW.— Modern  javelin  throwing  evolved 
from  the  spear  throwing  of  the  ancients.  By  attaching  a  thong,  or 
leather  strap,  near  the  center  of  weight,  the  spear  was  a  deadly  weapon, 
which  could  be  hurled  for  long  distances  with  great  accuracy. 

Even  though  man  has  been  throwing  spears  for  ages,  the  modern 
javelin  throw  is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation  on  the  track  and 
field  program.  At  the  Olympic  Games  in  1906,  Lemning  of  Sweden 
threw  the  javelin  175  feet  6  inches.  This  was  responsible  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  event  into  the  United  States.  The  rapid  improvement 
in  technique  and  increase  in  distance  is  indicated  by  the  recent  throw 
of  243  feet  io1/^  inches  by  Jarvinen  of  Finland.  The  Finns,  inciden- 
tally, seem  to  excel  in  this  event  with  a  result  that  their  form  of  train- 
ing routine  and  physical  characteristics  are  of  great  interest  to  Ameri- 
can coaches  and  contestants. 

Physical  Characteristics. — While  men  of  various  types  of  physi- 
cal builds  have  succeeded  in  this  event  the  strong,  tall  athlete  has  a  de- 
cided advantage.  A  powerful  throwing  arm,  and  strong  leg  and  back 
muscles  are  paramount  in  importance.  Speed,  too,  is  desirable,  espe- 
cially if  the  thrower  can  transfer  it  effectively  into  force  in  releasing  the 
javelin. 

The  Javelin. — The  official  javelin  prescribed  by  international  rules 
must  be  made  of  wood  such  as  hickory,  ash  or  birch,  with  a  metal 
point.  The  metal  javelin  is  permitted  in  the  United  States  under  the 
joint  rules  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associations.  The 
length  is  approximately  Sy2  feet,  with  a  whip  cord  binding  near  the 
center  of  gravity.  The  weight  is  about  17  pounds.  Exact  specifica- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  Official  Rules.  The  javelin  should  be 
straight  and  somewhat  resilient.  The  shaft  may  be  thick  or  thin  to 
suit  the  desires  of  the  contestant.  Likewise,  the  cord  binding  may  be 
moved  up  or  down  along  the  shaft  within  a  range  of  about  8  inches  to 
vary  the  center  of  balance. 

Wooden  javelins  should  be  hung  in  a  cool,  moderately  dry  place 
for  storage  by  suspending  them  from  the  points. 

The  Technique  of  Javelin  Throwing. — The  javelin  throw 
consists  of  a  series  of  skills  including  the  grip,  the  carry,  the  run,  the 
cross  or  hop-step,  and  the  throw  and  reverse. 

The  Grip. — The  Finnish  grip  is  the  most  commonly  employed 
method  of  grasping  the  javelin.  It  consists  of  grasping  the  shaft  at  the 
rear  edge  of  the  cord  binding  with  the  thumb  and  second  finger.  The 
Erst  finger  should  extend  along  and  somewhat  around  the  shaft,  while 
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the  second  and  third  grip  around  the  binding.  This  method  permits 
the  javelin  to  rest  in  the  groove  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  angle 
formed  between  the  shaft  and  the  forearm  is  relatively  small. 

Although  the  above  method  is  recommended  some  contestants  pre- 
fer the  so-called  American  grip.  It  differs  from  the  Finnish,  since  it 
consists  of  grasping  the  shaft  at  the  rear  edge  of  die  cord  binding  with 
the  thumb  and  first  finger.  This  requires  the  thrower  to  hold  the  shaft 
at  a  greater  angle  to  the  forearm. 

The  Carry. — There  are  three  common  methods  of  carrying  the 
javelin  during  the  run.  The  first  is  known  as  the  front  carry  with  the 
point  down.  It  is  quite  generally  used  by  the  Finns  and  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  popular  carrys.  A  second  method  is  called  the  over- 
the-shoulder  carry  with  the  point  up.  It  is  common  among  contestants, 
who  employ  the  hop-step  form.  A  third  method  is  known  as  the 
underarm  carry  with  the  point  up  and  is  commonly  employed  by  the 
rear-cross-step  style  of  throwers. 

The  Approach  Run. — The  length  of  the  average  run  is  approxi- 
mately 105  feet.  The  method  of  locating  check  marks  is  similar  to  that 
described  for  the  broad  jump.  The  first  mark  should  be  made  5  strides, 
or  around  30  feet,  from  the  take-off  board.  Eight  strides  farther  out 
the  second  mark  should  be  made.  A  few  strides,  4  or  5,  still  farther 
out  depending  on  individual  preferences  should  be  placed  the  third 
check  mark.  The  run  should  start  from  here  and  the  left  foot  should 
strike  the  second  check  mark.  The  action  of  the  arms,  including  the 
carry  arm,  should  be  synchronized,  in  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  leg 
action. 

The  Finnish  Front  Cross-Step. — After  the  thrower's  left  foot 
strikes  the  first  check  mark  thirty  feet  out  from  the  take-off,  he  will 
need  five  steps  to  complete  the  throw  and  land  on  the  right  foot  near 
the  board  (Diagram  148).  At  one,  the  right  foot  should  strike  the 
ground  straight  forward,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  right  arm  should 
be  raised  to  bring  the  point  of  the  javelin  level  with  the  shoulder.  At 
two,  the  left  foot  should  strike  with  the  toes  pointing  slightly  to  the 
right.  At  this  moment  the  arm  should  start  straight  back  to  the  throw- 
ing position.  At  three,  the  right  foot  should  be  thrown  across  in  front 
of  the  left.  It  should  strike  the  ground  with  the  toes  pointing  parallel 
with  the  take-off  board.  At  four,  the  left  foot  should  be  planted  with  a 
moderate  spread  of  the  legs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  right  arm  should 
draw  the  javelin  all  the  way  back  preparatory  to  the  throw.  The  latter 
should  be  started  with  a  powerful  thrust  from  a  bent  right  leg.  The 
right  hip  should  thrust  forward,  and  the  body  should  turn  viciously  to 
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face  the  direction  of  the  throw.  The  strong  muscles  below  the  shoulder 
exert  a  tremendous  force  in  thrusting  the  torso  forward.  The  elbow 
should  advance  ahead  of  the  hand  so  that  the  javelin  is  brought  for- 
ward high  over  the  head.  Bending  the  body  and  head  forward  and  to 
the  left  brings  the  javelin  along  in  the  proper  plane.  The  throw  is  fin- 
ished off  the  left  foot.  At  the  count  of  five  the  right  foot  should  come 
forward  with  a  semi-reverse  and  land  with  the  toes  parallel  to  the  take- 
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Diagram  148. — The  strides  and  check  marks  in  the  approach  run  for  the  javelin 
throw:  the  Finnish  Front  Cross  Step  (above);  the  Hop-Step  (middle);  and  the 

Rear  Cross  Step  (below). 


off  board  and  pointing  to  the  left  of  the  direction  of  the  throw  or  di- 
rectly opposite  to  their  previous  position.  This  front  cross-step  enables 
the  thrower  to  get  more  speed  on  the  run  and  more  weight  of  the  body 
into  the  throw.  The  javelin  should  be  whipped  with  a  flick  of  the  wrist 
as  it  leaves  the  hand.    (Figure  70). 

Although  some  throwers  still  carry  the  javelin  with  an  extended 
larm  behind  the  body  and  below  the  shoulder,  a  majority  of  them  have 
adopted  the  carry-over-the-shoulder  method  described  above.  It  is 
difficult  to  run  at  full  speed  with  the  arm  extended  behind  the  body. 
An  out-fielder  in  baseball  would  hamper  his  speed  materially  if  he 
fully  extended  his  arms  while  running  to  make  the  catch.    He  uses 
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pIG#  y0<_Thc  javelin  throw  showing  the  form  quite  generally  used  hy  the  Finns. 
Note   the   Finnish   front   carry    (upper   left),   and   the    Finnish    front   cross-step 

(upper  right). 
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both  arms  as  a  sprinter  and  reaches  out  just  at  the  moment  he  makes 
the  catch.  In  the  Finnish  carry  the  javelin  thrower  can  use  his  arms 
much  like  a  sprinter  and  still  carry  the  javelin. 

The  Rear  Cross-Step. — There  are  other  types  of  footwork  which 
are  quite  popular.  The  Finnish  front  cross  step  has  been  described,  but 
many  coaches  use  the  rear  cross  step  (Diagram  148).  In  this  method, 
at  about  fifteen  feet  before  the  scratch  line  is  reached,  the  left  foot 
should  be  pointed  to  the  right.  The  right  foot  should  move  forward, 
but  behind  and  in  a  position  to  the  left  of  the  left  foot.  As  it  is  planted 
it  should  point  to  the  right  and  parallel  to  the  board.  As  the  left  foot 
steps  again  the  throwing  stance  is  acquired.  The  throw  is  made  off  the 
right  leg  and  foot  as  the  latter  lands  with  the  toes  facing  the  throw. 

The  Hop-Step. — The  third  method  is  the  hop-step  (Diagram 
148).  In  this  style  the  right  foot  strikes  the  ground  pointing  toward 
the  throw.  The  hop  is  then  made  from  this  foot  so  that  the  toes  point 
to  the  right.  When  the  left  leg  lands  forward  with  the  toes  also  point- 
ing right  the  throwing  stance  is  acquired. 

The  Throw  and  Reverse. — On  the  step  preceding  the  release, 
and  as  the  right  foot  strikes  the  ground,  the  body  is  inclined  far  back- 
ward. It  is  then  inclined  sharply  forward  to  add  speed  to  the  forward 
motion  of  the  run.  The  long  sweep  and  whip  of  the  throwing  arm  and 
the  snap  of  the  wrist  both  add  further  to  the  speed  with  which  the  jave- 
lin is  released.  The  latter  should  be  thrown  forward  and  upward  at  an 
angle  of  approximately  35  degrees  with  the  ground.  The  arm  should 
come  forward  with  an  over-the-shoulder  rather  than  a  sidearm  swing 
with  the  elbow  leading  the  hand  until  the  final  extension. 

The  Training  Schedule : 

Monday — Jog  a  half-mile,  15  minutes  of  calisthenics,  work  with 
sprinters  and  jumpers. 

Tuesday — Throw  for  form  after  a  good  warm  up.  Give  particular 
attention  to  the  check  marks,  timing,  and  relaxation  on  the  throw. 

Wednesday — Same  as  Tuesday. 

Thursday — Same  as  Monday. 

Friday — Rest. 

Saturday — Competition. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  javelin  thrower  work  on  other  events  to  keep 
an  edge  for  keen  competition  without  excessive  throwing.  He  must 
care  for  his  throwing  arm,  his  legs,  and  his  general  bodily  condition  as 
religiously  as  the  baseball  pitcher. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  throwing  events  of  the  track  and  field  program? 

2.  Name  a  few  factors  common  to  all  these  events. 

3.  If  not  a  competitor,  learn  the  facilities  necessary  to  conduct  these  events 
and  the  methods  of  measuring  the  throws.  You  are  sure  to  be  called 
upon  to  officiate  these  events  sooner  or  later. 

4.  What  are  the  movements  necessary  to  get  the  shot  away  to  a  good  put? 

5.  What  is  the  footwork  necessary  in  the  three  throwing  events  ?t 

6.  What  are  the  fundamental  movements  common  to  these  events  ?  Sum- 
marize these  so  they  can  be  remembered  without  too  much  effort. 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  reverse  in  throwing? 

8.  How  valuable  is  the  warm-up  in  the  field  events? 

9.  Learn  the  present  records  so  you  will  know  a  good  performance  when 
you  see  one. 

10.  Summarize  training  schedules. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

T    F      1.  The  shot  should  be  held  in  the  base  of  the  first  three  fingers. 

T  F  2.  In  the  initial  stance  the  shot  putter  should  stand  in  the  back 
of  the  circle  and  face  in  the  direction  of  the  put. 

T    F      3.  The  shot  putter  should  jump  rather  than  glide  across  the  circle. 

T    F      4.  The  shot  putter  should  cross  the  circle  with  all  possible  speed. 

T  F  5.  The  angle  of  release  of  the  shot  should  be  approximately  30  de- 
grees. 

T  F  6.  The  discus  should  be  released  ofif  the  index  finger  with  a  clock- 
wise spin. 

T  F  7.  In  throwing  the  discus  the  pivot  steps  across  the  circle  should 
be  taken  on  a  direct  line  with  the  direction  of  the  throw. 

T  F  8.  After  the  pivots  and  body  turn  the  discus  thrower  should 
hesitate  momentarily  before  releasing  the  missile. 

T  F  9.  The  discus  should  be  released  at  an  angle  of  approximately  45  de- 
grees. 

T  F  10.  The  right  shoulder  of  the  right  handed  discus  thrower  should 
precede  the  arm,  hand,  and  discus  and  "pull"  them  around  dur- 
ing the  body  turn. 

T  F  11.  The  Finnish  method  of  grasping  the  javelin  consists  of  gripping 
the  shaft  at  the  rear  edge  of  the  cord  binding  with  the  thumb 
and  second  finger. 

T  F  12.  The  American  method  of  grasping  the  javelin  consists  of  grip- 
ping the  shaft  at  the  rear  edge  of  the  cord  binding  with  the 
thumb  and  first  finger. 

T  F  13.  The  front  carry  with  the  point  down  is  the  method  generally 
employed  by  Finnish  javelin  throwers. 

T  F  14.  The  front  cross  step  employed  by  a  right  handed  thrower  is 
made  with  the  left  foot. 

T  F  15.  The  javelin  should  be  released  at  an  angle  of  approximately 
35  degrees. 
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FOOTBALL 

Angle  blocking,  98 

Backfield 

Offensive  fundamentals,  100 

Pass  defense,  91 

Stance,  100 

Start,  10 1 

Tackling  practice,  65 
Ball,  The 

Carrying,  16 

Catching,  14 

Changing,  17 

Falling  on,  26 

Kicking,  17 

Passing,  12 

Picking  up,  27 
Blocking,  29,  31 

Angle,  98 

Cross-body,  32,  98 

For  kicks,  36 

For  passes,  37 

Importance,  97 

Shoulder,  31,  97 

Team  work,  32 

Caesar,  Augustus,  10 
Calcio,  10 

Carrying  the  ball,  16 
Catching  passes,  14 
Center 

Charge,  38 

Pass,  38 

Stance,  30 
Change-of-pace,  102 
Charge  (See  also  Block) 

Center,  38 

Dip,  47 

Double  coordination,  47 

Shoulder,  46 

Submarine,  47 

Unit  line,  57 
Covering  punts,  40 
Cross-body  block,  32,  98 
Cross-over  step,  102 
Cut-back  play,  no 
Cycle  of  plays,  105 


Defenses 

Backfield  pass,  91 
Flanker  play,  84 
Forward  pass  zone,  88 
Fundamentals  of  pass,  94 
Goal  line,  81 
Line  pass  defense,  88 
Punt  formation,  77 
Standard,  6y 
7-1-2-1,  71 
7-2-2,   77 
6-2-2-1,  67 

6-3-2>  74 
6-2-1-2,  74 

5-3-2-1,  75 
Defensive  line  play,  53 

Against  mouse  traps,  61 

Drifting,  55 

Evolution,  53 

Fundamental  principles,  55 

Incharging,  53 

Outcharging,  53 

Sliding,  61 

Straight  charging,  54 

Strategy,  65,  138 
Defensive  strategy,  65 
Defensive  stunts  and  play 

Center,  49 

Ends,   49 

Guards,  45 

Tackles,  48 
Drop  kick,  22 

Eton,  10 

Falling  on  the  ball,  26 
Five-three-two-one  defense,  75 
Follis,  10 
Footwork 

Spinner,  101 
Formations 

Offensive,   104-120 

Defensive  spread,  80 
Forward  pass,  The 

Catching,  14 

Defense,  88 

Grip,  12 
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Forward  pass,  The — Continued 

Principles  of,  14 

Quick  kick,  20 

Running,  14 

Spiral,  13 

Strategy,  14 

Throw,  12 
Fundamental  principles 

Defensive  line  play,  55 

Goal  line  defense,  83 

Pass  defense,  94 
Fundamentals 

Offensive,  96 

Game 

Chart,  137 
Kicking,  121 

"Harpaston,"  10 
Harpastum,  10 
Huddle 

Defensive,  56 

Offensive,  126 

Interference 
Line,  33 

Kicking 
Drop,   22 
Game,  121 
Kick-off,  24 

Receiving,  25 
Multiple,  24 
Place,  21 
Punt,  17 
Quick,  20 

Lateral  passes,  15 
Line 

Defensive,  55 

Interference,  33 

Overshifting,  60 

Play,  55 

Plunging,  101 

Map  strategy,  129,  131,  135 
Mouse  trap 

Defense  against,  61 

Plays,  113,  118 
Multiple  kick,  24 


Offense 
Pass,  116 
Types,  126 
Offensive 
Blocking,  31 
Charging,  31 
Formations,  104-120 
Double  wing,  104 
Notre  Dame,  104 
Punt,  104 

Single  wing,  104-120 
Fundamentals,  96 

Backfield,  100 
Play,  37 
Stance,  29 
Off-tackle  play,  107 
Open  field  running,  101 
Overshifting,  60 

Pass 

Backfield,  91 

Catching,  14 

Center,  38 

Defense,  88 

Forward,   12 

Lateral,  15 
Picking  up  the  ball,  27 
Place  kick,  21 
Plays 

Calling  in  sequence,  132 

Cut-back,  no 

Cycle,   105 

Mouse  trap,   113,   118 

Off -tackle,  107 

Pass,  1 15-120 

Position,  132 

Selection  of,  130 

Single  wing,  104-120 
Position  play,  50,  51 
Punt 

Covering,  40 

Strategy,  128 

Tactics,  19 
Punt  formation  defense,  77 

Quarterback 
Faults,  133 
Selecting,  20 

Rugby,  10 
Running 

Open  field,   101 
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Scrimmage,  11 
Seven  box  defense,  77 
Seven  diamond  defense,  71 
Short  punt  formation  defense,  78 
Shoulder 

Blocking,  31,  97 

Charge,  46 
Side-step,  102 
Signals,  126 

Six-three-two  defense,  74 
Six-two-one-two  defense,  74 
Six-two-two-one  defense,  67 
Spacing  in  defensive  line,  56 
Spinner  footwork,  101 
Spread  formations,  80 
Stance 

Backfleld,  100 

Center,  30 

Offensive,  29 
Start 

Backfield,  101 
Strategy 

Defensive,  65,  138 

Forward  pass,   128 

Map,  129,  131,  135 

Punting,  128 

Squad,  127 

Teaching,   127 
Stunts 

Defensive,  45 

Tackles 

Defensive  stunts,  48 
Tackling 

Backfield  practice,  65 

Importance,  64 

Technique,  43-45 
Tactics 

Punting,  19 

Unit  line  charging,  57 


BASKETBALL 

Arching  the  shot,  147 

Balance,   164 

Ball 

Catching,  151 
Dribbling,  161 

Banking  the  shot,  147 

Bounce  passes,  156 


Catching  the  ball,  151 
Change-of-pace,  171 
Chest  passes,  153 
Chest  shots,  141 
Combination  defense,  185 

Defense 

Combination,  185 

Hints  on,  187 

Jump  ball,  187 

Man-to-man,  181 

Systems  of,   181 

Tip-off,   187 

Zone,  183 
Defensive  stance,  175 
Delayed  offense,  203 
Deliberate  offense,  196 
Dribble  drills,  213 

Dribble  and  shoot,  216 

Obstacle  dribble  relay,  216 

Peripheral   vision,  213 

Pick-up  and  dribble,  216 
Dribble  offense,  192,  195 
Dribbler 

Guarding  the,   177 
Dribbling,  161 

Drag,   162 
Drills,  209 

Defensive  and  Offensive,  219 

Dribble,  215 

Fastbreak,  220 

Figure  8,  220 

Footwork,  217 

Key  to,  209 

Passing,  213 

Set  formation,  220 

Shooting,  209 

"English,"  147 

Faking,   165 
Fastbreak  offense,  191 
Feinting,  165 
Floors,  164 
Footwork,  173 
Form 

Individual,   148 
Formations,   191-206 

Figure  8,  200 

Three   and   two,    198 

Two  and  three,  197 
Forward  pivot  drill,  217 
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Foul  shooting,  147 
Fumbling,  162 

Guarding 

Player  near  basket,  178 
Player  with  ball,  175 
Player  without  ball,   176 
Position,  174 
The  dribbler,  177 

Hook  pass,  157 

Individual    offense,    189 

Jump  ball  defense,  187 

Long  pass  offense,  191,  194 

Man-to-man  defense,  181 

Naismith,  Dr.  James,  140 

Offense 

Delayed,  203 
Deliberate,  196 
Dribble,  192,  195 
Fastbreak,  191 
Individual,  189 
Long  pass,  191,  194 
Set,  196 
Short  pass,  195 
Team,  190 

Passes 

Bounce,   156 

Chest,   153 

Hook,  157 

One-hand  over  shoulder,  153 

One-hand  push,  154 

One-hand  underhand,  156 

Push,   153 

Suggestions  for,  158 

Two-hand  overhand,  158 

Two-hand  underhand,  155 

Types  of,  152 
Passing  drills,  213 

Across  circle,  213 

Dribble,  214 

Four  corner,  215 

Hook,  214 

Keep  away,  219 

Pass  and  guard,  219 


Timed,  215 

Wisconsin  criss-cross,  213 
Pivots,  166 

Forward,  166 

Reverse,  168 
Plays,  191-206 
Position  on  defense,  174 

Rebounds,  178 

Recovering,   178 
Reverse  pivot  drill,  217 
Reverse  turn  drill,  218 

Screen  Plays,  178 

Avoiding,  178 
Screener,  177 
Set  offense,  196 
Shoes,  164 
Shooting 

Confidence  in,  149 
Shooting  drills,  209 

Basketball  golf,  210 

Five  ahead,  211 

Foul,  212 

Short  shot,  211 

Twenty-one,  209 

Zone,  210 
Short  pass  offense,  195 
Shots 

Arching,  147 

Banking,  147 

Chest,  141 

Foul,  147 

One-hand,  143 

Set,  141 

Two-hand,    143 

Types  of,  141 
Spinning  the  ball,  147 
Stance 

Defensive,  175 
Starts,  164 
Stops,  164 
Stop-turn,  170 
Stop-turn  drill,  218 
Suggestions  for  passing,  158 
Switching,   182 

Team 

Basis,  189 

Fundamentals  of,  189 
Offense,   190 
Play,  189  ' 
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Tip-off  defense,  187 
Turns,  166 
Reverse,  166 

Zone  defense,  183 


BASEBALL 

Arm 

Care  of,  235 
Assists 

First  baseman,  249 

Bartell,  265 
Base  running,  292 

Hints  on,  297 

Sliding,  295 
Bat,  279 
Batting,  279 

Grip,  284 

Hints,  285 

Order,  288 

Position,  281 

Practice,  280 

Stride,  282 

Swing,  284 

Timing,  282 
Body  pivot  and  swing 

Pitcher,  227 
Bunting,  286 
Bunts,  the  fielding  of 

Catcher,  242 

First  baseman,  249 

Second  baseman,  258 

Tactics,  302 

Catcher 

Backing  up,  242 

Bunts,  242 

Fly  balls,  241 

Footwork,  240 

Hints  to,  243 

Position,  237 

Receiving,  238 

Shifting  feet,  239 

Signals,  242 
Carey,  Max,  292 
Change-of-pace,  231 
Cobb,  "Ty,"  233,  281,  292,  293 
Cochrane,  279 
Collins,  Eddie,  292 
Control,  229 


Covering  first,  234 
Critz,  Hughie,  258 
Cronin,  265,  279 
Curve  ball,  230 
Cut-off  play,  271 

Delayed  steal,  296 
Delivery 

Pitcher's,  226 
DiMaggio,  281,  282,  289 
Doubleday,  Abner,  224 
Double   play,   255 
Double  steal,  258,  296 
Base  runners,  296 
Second   baseman,   258 
Third  baseman,  270 

Fast  ball,  230 
Fielding 

First  baseman,  248 

Pitcher,  232 

Second  baseman,  254 

Shortstop,  261 

Third  baseman,  268 
First  baseman 

Assists,  249 

Bunts,  249 

Catching,  245 

Fielding,  248 

Footwork,  245-247 

Physical  qualifications,  245 

Stretch,  246 

Tagging,  250 
Floater,  232 
Fly  balls 

Catcher,  241 
Follow-through 

Pitcher,  228 
Footwork 

Catcher,  240 

First  baseman,  245 

Second  baseman,  257 
Foxx,  Jimmie,  279,  289 
Frisch,  289 

Gehrig,  281,  289 
Gehringer,  289 
Greenberg,  289 
Grip,  225 

Herman,  Billie,  279 
Hit  and  run,  301 
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Hitting,  279 

Guess,  281 

Place,  285 
Hornsby,  Rogers,  279,  281 
Hubbell,  Carl,  232 

Klein,  Chuck,  279 

Lindstrom,  289 

Mancuso,  Gus,  232 
Mathewson,  Christy,  232 
Medwick,  Joe,  279,  290 
Moore,  Joe,  279 

Ott,  Mel,  279 
Outfielding,  273 

Playing  hitters,  276 

Positions,  273 

Relays,  277 

Tactics,  277 

Throwing,  273 

Pitcher 

Body  pivot,  227 

Care  of  arm,  235 

Control,  229 

Covering  first,  234 

Delivery,  226 

Fielding,  232 

Follow-through,  228 

Grip  of  ball,  225 

Position  on  rubber,  225 

Strategy,  234 

Throw  to  bases,  233 
Pitches 

Curve,  230 

Fastball,  230 

Floater,  232 

Kinds,  230 

Knuckle  ball,  232 

Over-arm,  228 

Screw  ball,  232 

Side-arm,  229 

Slow  ball,  231 

Undcr-arm,   229 

Waste  ball,  235 

Receiving  the  ball 

Catcher,  238 
Relay  throws,  259 
Reverse  curve,  232 


Rolfe,  Red,  270,  289 

Rubber,  225 

Ruth,  Babe,  281,  282,  289 

Screw  ball,  232 
Seams,  225 
Second  baseman,  253 
Sewell,  282 
Shifting  the  feet 

Catcher,  239 
Shortstop,  261 
Signals,  242,  299,  300 
Sisler,  George,  245 
Sliding,  295 
Slow  ball,  231 
Squeeze  play,  302 
Stealing,  258,  295,  296 
Strategy,  234,  276 
Stretch,  227,  246 
Stride,  282 
Strike  area,  229 

Tactics,  269,  277 

Tagging,  242,  250,  255 

Terry,  Bill,  245,  246,  271,  279,  289 

Third  baseman,  268 

Throwing,  262,  265 

Trapping  runners,  255 

Vaughn,  Arky,  279 

Waner,  Paul,  279 
Wind-up,  226 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

Amateur  Athletic  Union,  306,  309 
Approach  run 

Broad  jump,  359 

High  jump,  364,  366 

Javelin,  384 

Pole  vault,  372 

Barbuti,  321 
Barrel  roll,  367 
Baton  passing,  344 
Blind  relay  pass,  344 
Blocks,  starting,  314 
Body  balance,  312 
Bonthron,  327 
Breathing,  313 
Broad  jump,  358 
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Carry 

Javelin,  384 

Pole  vault,  371 
Clearance  of  bar 

High  jump,  366,  367 

Pole  vault,  374 
Close  start,  311 
Coast,  317,  322 
Columbian  Mile,  331 
Condition,  335 
Conger,  331 
Cross  country,  336 
Cross-step 

Finnish  front,  384 

Rear,  387 
Cunningham,  327,  329,  332 

Discus,  380 
Drake  Relays,  343 

Eastern  high  jump,  363 
Eastman,  321,  323,  366 
Edwards,  321 

Finish,  315 
Finnish 

Front  cross-step,  384 

Javelin  grip,  383 

Javelin  carry,  384 
Float,  317 
Form 

Cross  country,  339 

Half  mile,  326 

High  hurdle,  351 

Low  hurdle,  355 

Mile,  328 

Two  mile,  335 
Four  mile  relay,  348 

George,  331 
Grip 

Discus,  380 

Javelin,  383 

Pole  vault,  371 

Shot,  377 
Gun,  314 

Hahn,  326 
Half  mile  relay,  346 
Half  mile  run,  325 
High  jump,  363 
Hitch-kick,  360 


Holes,  starting,  311 
Hop-step,  387 
Hurdling 

Exercises,  353 

High,  350 

Low,  354 

Mistakes,  356 

Indoor  running,  319 
Intercollegiate  Association,  306 

Javelin,  383 
Jump 

Broad,  358 

High,  363 

Shoes,  359 

Kansas  Relays,  343 

Long  start,  311 
Low  hurdles,  354 

Medium  start,  311 
Medley  relays,  348 
Metcalfe,  310 
Mile  relay,  347 
Mile  run,  327 

National  Collegiate  A.  A.,  383 
National  Federation,  383 
Nelson  jump,  367 
Niblock,  327 
Nurmi,  328,  331 

Official  starter,  313 
One  mile  relay,  347 
One  mile  run,  327 
Outdoor  track,  319 

Pace 

Quarter  mile,  322 

Mile  relay,  347 
Paddock,  310 
Penn  Relays,  343 
Personalities,  308-309 
Pivots,  discus,  381 
Planting  pole,  372 
Pole  vaulting,  370 

Pole,  370 
Pull-up,  373 
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Quarter  mile  relay,  344 
Quarter  mile  run,  321 

Racing  tactics 

See  Tactics 
Rear  cross-step,  387 
Reese,  327 
Reverse 

Discus,  382 

Shot  put,  379 

Sweeney  jump,  367 
Rules 

Relay  racing,  343 
Running  indoors,  319 

Safety  relay  pass,  347 
Schimik,  327 
Scholz,  310 
Sears,  327 
Set,  the,  312 
Shift 

Shot  put,  378 
Shoes,  359,  370 
Shot  put,  377 
Spacing  of  feet,  311 
Sprinting,  310 
Starter,  313 

Starting  commands,  313 
Starts 

Hurdle,  351 

Sprint,  310 
Strides 

Hurdle,  351 

Javelin,  385 

Mile,  329 
Sweeney  high  jump,  364 

Tactics 

Cross  country,  339 
Half  mile,  327 


Mile,  332 
Quarter  mile,  323 
Two  mile,  336 

Take-oft" 

Broad  jump,  360 
High  jump,  366,  367 
Hurdle,  351 
Pole  vault,  372 

Texas  Relays,  343 

Toppino,  310 

Track,  outdoor,  319 

Training  schedule 
Broad  jump,  362 
Cross  country,  340 
Discus,   382 
Half  mile,  327 
High  hurdles,  354 
High  jump,  369 
Javelin,  387 
Low  hurdles,  355 
Mile  run,  329 
Pole  vault,  374 
Quarter  mile,  322 
Running,  general,  320 
Shot  put,  379 
Sprint,  315 
Two  mile,  335 
Two  twenty,  317 
Two  mile  relay,  347 


Venzke,  327 

Visual  relay  pass,  346,  347 


Wanamaker  Mile,  331 
Warm-up,  330 
Western  Roll,  363,  366 
Wide,  331 
Williams,  310 
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